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THE 



RIVER DUDDON. 



A 8KRII8 OF 



SONNETS. 



VOL. III. 



The Ritsk Duodon rites upon Wiynose FeU, on the 
confines of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire ; 
and, serving as a boundary to the two last counties, for the 
space of about twenty-five miles, enters the Irish Sea, between 
the Isle of Walney and the Lordship of Milium. 



TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 

(with thx sokkxts to the riybk susoon, akd CyiHIft 

POEMS IN THIS COLLECTION. ) 

The Minstrels played ^^r Christmas tune 
To~nig?U beneath my cottage eaves; 
While, smitten by a lofty moon. 
The encircling laurels, thick toith leaves. 
Gave hack a rich and dazzling sheen. 
That overpowered their natural green* 

Through hill and valley every breeze 

Had sunk to rest with folded wings: 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze 

Nor check the music of the strings; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 

And who but listened ? — tiU was paid 

Respect to every Inmate's claim ; 

The greeting given, the music played. 

In honour of each household name. 

Duly pronounced with lusty call. 

And " merry Christmas" wished to all! 
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TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 

O Brother! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hUU ; 
And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though public care full often tiUe 
(heaven only witness of the toil) 
A barren and ungrateful soil. 

Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 

Hadst heard this never-failing rite ; 

And seen on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic Powers, 

In simple childhood, spread through ours ! 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these ea^pected annual rounds. 
Whether the rich man's sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelahorate sounds. 
Or they are qffered at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
SnoW'muffled winds, and all is dark. 
To hear — and sink again to sleep ! 
Or, at an earlier eall, to mark. 
By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence; 



TO THK REV. DB. WOBDSWOltTH. 

The mutual nod, — the grave disguise 

Of hearts with gladness brimming o'erj 

And some unbidden tears that rise 

Far names once heard, and heard no mare >* 

Tears hrigMened by the serenade 

For infimt in the cradle laid. 

Ah! not for emerald Jiekts alone. 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 

Than fabled Cytherea's xone 

Glittering before the Thunderer's sight. 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared. 

The ground where. we were bom and reared! 

Hail, ancient Manners ! sure defence, 
Wliere they survive, qf wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, Usages of pristine mould. 
And ye that guard them. Mountains old ! 

Bear with me. Brother! quench the thought 
That slights this passion, or condemns ; 
If thee fond Fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lambeth's venerable towers. 
To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 
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TO THE BEY. DB. WORDSWORTH. 

Yes, thejf «cm mtUce, who fail to find. 

Short leisure men to bu»iest 4a^s j 

Moments^ to cast a hok MUnd, 

And profit by those kindly rays 

That through tiie okmds do sometimm steady 

And aU the far-f^ past reveai. 

Henoe, while the imperial iJvty*s din 
Bwts frequent «n thy satiate ear, 
A pleased attention I may win 
To agibatums loss severe. 
That neither overwhelm nor eloy, 
Bui fiUibehoihm vote udlh joy* 



THE RIVER DUDDON. 



I. 

Not envying shades wllich haply yet tnay throw 
A grateM coohiesB tbund thitt rocky springy 
Bandugia, once responBive to the string 
Of the Hcnratian lyre with b&hhling flow; 
Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 
Round the moist inarge of Persian fonntidns ding; 
Heedless of Alpine tdrrents thundering 
Through icy portals radiant as hedven's how; 
I seek the birth-place 6£ a native Stream. — 
All hail^ ye mountains ! hail> thou tndming light ! 
Better to bi^adie upon this o^ry height 
Than pass in net^dleds sleep from dreahi to diieam : 
Pure flow the versei pure> vigorous^ free; and bright^ 
For Dudd<m, lohg^toved Dudddn^ is my theme! 
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II. 



Child of the doudBl remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast; 
Thine are the honours of the lofty waste; 
Not seldom^ when with heat the valleys faint^ 
Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
^Thy cradle decks; — to chant thy hirth^ thou hast 
No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 
And Desolation is thy Patron-saint ! 
She guards thee^ ruthless Power! who would not spare 
Those mighty forests^ once the hison's screen^ 
Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair* 
Through paths and alleys roofed with somhre green^ 
Thousands of years hefore the silent air 
Was pierced hy whizzing shaft of hunter keen ! 



III. 

How shall I paint thee ? — Be this naked sUme 
My seat while I give way to such intent; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument. 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 
But as of ^ those trippii^ lambs not one 
Outruns fds fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar grounds for hope to build upon. 
To dignify the spot that gives thee birth. 
No sign of hoar Antiquity's esteem 
Appears, and none of modem Fortune's care; 
Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare; 
Prompt ofiering to thy Foster-mother, Earth ! 

* The deer alluded to is the Ldgh, a gigantic qiedet kngtinoe extinct 



THE BIVEB DUDDON. 



IV. 



Take^ cradled Nursling of the mountain^ take 

This parting glance^ no negligent adieu ! 

A Protean change seems wrought while I pursue 

The curves^ a loosely-scattered chain doth make; 

Or rather thou appear'st a glistering snake^ 

Silent^ and to the gazer's eye untrue^ 

Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes^ through 

Dwarf willows gliding^ and hy ferny hraJce. 

Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted Rill 

Rohed instantly in garh of snow-white foam; 

And laughing dares the Adventurer^ who hath domb 

So high^ a rival purpose to fulfil; 

£lse let the Dastard backward wend^ and roam^ 

Seeking less bold achievement^ where he will! 



V. 

Sole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played 
With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound. 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
The sun in heaven! -*but now, to form a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound ' 
Their foliage; ashes flung their arms around; 
And birch-trees risen in silvo* colonnade. 
And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 
'Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother's eyes 
Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day. 
Thy pleased associates: — light as endless May 
On infant bosoms lonely Nature liest 
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VI. -FLOWERS. 

£be yet our couiise was graced with social trees 
It lacked not oM remains of hawthorn howers. 
Where small birds warbled to their paramours; 
And^ earlier stilly was heard the hum of bees; 
I saw them ply their harmless robberieiB^ 
And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers^ 
Fed by the stream with soft perpetual shotrers, 
Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breeze. 
There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness ; 
The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue, * 
ThiB thyme her purple, like the blUsh of even; 
And, if the breath of some to no caress 
Invited, forth they peeped so fiur to view, 
AH kinds alike seemed favourites of Heaven. 



Vlt. 

'' Chakoe me, some God, into that breathing rose!" 

The love-sick Stripling fancifltlly sighs. 

The envied flower beholding, as it lies 

On Laura's breast, in exquisite repose; 

Or he would pass into her Bird, that throws 

The darts of song from out its wiry cage; 

Enraptured, — could he for himself engage 

The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows. 

And what the little careless Innocent 

Ungraciously receives. Too daring choice ! 

There are Whose calmer mind it would content 

To be an unculled floweret of the glen. 

Fearless of plough and scythe; or darkHng wren. 

That tunes on Duddon*s banks her slender voice. 

« See note, p. 87. 



VIII. 

What aspect bcnre the Man who ra^ed or fled^ 

First of his tribe, to l^is dark dell — who first 

In this pelittctd Current slaked his thirst F 

What hopes came with kim ? what designs w«re 8pl«sd 

Along his path ? His unprotected hed 

What dreams encompassed ? Was the iartnider nnrsed 

In hideous usages^ and rites aocursed^ 

That thinned the iiTing and disturbed the dead ? 

No voice replies; — the earthy the air is mute; 

And Thou, blue Streamlet^ mumuring yield'st not fiiore 

Than a soft record that, whatever fruit 

Of ignorance thou mi^t'st witness heretofore, 

Thy function was to heal and to restoi«. 

To soothe and deaase, not madden and pollute I 



IX. — l^ft BT&t»pmG-8T0NfiS. 

The struggling Rill insensibly is grown 

Into a Brook of loud and stately march^ 

Crossed ever and anon by plank and arch; 

And, for like use, k>! what might seem a z6»d 

Chosen for ornament ; stone matched with stone 

In studied symmetry, with intet^pace 

For the clear waters to pursue their race 

Without restraint.— How swiftly hate they iloWli, 

Succe^ng — still succeeding! Here the Child 

Puts, when the high-swoln Flood runs fierce and Wlld> 

His budding cout«ge to the proof; — atid here 

Declining Manhood learns to note the sly 

And sure encroa6hments of infirmity. 

Thinking how fkMt time tuns, life's end how near! ^ 
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X. — THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance 
With prompt emotion, urging them to pass; 
A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass; 
Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance,-^ 
To stop ashamed— > too timid to advance; 
She ventures once again — another pause! 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws— 
She sues for help with piteous utterance! 
Chidden she chides again; the thrilling touch 
Both feel when he renews the wished-for aid : 
Ah ! if their 'fluttering hearts should stir too much. 
Should heat too strongly, hoth may he hetrayed. 
The frolic Loves who, from yon high rock, see 
The struggle^ clap their wings for victory I 



XI. THE FAEBY CHASM. 

No fiction was it of the antique age : 

A sky-blue stone, within this sunless cleft. 

Is of the very foot-marks unbereft 

Which tiny Elves impressed; — on that smooth stage 

Dancing with all their brilliant equipage 

In secret revels — haply after theft 

Of some sweet babe, flower stolen, and coarse weed left 

For the distracted mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might ! — But, where, oh ! where 

Is traceable a vestige of the notes 

That ruled those dances wild in character ? 

—Deep underground? — Or in the upper air. 

On the shrill wind of midnight ? or where floats 

0*er twilight fields the autumnal gossamer ? 
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XII. HINTS FOB THE FANCY. 

On^ loitering Muse — The swift Stream chides us — on! 

Albeit his deep- worn channel doth immure 

Objects immense portrayed in miniature^ 

WUd shapes for many a strange comparison ! 

Niagaras^ Alpine passes^ and anon 

Abodes of Naiads^ calm abysses pure^ 

Bright liquid mansions^ fashioned to endure 

When the broad Oak drops^ a leafless skeleton^ 

And the solidities of mortal pride^ 

Palace and Tower^ are crumbled into dust ! 

— The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide^ 

Shall And such toys of Fancy thickly set : 

Turn from the sight^ enamoured Muse — we must ; 

And^ if thou canst^ leave them without regret ! 



XIII. -^ OPEN PROSPECT. 

Hail to the fields — with Dwellings sprinkled o'er^ 
And one small hamlet^ under a green hill. 
Clustered with bam and byre, and spouting mill! 
A glance suffices; — should we wish for more. 
Gay June would scorn us ; but when bleak winds roar 
Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash. 
Dread swell of sound ! loud as the gusts that lash 
The matted forests of Ontario's shore 
By wasteful steel unsmitten, then would I 
Turn into port, — and, reckless of the gale. 
Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by. 
While the warm hearth exalts die mantling ale. 
Laugh with the generous household heartily. 
At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale ! 
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O MOUNTAIN Stream! the Shepherd and his Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of hrighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground^ that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine : — thou hast viewed 
These only^. Duddon ! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts^ yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave. 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were and few; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended hut hy thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way pursue ! 



XV. 

Fbom this deep chasm-*- where quivering sunbeams play 

Upon its loftiest crags — mine eyes behold 

A gloomy Niche, capacious, blank, and cold; 

A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey; 

In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affi*ay. 

Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 

For tutelary service, thence had rolled. 

Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptured? — weary slaves 

Of slow endeavour I or abruptly cast 

Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 

Tempestuously let loose from central caves ? 

Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves. 

Then, when o'er highest hills the Deluge pass'd? 
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XVI. AMEBICAN TRADITION* 

Such fruitless questions may not long begiuie 
Or plague the fancy^ 'mid the sculptured shows 
Conspicuous yet where Oroonoko flows; 
There would the Indian answer with a smile 
Aimed at the White Man's ignorance the while^ 
Of the Great Waters telling how they rose^ 
Covered the plains^ an4^ wandering where they chamn. 
Mounted through every intricate defile^ 
Triumphant. — Inundation wide and deep^ 
O'er which his Fathers urged^ to ridge aqd< sXe^. 
Else unapproachable^ their buoyant way ; 
And carved^ on mural clijBTs undreaded side^ 
Sun^ moon^ and stars^ and beast of chase or prey; 
Whate'er Uiey sought, shunned^ loved^ or deified!"* 



XVI I. RETURN. 



A DARK plume fetch me from yon blasted Yew, 

Perched on whose top the Danish Raven croaks; 

Aloft, the imperial Bird of Rome invokea 

Departed ages, shedding where he flew 

Loose fragments of wild wailing, that bestrew 

The clouds, and thrill the chambers of the rocks. 

And into silence hush the timorous flocks. 

That, calmly couching while the nightly dew 

Moistened each fleece, beneath the twinkling stars 

Slept amid that lone Camp on Hardknot's height, t 

Whose Guardians bent the knee to Jove and Mars: 

Or, near that mystic Round of Druid frame 

Tardily sinking by its proper weight 

Deep into patient Earth, from whose smooth breast it came 

• See Humboldt's Personal NapratWe. t See note, p. 28. 
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XVIII. SEATHWAITE CHAPEL. 



Sacred Aeligion^ '^ mother of form and fear^" 
Dread Arbitress of mutable respect^ 
New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked^ 
Or cease to please the fickle worshipper; 
If one strong wish may be embosomed here^ 
Mother of Love ! for this deep vale^ protect 
Truth's holy lamp^ pure source of bright effect. 
Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle it ; — as in those days 
When this low Pile • a Gospel Teacher knew. 
Whose good works formed an endless retinue: 
Such Priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays; 
Such as the heaven- taught skill of Herbert drew; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise ! 



XIX. TRIBUTARY STREAM. 

My frame hath often trembled with delight 
When hope presented some far-distant good. 
That seemed from heaven descending, like the flood 
Of yon pure waters, from their aery height 
Hurrying, with lordly Duddon to unite; 
Who, 'mid a world of images imprest 
On the calm depth of his transparent breast. 
Appears to -cherish most that Torrent white. 
The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all! 
And seldom hath ear listened to a tune 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, 
Swoln by that voice ^ whose murmur musical 
Announces to the thirsty fields a boon 
Dewy and fresh, till showers again shall fall. 

* See note, piSS. 
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XX. — THB PLAOf OP DONNEBDALE. 

The old inTentlTe Poets^ had they seen^ 
Or rather felt, the entrancement that detaina 
Thy waters^ Duddon ! 'mid these flowery plains, 
The 8tiU repose, the liquid lapse serene. 
Transferred to howers imperishahly green. 
Had beautified Elysium ! But these chains 
Will soon be broken; — a rough course remains. 
Rough as the past ; where Thou, of placid mien. 
Innocuous as a firstling of the flock. 
And countenanced like a soft cerulean sky, 
Shalt change thy temper; and, with many a shock 
Given and received in mutual jeopardy. 
Dance, like a Bacchanal, from rock to rock. 
Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and high ! 



XXI. 

Whence that low voice ? — A whisper from the heart. 

That told of days long past, when here I roved 

With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 

Some who had early mandates to depart. 

Yet are allowed to steal ray path athwart 

By Duddon's side; once more do we unite. 

Once more beneath the kind Earth's tranquil light; 

And smothered joys into new being start. 

From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 

Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory; 

Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and free 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 

On gales that breathe too gently to recal 

Aught of the fading year's inclemency ! 

VOL. III. c 
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XXII. — TRADITION. 



A LOVE-LORN Maid^ at some far-distant time^ 

Came to this hidden pool^ whose depths surpass 

In crystal clearness Dian's looking-glass; 

And^ gazing^ saw that Rose^ which from the prime 

Derives its name^ reflected as the chime 

Of echo doth reverherate some sweet sound: 

The starry treasure from the blue profound 

She longed to ravish ; — shall she plunge, or dimb 

The humid precipice^ and seize the guest 

Of Aprils smiling high in upper air ? 

Desperate alternative ! what fiend could dare 

To prompt the thought? — Upon the steep rock's breast 

The lonely Primrose yet renevfs its bloom^ 

Untouched memento of her hapless doom ! 



XXIII. SHEBF'WASHINO. 

Sad thoughts^ avaunt ! — the fervour of the year. 

Poured on the fleece-encumbered flock^ invites 

To laving currents for prelusive rites 

Duly performed before the Dales-men shear 

Their panting charge. The distant Mountains hear. 

Hear and repeat, the turmoil that unites 

Clamour of boys with innocent despites 

Of barking dogs, and bleatings from strange fear. 

Meanwhile, if Duddon's spotless breast receive 

Unwelcome mixtures as the uncouth noise 

Thickens, the pastoral River will forgive 

Such wrong; nor need we blame the licensed joys. 

Though false to Nature's quiet equipoise: 

Frank are the sports, the stains are fugitive* . 
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XXIV. THE RESTINO-PLACE. 

Mid-noon is past; — VLp&a the sultry mead 

No zephyr breathes^ no cloud its shadow throws: 

If we adyance unstrengthened by repose^ 

Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed! 

This Nook^ with woodbine hung and straggling weed^ ' 

Tempting recess as ever pilgrim chose. 

Half grot, half arbour, proffers to enclose - 

Body and mind from molestation freed. 

In narrow compass — narrow as itself : 

Or if the Fancy, too industrious Elf, 

Be loth that we should breathe awhile exempt 

From new incitements friendly to our task. 

There wants not stealthy prospect, that may tempt 

Loose Idless to forego her wily mask. 



xxy.: 

Methinks 'twere no unprecedented feat 
Should some benignant Minister of air 
Lift, and encircle with a cloudy chair, * 
The One for whom my heart shall ever beat 
With tenderest love ; — or, if a safer seat 
Atween his downy wings be furnished, there 
Would lodge her, and the cherished burden bear 
O'er hill and valley to this dim retreat ! 
Rough ways my steps have trod; — too rough and long 
For her companionship; here dwells soft ease: 
With sweets which she partakes not some distaste 
Mingles, and lurking consciousness of wrong; 
Languish the flowers; the waters seem to '^aste 
Their vocal charm; ibeix sparklings cease to plea8e4 

c 2 
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XXVI. 

Return^ Content ! for fondly I pursued^ 
Even when a child^ the Streams — unheard^ unseen ; 
Through tangled woods^ impending rocks between; 
Or^ free as air^ with flying inquest viewed 
The sullen reservoirs whence their bold broody 
Pure as the mornings fretful^ boisterous^ keen^ 
Green as the salt-sea billows^ white and green^ 
Poured down the hiUs^ a choral multitude ! 
Nor have I tracked their course for scanty gains; 
They taught me random cares and truant joys^ 
That shield from mischief and preserve from stains 
Vague minds^ while men are growing out of boys; 
Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 
Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile reins. 



XXVII. 

Fallen^ and difiused into a shapeless heap^ 

Or quietly self-buried in earth's mouldy 

Is that embattled House^ whose massy Keep 

Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold. — 

There dwelt the gay^ the bountiful^ the bold^ 

Till nightly lamentations^ like the sweep 

Of winds — though winds were silent^ struck a deep 

And lasting terror through that ancient Hold. 

Its line of Warriors fled ; — they shrunk when tried 

By ghoi^tly power : — but Time's unsparing hand 

Hath plucked such foes^ like weeds^ from out the land ; 

And now^ if men with men in peace abide^ 

All other strength the weakest may withstand^ 

All worse assaults may safely be defied. 
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XXVIII. JOURNEY RENEWED. 

I ROSE while yet the cattle^ heat-opprest^ 
Crowded together under rustling trees^ 
Brushed by the current of the water-breeze ; 
And for their sakes^ and love of aU that rest^ 
On Duddon's margin^ in the sheltering nest ; 
For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 
Into his coverts^ and each fearless link 
Of dancing insects forged upon his breast ; 
For these, and hopes and recollections worn 
Close to the vital seat of human clay ; 
Glad meetings — tender partings — Uiat upstay 
The drooping mind of absence^ by vows sworn 
In his pure presence near the trysting thorn ; 
I thanked the Leader of my onward way. 



XXIX. 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance^ 
Horse charging horse^ 'mid these retired domains ; 
Tells that their turf drank purple from the veins 
Of heroes fallen^ or struggling to advance^ 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 
Of victory, that struck through heart and reins. 
Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains. 
And lightened o'er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn 
The passing Winds memorial tribute pay; 
The Torrents chant their praise, inspiring scorn 
Of power usurped with proclamation high. 
And glad acknowledgment of lawful sway. 

c 3 
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XXX. 

Who swerves from innocence^ who makes divorce 

Of that serene companion — a good name^ 

Recovers not his loss ; but walks with shame^ 

With doubtj with fear, and haply with remorse: 

And oft-times he, who, yielding to the force 

Of chance-temptation, ere his journey end. 

From chosen comrade turns, or faithful friend. 

In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 

Not so with such as loosely wear the chain 

That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy side : — 

Through the rough copse wheel Thou with hasty stridCj^ 

I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain. 

Sure, when the separation has been tried. 

That we, who part in love, shall meet again. 



XXXI. 

The Kirk of Ulpha to the Pilgrim's eye 

Is welcome as a Star, that doth present 

Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 

Of a black cloud diffused o'er half the sky: 

Or as a fruitful palm-tree towering high 

O'er the parched waste beside an Arab's tent ; 

Or the Indian tree whose branches, downward bent. 

Take root again, a boundless canopy. 

How sweet were leisure ! could it yield no more 

Than 'mid that wave- washed Church-yard to recline^ 

From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine; 

Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 

Of distant moon-lit mountains faintly shine. 

Soothed by the unseen River's gentle roar. 
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XXXII. 



Not hurled predpitous from steep to steep ; 
Lingering no niore 'mid flower-enamelled lands 
And blooming thickets; nor hf rocky bands 
Held; — but in radiant progress towrd the Deep 
Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink^ and forget their nature; — now expands 
Majestic Duddon^ over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened round him:— hamlets^ towers^ and towns^ 
And blue-topped hills^ behold him from afar; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish Downs^ 
With Commerce freighted, or triumphant War, 



XXXI II. CONCLUSION. 



But here no cannon thunders to the gale ; 
Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson splendour; lowly is the mast 
That rises here, and humbly spread the sail; 
While, less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
Through which with strange vicissitudes he passed. 
The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
Where all his unambitious functions fail. 
And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream ! be free. 
The sweets of earth contentedly resigned. 
And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance, to advance like Thee, 
Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 

c 4 
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XXXIV. AFTEB-THOVQHT. 

/ THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide. 

As being past away, — Fain sympathies! 

Fwy backward, Duddon I as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and wiU abide; 

StiU glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 

We Men, who in our mom of youth d^ed 

The elements, must vanish; — be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as towrd the silent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower. 

We feel that we are greater than we know.* 

* See note} p. 61. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



A Poet, whose works are not yet known as they deserve to be, 
thus enters upon his description of the '* Ruins of Rome : *' 

*' The rising Sun 
Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
' Towering aloft ; *' 

and ends thus •— 

" The setting Sun displays 
His risible great round, between yon towers, 
» As through two shady cliffs." 

Mr. Crowe, in his excellent loco>descriptiye Poem, ** Lewes- 
don Hill," is still more expeditious, finishing the whole on a 
May-morning, before breakfast. 

** To-morrow for severer thought, but now 
To breakfast, and keep festival to-day.'* 

No one believes, or is desired to believe, that these Poems 
were actually composed within such limits of time ; nor was 
there any reason why a prose statement should acquaint the 
Reader with the plain fact, to the disturbance of poetic cre- 
dibility. But, in the present case, I am compelled to men- 
tion, that the above series of Sonnets was the growth of many 
years ; — the one which stands the 14th was the first produced ; 
and others were added upon occasional visits to the Stream, or 
as recollections of the scenes upon its banks aw^ened a wish 
to describe them. In this manner I had proceeded insensibly. 
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without perceiving that I was trespassing upon ground pre- 
occupied, at least as far as intention went, by Mr. Coleridge ; 
who, more than twenty years ago, used to speak of writing a 
rural Poem, to be entitled ^* The Brook,** of which he has 
given a sketcl^in a recent publication. But a particular sub> 
ject, cannot, I think, much interfere with a general one ; and I 
have been further kept from encroaching upon any right 
Mr. C. may still wish to exercise, by the restriction which 
the frame of the Sonnet imposed upon me, narrowing un- 
avoidably the range of thought, and precluding, though not 
without its advantages, many graces to which a freer movement 
of verse would naturally have led. 

May I not venture, then, to hope, that, instead of being a 
hinderance, by anticipation of any part of the subject, these 
Sonnets may remind Mr. Coleridge of his own more com- 
prehensive design, and induce him to fulfil it? There is a 

sympathy in streams, — " one calleth to another ; '* and, I would 
gladly believe, that "The Brook** will, ere long, murmur 
in concert with « The Duddon.** But, asking pardon for 
this fancy, I need not scruple to say, that those verses must in- 
deed be ill-fated which can enter upon such pleasant walks 
of nature, without receiving and giving inspiration. The 
power of waters over the minds of Poets has been acknow- 
ledged from the earliest ages ; — through the ** Flumina amem 
sylvasque inglorius** of Virgil, down to the sublime apo- 
strophe to the great rivers of the earth, by Armstrong, and 
the simple ejaculation of Bums, (chosen, if I recollect right, 
by Mr. Coleridge, as a motto for his embryo ** Brook,**) 

** The Muse nae Poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel* he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting bum's meander,. 

AVD NA* THINK LANG.** 



NOTES. 



Sonnet vi. 

" There bloomed the ttrawberry of the wildemestf 
The trembling eyebr^ht showed her sapphire blue*** 

Thxsb two lines are in a great measure taken from " The 
Beauties of Spring, a Juvenile Poem/' by the Rev. Joseph 
Sympson, author of " The Vision of Alfred,*' &c. He was a 
native of Cumberland, and was educated in the vale of Gras- 
mere, and at Hawkshead school : his poems are little known^ 
but they contain passages of splendid description; and the 
versification of his << Vision of Alfred " is harmonious and 
animated. In describing the motions of the Sylphs, that 
constitute the strange machinery of his Poem, he uses the 
following illustrative simile : •— 

■ <' Glancing from their plumes 

A changeful light the azure vault illumes. 
Less varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
The streamy glories of the Boreal mom, 
That wavering to and fro their radiance shed 
On Bothnia's gidf with glassy ice'o'erspread, 
Where the lone native, as he homeward glides. 
On polished sandals o'er the imprisoned tides, 
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And still the balance of his frame preserves, 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengthening curves, 
Sees at a glance, above him and below, 
Two rival heavens with equal splendour glow. 
Sphered in the centre of the world he seems : 
For all around with soft effulgence gleams ; 
Stars, moons, and meteors, ray oppose to ray, 
And solemn midnight pours the blaze of day." 

He was a man of ardent feeling, and his faculties of mind, 
particularly his memory, were extraordinary. Brief notices 
of his life ought to find a place in the History of Westmore- 
land. 

Sonnet xvii. 

The Eaolb requires a large domain for its support: but 
several pairs, not many years ago, were constantly resident in 
this country, building their nests in the steeps of Borrowdale, 
Wastdale, Ennerdale, and on the eastern side of Helvdlyn. 
Often have I heard anglers speak of the grandeur of their 
appearance, as they hovered over Red Tarn, in one of the coves 
of this mountain. The bird frequently returns, but is always 
destroyed. Not long since, one visited Rydal Lake, and 
remained some hours near its banks : the consternation which 
it occasioned among the different species of fowl, particularly 
the herons, was expressed by loud screams. The horse also is 
naturally afraid of the eagle. — There were several Roman 
stations among these mountains; the most considerable seems 
to have been in « meadow at the head of Windermere, 
established, undoubtedly, as a check over the passes of Kirk- 
stone, Dunmail-raise, and of Hardknot and Wrynose. On 
the margin of Rydal Lake, a coin of Trajan was discovered 
very lately. — The Roman Fort here alluded to, called by the 
country people ** Hardknot Cattle,** is most impressivelj situated 
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half way down the hill on the right of the road thu descends 
from Hardknot into Eskdale. It has escaped the notice of 
most antiquarians, and is but slightly mentioned by Lysons. •«« 
The DaumicAL Cikclb is about half a mile to the left of the 
road ascending Stone-side from the vale of Duddon : the country 
people call it << Sunken Church*** 

The reader who may have been interested in the foregoing 
Sonnets, (which together may be considered as a Poem,) will 
not be displeased to find in this place a prose account of tlie 
Duddon, extracted from Green's comprehensive Guide to the 
Lakes, lately published. " The road leading from Coniston 
to Broughton is over high ground, and commands a view of 
the River Duddon ; which, at high water, is a grand sight, 
having the beautiful and fertile lands of Lancashire and Cum- 
berland stretching each way from its margin. In this extensive 
view, the face of nature is displayed in a wonderful variety of 
hill and dale ; wooded grounds and buildings ; amongst the 
latter, Broughton Tower, seated on the crown of a hill, rising 
elegandy from the valley, is an object of extraordinary interest, 
fertility on each side is gradually diminished, and lost in the 
superior heights of Blackcomb, in Cumberland, and the high 
lands between Kirkby and Ulverstone. 

<< The road from Broughton to Seathwaite is on the banks 
of the Duddon, and on its Lancashire side it is of various 
elevations. The river is an amusing companion, one while 
brawling and tumbling over rocky ))recipices, until the agitated 
water becomes again calm by arriving at a smoother and less 
precipitous bed, but its course is soon again ruffled, and the 
current thrown into every variety of foam which the rocky 
channel of a river can give to water. '* — Vide Green* i Guide to 
the Lakes* voL i. pp. 98 — 100. 

After all, the traveller would be most gratified who should 
approach this beautiful Stream, neither at its source, as is done 
in the Sonnets, nor from its termination ; but from Coniston 
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over Walna Scar ; 6rst descending into a littlie circuLir valley^ 
a collateral compartment of the long winding vale througir 
which flows the Duddon. This recess, towards the close of 
September, when the after-grass of the meadows is still of a 
fresh' green, with the leaves of many of the trees faded, but 
perhaps none fallen, is truly enchanting. At a point* elevated 
enough to show the various objects in the valley, and not so 
high as to diminish their importance, the stranger will instinc- 
tively halt. On the foreground, a little below the most 
favonrable jstation, a rude foot>bridge is thrown over Uie bed of 
the noi^y brook foaming by the way-side. Russet and craggy 
bills, of bold and varied outline, surround - the level valley* 
which is besprinkled with grey rocks plumed with birch trees* 
A -few homesteads are interspersed, in some places peeping out 
from among the rocks like hermitages, whose site has been 
chosen: for. the benefit of sunshine as well as shelter; in other 
instances, the dwelling-house, barn, and byrej compose to- 
gether a cruciform structure, which, with its embowering trees, 
and the ivy clothing part of the walls and roof like a fleece* 
calLto mind the remains of an ancient abbey. • Time,*' in most 
cases, and nature every where> have given a sanctity to the 
humble works of man,, that are scattered over this peaceful 
retirement. ■ Hence a harmony of tone and colour, a per- 
fection and consummation of beauty, which would have been 
marred had aim or purpose interfered with the course of cbn- 
▼enience, utility, or necessity. This unvitiated region stands 
in no need of the veil of twilight to soften or disguise its fea^ 
tttres. As it glistens in the morning sunshine, it would fill 
the spectator's heart with gladscmieness. Looking from our 
i^Cisen station, he would feel an impatience to rove among its 
pathways, to be greeted by the milkmaid, to wander from house 
to house, exchanging '* good-morrows " as he passed the open 
doors ; but, at evening, when the sun is set, and a pearly light 
gleams from the western quarter of the sky, with ao^answering 
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Ugbt A^om the smooth' sinikce of the meadows ; when the tcecs 
are dusky, but each kind still distinguishable ; when Ike eool tir 
has conden^ the blue smoke rising from tfa»coltogfrxhtmneys ; 
when. the, dark mossy. stones seena to sleep in the bed of the 
foaming Brook ; thent he wwdd be unwilling to move forward, 
not less from a reludaaw to relinquish what he beholds, than 
from an appndienfliion of disturbing, by his approach, the 
quiet 1 1 CSV beneath him. Issuing from the plain of this valley, 
Ite Brook descends in a rapid torrent, passing by the church- 
^aid of Seathwaite. The traveller is thus conducted at once 
into the midst of the wild and beautiAil scenery i^ich gave 
occasion to the Sonnets from the 14th to the 20th inclusive. 
Ftom the point where the Seathwaite Brook joins the Duddon, 
is a. view upwards, into the pass through which the River 
makes its way into the Plain of Donnerdale. The perpen- 
dicular rock on. the right bears the ancient British name of 
The Pen ; the one opposite is called Walla-barkow Ckao, a 
name that occurs in several places to designate rocks of the 
same character. The chaotic aspect of the scene is well marked 
by the expression of a stranger, who strolled out while dinner 
was preparing, and at his return, being asked by his host, 
« What way he had been wandering ?*' replied, " As far as it 
isjirashed/" 

The bed of the Duddon is here strewn with large fragments 
of rocks fallen from aloft ; which, as Mr. Green truly says, 
'* are happily adapted to the many-shaped waterfalls,^ (or 
rather water-breaks, for none of them are high,) *< displayed in 
the short space of half a mile.^ That there is some hazard 
in frequenting these desolate places, I myself have had proof; 
for one night an immense mass of rock fell upon the very spot 
where, with a friend, I had lingered the day before. The 
concussion,** says Mr. Green, speaking of the event, (for he 
also, in the practice of his art, on that day sat exposed for a 
still longer time to the same peril,). " was heard, not without- 
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bbject, and of a nature not very common. Going into ft 
clergyman's house (of whom I had frequently heard) I found 
him sitting at the head of a long square table, such as is com- 
monly used in this country by the lower class of people, 
dressed in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with black horn 
buttons ; a checked shirt, a leathern strap about his neck for a 
stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great wooden-soled shoei, 
plated with iron to preserve them, (what we call clogs in these 
parts,) with a child upon his knee, eating his breakfast: his 
wife, and the remainder of his children, were some of them 
employed in waiting upon each other, the rest in teazing and 
spinning wool, at which trade he is a great proficient; and 
moreover, when it is made ready for sale, will lay it, by 
sixteen or thirty-two pounds weight, upon his back, and on 
foot, seven or eight miles will carry it to the market, even in 
the depth of winter. I was not much surprised at all this, as 
you may possibly be, having heard a great deal of it related 
before. But I roust confess myself astonished with the alacrity 
and the good humour that appeared both in the clergyman and 
his wife, and more so, at the sense and ingenuity of the clevgy-> 
man himself. » • • 

« ^^^ 

Then follows a letter, from another person, dated 1755, 
from which an extract shall be given. 

** By his frugality and good management, he keeps the' wolf 
from the door, as we say ; and if he advances a little in the 
world, it is owing more to his own care, than to any thing else 
he has to rely upon. I don't find his inclination is running 
after further preferment. He is settled among the people 
that are happy among themselves; and lives in the greatest 
unanimity and friendship with them; and, I believe, the 
minister and people are exceedingly satisfied with each other ; 
and indeed how should they be dissatisfied, when they have a 
person of so much worth and probity for their pastor ? A man. 
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who, for his candour and meekness, his sober, chaste, and 
yirtuous conyersation, his soundness in principle and practice, 
is an ornament to his profession, and an honour to the country- 
he Ss in ; and bear with me if I say, the plainness of his dress 
the sanctity of bis manners, the simplicity of his doctrine, and 
the vehemence of his expression, have a sort of resemblance to 
the pure practice of primitiye Christianity. 



>» 



We will now give his own account of himself, to be found in 
the same place. 

From the Rev. Robert Walker. 

« Sir, 

** Yours of the 26th instant was conmiunicated to me by 

Mr. C , and I should have returned an immediate 

answer, but the hand of Providence then lying heavy upon an 
amiable pledge of conjugal endearment, hath since taken from 
me a promising girl, which the disconsolate mother too 
pensively laments the loss of; though we have yet eight living, 
all healthful, hopeful children, whose names and ages are as 
follows : — Zaccheus, aged almost eighteen years; Elizabeth, 
sixteen years and ten months ; Maiy, fifteen ; Moses, thirteen 
years and three months ; Sarah, ten years and three months ; 
Mabel, eight years and three months ; William Tyson, three 
years and eight months ; and Anne Esther, one year and three 
months: besides Anne, who died two years and six months 
ago, and was then aged between nine and ten ; and Eleanor, 
who died the 23d inst, January, aged six years and ten months. 
Zaccheus, the eldest child, is now learning the trade of tanner, 
and has two years and a half of his apprenticeship to serve. 
Tb» annual income of my chapel at present, as near as I can 
compute it, may amount to about 17/. 10s., of which is paid in 
cash vis. 5L from the bounty of Queen Anne,, and 5L from 

l> 2 . 
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yf, p. Esq. of P , out of the annual rents, he being lord 

of the nuuior, and S/. from the several inhabitants of L » 
settled upon the tenements as a rent-charge; the house and 
gardens I value at 41, yearly, and not worth more; and I 
believe the surplice fees and voluntary contributions, one year 
with another, may be worth 3/. ; but, as the inhabitants are few 
in number, and the fees very low, this last-mentioned sum 
consists merely in free-will offerings. 

' " I am situated greatly to my satisfaction with regard to the 
conduct and behaviour of my auditory, who not only live in 
the happy ignorance of the follies and vices of the age, but in 
mutual peace and good-will with one another, and are seemingly 
(I hope really too) sincere Christians, and sound members of 
the established church, not one dissenter of any denomination 
being amongst them all. I got to the value of 40L for my 
wife's fortune, but had no real estate of my own, being the 
youngest son of twelve children, bom of obscure parents ; and, 
though my income has been but small, and my family large, yet 
by a providential blessing upon my own diligent endeavours, 
the kindness of friends, and a cheap country to live in, we 
havie always had the necessaries of life. By what I have 
written (which is a true and exact account, to the best of my 
knowledge) I hope you will not think your favour to me, out 
of the late worthy Dr. Stratford's effects, quite misbestowed, 
for which I must ever gratefully own myself, 

« Sir, 
« Your much obliged and most obedient humble Servant, 

« R, W., Curate of S 

« To Mr. C, of Lancaster.*' 

About liie time when this letter was written, the Bishop of 
Chests recommended the scheme of joining liie curacy of 
Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, and the nomination 
was offered to Mr. Walker; but an unexpected difficulty 
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ariaiiig, Mr. W. in a letter to the Bishop, (a copy of which, in 
his own beautiful handwriting, now lies before me,) thus 
expresses himself <* If he," meaning the person in whom the 
difficulty originated, ** had suggested any such objection before, 
I should utterly have declined any attempt to the curacy of 
Ulpha: indeed, I was always apprehensive it might be dis- 
agreeable to my auditory at Seathwaite, as they have been 
always accustomed to double duty, and the inhabitants of 
Ulpha despair of being able to support a schoolmaster who is 
not curate there also; which suppressed all thoughts in me of 
serving them both. *' And in a second letter to the Bishop he 
writes: — 



*' My Lord, 

<< I have the favour of yours of the 1st instant, and am 
exceedingly obliged on account of the Ulpha affair : if that 
curacy should lapse into your Lordship's hands, I would beg 
leave rather to decline than embrace it; for the chapels of 
Seathwaite and Ulpha, annexed together, would be apt to cause 
a general discontent among the inhabitants of both places ; 
by either thinking themselves slighted, being only served 
alternately, or neglected in the duty, or attributing it to 
covetousness in me; all which occasions of murmuring I 
would willingly avoid." And, in concluding his former 
letter, he expresses a similar sentiment upon the same occasion, 
" desiring, if it be possible, however, as much as in me lieth, 
to live peaceably with all men. 



It 



The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite was again 
-augmented ; and, to effect this augmentation, fifty pounds had 
been advanced by himself ; and, in 1760, lands were purchased 
with eight hundred pounds. Scanty as was his income, the 
frequent offer of much better benefices could not tempt Mr. W. 

D 3 
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to quit a situation where he had been so long happy, with a 
consciousness of being useful. Among his papers I find the 
following copy of a letter, dated 1775, twenty years after his 
refusal of the curacy of Ulpha, which will show what ex- 
ertions had been made for one of his sons. 



<* Mat it please tour Grace, 

^* Our remote situation here makes it difficult to get the 
necessary information for transacting business regularly ; such 
is the reason of my giving your Grace the present trouble. 

*' The bearer (my son) is desirous of offering himself can- 
didate for deacon's orders at your Grace's ensuing ordination ; 
the first, on the 25th instant, so that his papers could not 
be transmitted in due time. As he is now fully at age, and I 
have affoi^ed him education to the utmost of my ability, it 
would giye me great satisfaction (if your Grace would take 
him, and find him qualified) to have him ordained. His 
constitution has been tender for some years ; he entered the 
college of Dublin, but his health would not permit him to 
continue there, or I would have supported him much longei*. 
He has been with me at home above a year, in which time he 
has gained great strength of body, sufficient, I hope, to 
enable him for performing the function. Divine Providence^ 
assisted by liberal benefactors, has blest my endeavours, 
from a small income, to rear a numerous family; and as 
my time of life renders me now unfit for much future ex- 
pectancy from this world, I should be glad to see my son 
settled in a promising way to acquire an honest livelihood 
for himself. His behaviour, so far in life, has been irreproach- 
able ; and I hope he will not degenerate, in principles or prac- 
tice, from the precepts and pattern of an indulgent parentt 
Your Grace's favourable reception of this, from a distant comer 
of the diocese, and an obscure hand, will excite filial gratitudet 
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and a due use shall be made of the obligation vouchsafed 
thereby to 

<< Your Grace's yeiy dutiful and moat obedient 

'< Son and Serraot, 

" RoBEKT Walker." 

The same man, who was thus liberal in the education of his 
numeious family, was even muniicent in hospitality as a parish 
priest. Every Sunday, were served, upon the long table, at 
which he has been described sitting with a child upon his knee^ 
messes of broth, for the reffeshment of those of his congre* 
gation who came irom a distance, and usually took their seals 
as parts of his own household. It seems scarcely possible 
that this custom could have commenced before the augmentation 
of his cure ; and vdiat would to many have been a high price 
of self-denial, was paid, by the pastor and his family, for this 
gratification ; as the treat could only be provided by dressing 
at one time the whole, perhaps, of their weekly allowance of 
Aresh animal food ; consequently, for a succession of days, the 
table was covered with cold victuals only. His generosity in 
old age may be still further illustrated by a little circumstance 
relating to an orphan grandson, then ten years of age, which I 
find in a copy of a letter to one of his sons ; he requests that 
faalf-a-guinea may be left for << little Robert's pocket-money," 
who was then at school ; intrusting it to the care of a lady, 
who, as he says, ** may sometimes frustrate his squandering it 
away foolishly," and promising to send him an equal allowance 
a n nua l ly for the same purpose. The conclusion of the same 
letter is so characteristic, that I cannot forbear to transcribe it. 
** We," meaning his wife and himself, ** are in our wonted 
state of health, allowing for the hasty strides of old age knock* 
ing daily at our door, and threateningly telling us, we are not 
only mortal, but must expect ere long to take our leave of our 
ancient cottage, and lie down in our last dormitory. Fray 

n 4 
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pardon my neglect to answer yours : let us hear sooner from 
you, to augment the mirth of the Christmas holidays. Wishing 
you all the pleasures of the approaching season, I am, dear 
Son, with lasting sincerity, yours affectionately, 

«* Robert WALK«a." 

. .He loved old customs and usages, and in some instances 
stuck to them to his own loss ; for, haying had a sum of money 
lodged in the hands of a neighbouring tradesman, when long 
course of time had raised the rate of interest, and more was 
offered, he refused to accept it ; an act not difficult to one^ 
who, while he was drawing seventeen pounds a year from his 
curacy, declined, as we have seen, to add the profits of another 
small benefice to Ms own, lest he should be suspected of cupi- 
dity. — From this vice he was utterly free ; he made no charge 
for teaching school ; such as could afford to pay, gave him what 
they pleased. When very young, having kept a diary of his 
expenses, however trifling, the large amount, at the end of the 
year, surprised him ; and from that time the rule of his life was 
to be economical, not avaricious. At his decease he left behind 
him no less a sum than 20001. ; and such a sense of his various 
excellences was prevalent in the country, that the epithet of 
WONDERFUL is to this day attached to his name. 

There is in the above sketch something so extraordinary as to 
require further explanaiory details. — And to begin with his 
industry; eight hours in each day, during five days in the 
week, and half of Saturday, except when the labours of hus- 
bandry were urgent, he was occupied in teaching. His seat 
was within the rails of the altar; the communion^ table was 
his desk; and, like Shenstone's schoolmistress, the master 
employed himself at the spinning-wheel, while the children were 
repeating their lessons by his side. Every evening, after school 
hours, if not more profitably engaged, he continued the same 
kind of labour, exchanging, for the benefit of exercise^ the 
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small wheel,at which he had sate, for the large one on which wool 
is spun, the spinner stepping to and firo. Thus, was the wheel 
<M>nstantly in readiness to prevent the waste of a moment's time. 
Nor was his industry with the pen, when occasion called for it> 
less eager. Intrusted with extensive management of public 
and private affairs, he acted, in his rustic neighbourhood, as 
scrivener, writing out petitions, deeds of conveyance, wilU, 
covenants, &c. with pecuniary gain to himself, and to the great 
benefit of bis employers. These labours (at all times consider- 
able) at one period of the year, viz. between Christmas and 
Candlemas, when money transactions are settled in this country, 
were often so intense, that he passed great part of the night, and 
sometimes whole nights, at his desk. His garden also was 
tilled by his own hand ; he had a right of pasturage up<m the 
mountains for a few sheep and a couple of cows, which re- 
quired his attendance ; with this pastoral occupation, he joined 
the labours of husbandry upon a small scale, renting two or 
three acres in addition to his own less than one acre of glebe ; 
jmd the humblest drudgery which the cultivation of these fields 
required was performed by himself. 

He also assisted his neighbours in haymaking and shearing 
their flocks, and in the performance of this latter service he was 
eminently dexterous. They, in their turn, complimented him 
with the present of a haycock, or a fleece ; less as a recom- 
pense for this particular service than as a general acknowledg- 
ment. The Sabbath was in a strict sense kept holy ; the Sunday 
evenings being devoted to reading the Scripture and family prayer. 
The principal festivals appointed by the Church were also duly 
observed ; but through every other day in the week, through every 
week in the year, he was incessantly occupied in work of hand 
or mind ; not allowing a moment for recreation, except upon 
a Saturday afternoon, when he indulged himself with a News- 
paper^ or sometimes with a Magazine. The frugality and 
temperance established in his house, were as admirable as the 
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industry. Notbing to which the name of luxury could be 
given was tiiere known ; in the latter part of bis life, indeed^ 
when tea had been brought into almost general use, it was 
provided for visiters, and for such of his own family as returned 
occasionally to his roof and had been accustomed to this re- 
freshment elsewhere ; but neither he nor his wife ever partook 
of it» The raiment worn by his family was comely and decent, 
but as simple as their diet ; the home-spun materials were made 
up into apparel by their own hands. At the time of the 
decease of this thrifty pair, their cottage contained a large store 
of webs of woollen and linen cloth, woven from thread of their 
own spinning. And it is remarkable that the pew in the 
chapel In which the family used to sit, remained a few years 
ago neatly lined with woollen cloth spun by the pastor's own 
hands. It is the only pew in the chapel so distinguished ; and 
I know of no other instance of his conformity to the delicate 
accommodations of modem times. The fuel of the house, like 
that of their neighbours, consisted of peat, procured from the 
mosses by their own labour. The lights by which, in the 
winter evenings, their work was performed, were of their own 
manufacture, such as still continue to be used in these cottages ; 
they are made of the pith of rushes dipped in any unctuous 
substance that the house affords. IFkUe candles, as tallow 
candles are here called, were reserved to honour the Christmas 
festivals, and were perhaps produced upon no other occanons. 
Once a month, during the proper season, a sheep was drawn 
from their small mountain jBock, and killed for the use of the 
family ; and a cow towards the close of the year, was salted 
and dried, for winter provision : the hide was tanned to furnish 
them with shoes. — By these various resources, this venerable 
clergyman reared a numerous family, not only preserving them, 
as he affectingly says, *<from wanting the necessaries of life ;** 
but afforded them an unstinted education, and the means of 
raising themselves in society. 
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It might have been concluded that no one could tfausy at it 
were, have converted his body into a machine of industry far 
the humblest uses, and kept his thoughts so frequently bent 
upon secular concerns, without grievous injury to the more 
precious parts of his nature. How could the powers of intel- 
lect thrive, or its graces be displayed, in the midst of circum- 
stances apparently so unfavourable, and where to the direct 
cultivation of the mind, so small a portion of time was allotted? 
But, in this extraordinary man, things in their nature advent 
were reconciled; his conversation was remarkable, not only for 
being chaste and pure, but for the degree in which it was fer- 
vent and eloquent ; his written style was correct, simple, and 
animated. Nor did his flections suffer more than his intellect ; 
he was tenderly alive to all the duties of his pastoral office : the 
poor and needy *< he never sent empty away,'* — the stranger 
was fed and refreshed in passing that unfrequented vale-* the 
sick were visited ; and the feelings of humanity found further 
exercise among the distresses and embarrassments in the 
worldly estate of his neighbours, with which his talents for 
business made him acquainted ; and the disinterestedness, im* 
partiality, and uprightness which he maintained in the manage- 
ment of all a£fairs confided to him, were virtues seldom 
s^arated in his own conscience from religious obligations* 
Nor could such conduct fail to remind those who witnessed it 
of a spirit nobler than law or custom : they felt convictions 
which, but for such intercourse, could not have been afforded, 
that, as in the practice of their pastor, there was no guile, so in 
his faith there was nothing hollow ; and we are warranted in 
believing, that upon these occasions, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
discord would often give way before the breathings of his 
good-will and saintly integrity. It may be presumed also, 
while his humble congregation were listening to the moral pre- 
cepts which he delivered from the pulpit, and to the Christian 
exhortations that they should love thdr neighbour as themselves, 
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and do as they would be done unto, that peculiar efficacy was 
given to the preacher's labours by recollections in the minds of 
his congregation, that they were called upon to do no more 
than his own actions were daily setting before their eyes. 

The afternoon service in the chapel was less numerously at- 
tended than that of the morning, but by a more serious auditory; 
the. lesson from the New Testament, on those occasions, was 
accompanied by Birkett^s Commentaries. These lessons he 
read with impassioned emphasis, frequently drawing tears from 
his hearers, and leaving a lasting impression upon their minda. 
His devotional feelings and the powers of his own mind were 
further eiercised, along widi those of his family, in perusing 
the Scriptures ; not only on the Sunday evenings, but on every 
other evening, while the rest of the household were at work, 
some one of the children, and in her turn the servant, for the 
sake of practice in reading, or for instruction, read the Bible 
^oud; and in this manner the whole was repeatedly gone 
through. That no common importance was attached to the 
observance of religious ordinances by his family, appears from 
the following memorandum by one of his descendants, which I 
am tempted to insert at length, as it is characteristic, and some- 
what curious. " There is a small chapel in the county palatine 
of Lancaster, where a certain clergyman has regularly officiated 
above sixty years, and a few months ago administered the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the same, to a decent num- 
ber of devout communicants. After the clergyman had re- 
ceived himself, the first company out of the assembly who ap- 
proached the altar, and kneeled down to be partakers of the 
sacred elements, consisted of the parson's wife, to whom he had 
been married upwards of sixty years : one son and his wife ; 
four daughters, each with her husband ; whose ages, all added 
together, amount to above 714 years. The several and re- 
spective distances from the place of each of their abodes to the 
chapel where they all communicated, will measure more than 
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1000 English miles. Though the namtion will iq>pear sur- 
prising, it is without doubt a fact that the same persons, exactly 
four years before, met at the same place, and all joined in 
performance of the same venerable duty.'* 

He was indeed most zealously attached to the doctrine and 
firame of the Established Church. We have seen him congra- 
tulating himself that he had no dissenters in his cure of any 
denomination. Some allowance must be made for the state of 
opinion when his first religious impressions were received, be- 
fore the reader wiU acquit him of bigotry, when I mention, that 
at the time of the augmentation of the cure, he refused to in- 
vest part of the money in the purchase of an estate ofiered to 
him upon advantageous terms, because the proprietor was a 
Quaker ; — whether from scrupulous apprdiension that a bless-' 
ing would not attend a contract framed for the benefit of 
the Church between persons not in religious sympathy 
with each other; or, as a seeker of peace, he was afraid 
of the uncomplying disposition which at one time was too 
frequently conspicuous in that sect. Of this an instance 
had fallen under his own notice ; for, while he taught school 
at Loweswater, certain persons of that denomination had refused 
to pay annual interest due under the title of Church-stock * ; 
a great hardship upon the incumbent, for the curacy of 
Loweswater was then scarcely less poor than that of Seathwaite. 
To what degree this prejudice of his was blameable need not 
be determined ; — certain it is, that he was not only desirous, 
as he himself says, to live in peace, but in love, with all men. 
He was placable, and charitable in his judgments ; and, how- 
ever correct in conduct and rigorous to himself, he was ever 
ready to forgive the trespasses of others, and to soften the cen- 
sure that was cast upon their frailties. — It would be unpardon- 

• Mr. Walker's charity being of that kind which ** seeketh not her 
own,** he would rather forego his rights than distrain for dues which the 
parties UaUe reAised to pay as a point of conscience. 
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aJbUfi to omit that, in the nudntenance of bis virtues, he receiyed 
due support from the Partner of his long life. She was equally 
strict in attending to her share of their joint carea» nor kaa-di*. 
ligent in her appropriate occupatioiw. A person who had been 
some time their senrsnt in the latter part of their lives, oen- 
oliided the panegjrric of her mistress by saying to me, '* she 
was no less excellent than her husband ; she was good to the 
poor, she was good to every thing ! " He survived for a short 
time this virtuous companion. When she died, he ordered that 
her body should be borne to the grave by three of her daughters 
and one grand*daughter; and, when the corpse was lifted from 
the threshold, he insisted upon lending his aid, and feeling 
about, for he was then almost blind, took hold of a napkin fixed 
to the coffin ; and, as a bearer of the body, entered the Chi^[»el9 
a few steps from the lowly Parsonage. 

What a contrast does the life of this obscurely-seated, and, 
in point of worldly wealth, poorly-repaid Churchman, present 
to that of a Cardinal Wolsey ! 

** O *tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heaven ! *' 

We have been dwelling upon images of peace in the moral 
world, that have brought us again to the quiet enclosure of con- 
secrated ground, in which this venerable pair lie interred. The 
sounding brook, that rolls close by the church-yard without 
disturbing feeling or meditation, is now unfortunately laid bare; 
but not long ago it participated, with the chapel, the shade of 
some stately ash-trees, which will not spring again. While the 
spectator from this spot is looking round upon the girdle of 
stony mountains that encompasses the vale, — masses of rock^ 
out of which monuments for all men that ever existed might 
have been hewn, it would surprise him to be told, as with truth 
he might be, that the plain blue slab dedicated to the memory 
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of this aged pair, is a production of a qiuury in North Wales. 
It was sent as a mark of respect by one of their descendants 
from the Tale of Festiniog, a region almost as beautiful as that 
in which it now lies ! 

Upon the Seathwaite Brook, at a small distance from the 
Parsonage, has been erected a mill for spinning yam ; it is a 
mean and disagreeable object, though not unimportant to tlM 
spectator, as calling to mind the momentous changes wrought 
by such inventions in the frame of society — changes which 
have proved especially Unfavourable to these mountain solitudes. 
So much had been effected by those new powers, before the 
subject of the preceding biognipfaical sketch closed his life, 
that their operation coold not 'escape his notice, and doubtless 
excited tonefaiDg reflections upon the comparatively insignificant 
reanItB of his own manual industry. But Robert Walker was 
flot a man of times and circumstances : had he lived at a later 
period, the principle of duty would have produced application 
as unremitting ; the same energy of character would have been 
displayed, though in many instances with widely«different 
effects. 

Having mentioned in this narrative the vale of Loweswater 
as a place where Mr. Walker taught school, I will add a few 
memoranda from its parish register, respecting a person ap- 
parently of desires as moderate, with whom he must have been 
intimate during bis residence there. 

** Let him that would, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mounting wishes ; but for me. 
Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

Henry Forest, Curate. 
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Honour, the idol which the most adore. 
Receives no homage from my knee ; 
Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity. 

Henry Forest came to Loweswater, 1708, being 25 years of 
age." 

« This Curacy was twice augmented by Queen Anne's 
bounty. The first payment, with great difficulty, was paid to 
Mr. John Curwen of London, on the 9th of May, 1734, depo- 
sited by me, Henry Forest, Curate of Loweswater. T^ said 
9th of May, y* said Mr. Curwen went to the office, and saw my 
name registered there, &c. This, by the Providence of God, 
came by lot to this poor place. 

Hsc testor H. Forest.** 

In another place he records, that the sycamore-trees were 
planted in the church-yard in 1710. 

He died in 1741, having been curate thirty-four years. It 
is not improbable that H. Forest was the gentleman who as- 
nsted Robert Walker in his classical studies at Loweswater. 

To this parish register is prefixed a motto^ of which the fol- 
lowing verses are a part* 

'* Invigilate viri, tacito nam tempora gressu 
Diffugiunt, nuUoque sono convertitur annus ; 
Utendum est setate, dto pede praeterit stas.** 

With pleasure I annex, as illustrative and confirmatory of 
the above account, Extracts from a Paper in the Christian 
Remembrancer, October, 1819 : it bears an assumed signature, 
but is known to be the work of the Rev. Robert Bamford, vicar 
of Bishopton, in the county of Durham ; a great-grandson of 



Mir* Walker, whose worth it commemoratesy by a Moord nol 
4ie less valuable for being written in very early youth. 

** His house was a nursery of virtue. All the inmates weri 
industrious, and cleanly, and happy. Sobriety, neatness, quietv 
aess, chamcterised the whole fiunily. No railings, no idleness^ 
no indulgence of passion, were permitted. Every child, how* 
ever young, had its appointed engagements ; every hand was 
busy. Knitting, spinning, reading, writing, mending clothes, 
«)Mlritig shoes, were by the different children constantly per- 
fimning. The fiitfaer himself sitting amongst them, and guiding 

their thoughts, was engaged in the same occupations. 

• ^ • • • • 

** He sate up late, and rose early ; when the family were at 
rest, he retired to a little room which he had built on the roof 
of his house. He had slated it, and fitted it up with shelves 
for his books, his stock of cloth, wearing iq>parel, and his 
utensils. There many a cold winter's night, without fire, while 
the roof was gbuted with ice, did he remain reading or writing, 
till the day dawned. He taught the children in the chapels 
lor there was no school-house. Yet in that cold, damp place 
he never had a five. He used to send the children in parties 
either to his own fire at home, or make them jrun up the 
mountain's side. t f • • • 

** It may be further mentioned, that he was § passionate 
admirer of nature ; she was his mother, and he was a dutiful 
child. While engaged on the mountains, it was his greatest 
pleasure to view the rising sun; and in tranquil evenings, as it 
alided behind the hills, he blessed its departure. He was 
skilled in fSossils and plants ; a constant observer of the stars 
and winds t the atmosphere was his delight. He made many 
experimeiits on its nature and properties. In summer he use4 
to gather a multitude of files and insects, and, by bis entertain* 
ing description, amuse and instruct his children. They shared 
all his daily employments, and derived many sentiments of lov^ 
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and bme^olcnee ftg» Ui elnarfatidiis «b the wvrin «iid piOi? 
ductioDs of iMtufie. Wiwtiier diey were followiag him ia tiMv' 
iield, er iniTOuading him in school, he took every opportenhy 
ef storiag their nmidB with iisefvl hifoniietioii. — -N<nr wee 4be: 
arde ef his inflaence confiiied to Seetiiwaite. Keaj « dint— t. 
BWtfaer has told her child of Mr. Walker, «nd beg^Bd hain to^ 
be As good a man. 

* • • • • 

^ Onoe, when I was very young, I had the pleanue ef seeia^ 
and heuing that ▼enersble old man in has 90th year, and even. 
then, the cdmness, the fiaroe, the perspsouity of his lermoiv 
sanctified and adorned by the wisdom of grey hairs, and the 
authority of virtue, bad such an eiect upon my nand, tiiat I 
never see a hoary-headed dergyman, without thinking ef Mb: 
Walker * * * *, He allowed no dissenter or methodiat to. 
intei&i« in tiie instroctien of the souls committed to his curt : . 
and so succeesfiil were his exertions, that he had not one dis*, 
s^ter of any denomination whatever in the whole parislw — -: 
Though he avoided all rdigious contiovenies, yet when agc^ 
had silvered his head, and virtuous piety had secured to his apn 
pearance reverence and siieat honour, no one, however deler-i 
nined in his hatred of apostolic descent, could have listened Uk, 
his £scourse*on ecd^astical history, and ancient times, with-; 
out tlunking, that one of the beloved apottles had retorned-to 
mortality, and in that vale of peace had come to exemplify dM^ 
beau^ of holiness in the life and charader of Mr. Walker. 



^ UntilthesiGknessof hi8wifi^,alewniBnUispfevioai tohei* 
death, his health and spirits and heuktie^ were unimpaired. 
But this misfortune gave him such a shodt, that his QoastitHliovi 
gradually decayed. His senses, except sights still pieeenKe4 
thehr powers. . He never preached with steadiness after hii| 
wife's death. His vdoe fidtered : he always looked aft the seail 
die4iad uead. H^ could not paes her tomb without tean^ 
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He became, ipHien akme^ sad and iiidaiiclioly» tiiough still 
among his fiiends kind and good-humoured* He went to bed 
about 12 o'clock the night before his death. As his custom 
was, he went, tottering and leaning upon his daughter's arm, to 
examine the heayens, and meditate a few moments in the open 
air. ' How clear the moon shines to night ! * He said those 
w<»rd8, sighed, and laid down. At six next morning he was 
found a corpse. Many a tear, and many a heayy heart, and 
many a grateful blessing followed him to the grare." 

Sonnet xxxiT, 

** Wejbei that we are greater than we know*** 

« And foel that I am happier than I know. ** — Miltok. 

The allusion to the Greek Poet will be obvious to the classical 
reader. 
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WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 

OR, 

THE FATE OF THE NORTONS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

. Ddifixra tfa» Sbiaixicr of 1307^ the Author Tinted, tor the 
first time, the beautiful scenery that surrounds Bolton Priory, 
in Toikshire; and the Poem of the Whus Dos, founded 
upon a Tradition connected with the place, was composed at 
the close of the same year. 
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In treHised shed with clustering rases gay, 
And, Mary! oft beside our blazing Jb^e, 
When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heart's desire, 
Did we together read in Spenser's Lay 
How Una, sad qf soul — in sad attire. 
The gentle Una, bom of heavenly birth. 
To seek her Knight went wandering o'er the earth. 

Ah, then. Beloved! pleasing wtis the smart, 

And-'the tear precious in compa,ssion shed 

For Her, who, pierced by sorrow's thrilling dart^ 

IMd meekly bear the pang unmerited s 

JHeek as tiuU emblem of her lowly heart 

The miljkrwhite Lamb which in a line she led, — 

Andfaiihful, loyai in her innocence, 

ZAke the- brave Lion slain t> her defence* 

Notes could we hear as of a faery shell 
Attuned to fiords with- sacred- wisdom fraught; 
Free Fancy prized each specious miracle. 
And all itfi finer inspiration eaught; 
Till in the bosom, of our rustic Cell, 
We by -a lamentable change were taught 
That '^ bliss with mortal Man may not abides'*'^ 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied! 

E 4i 



« They tet deny a Ood, detttoy Kan^s iMjbili^ : fbt certainly 
Man is of kinn to tile Beasts by kis Body ; and if ha be not of 
kinn to God by las Spirit, be is a base ignoble Cieatuta* It 
destroys likewise Magnanimity, and the raising of humane 
Nature : for take an eaample of a Dogg, and mark' what a 
generosity and courage he will put on, when h^ finds himself 
maintained by a Man, who to him is instead of a God, or 
Melior Natura. Which courage is manifestly such, as that 
Creature without that confidence of a better Nature than his 
own could never attain. So Man, when he resteth and assureth 
himself upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a force 
and fiuth which human Nature in itself could not obtain.** 

Lord Bacon. 
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Faox BoltcML^s old monastic tower 
The bells ring loud with gladsome powet j» 
The sun is hnght ; the fields are gay 
With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet^ hood and scarf. 
Along; the banks of crystal Wharf^ 
Through the Vale retired and lowlyj. 
Trooping to that summons h<dy» 
And^.up am<mg the mocMrlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company 1 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms^ 
That down- the steep hills force theurway^ 
Like cattle throug|h the budded brooms; - 
Path^ or no path^ what care they ? 
And thus in joyous mood they hie 
To Bolton's mouldering Priory. . 

^'What-would they there ?-^ Full fifty years 
That sumptuous File^ with all its peers^ 
Too harshly hath "beeax doomed to taste 
The hittemess of wrong and waste : 
Its courts are ravaged j but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power. 
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That ancient voice which wont to call 

To mass or some high festival ; 

And in the shattered fabric's heart 

Remaineth one protected part ; 

A rural Chapel^ neatly drest^ 

In covert like a little nest ; 

And thither young and old repair^ 

This Sabbath-day^ for praise and prayer. 

Fast the church-yard fills; — anon 
Look again^ and they all are gone; 
The cluster round the porch^ and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior's Oak f 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : -^ 
With one consent the people rejoice^ 
Filling the church with a lofty voice! 
They sing a service which they feel : 
For 'tis the sunrise now of 2eal^ 
And faith and hope are in their prime 
In great Eliza's golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din^ 
And all is hushed^ without and within ; 
For though the priest^ more tranquilly^ 
Recites the holy liturgy^ 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
—When soft ! — the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green. 
Where is no living thing to be seen; 
And through yon gateway^ where is found,, ] 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound. 
Free entrance to ihe church-yard ground; 
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And right across the verdant sod 

Towards the very house of God ; 

— Comes gliding in with lovely gleam. 

Comes gliding in serene and slow. 

Soft and silent ^B a dream, 

A solitary Doe! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And heauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 

And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, ye dead I 
Lie quiet in your church*yard bed ! 
Ye living, tend your holy cares ; 
Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart an(i sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 
'Tis a work for sabbath hours 
If I with t)us bright Creature go : 
Whether she be of forest bowers. 
From the bowers of earth below; 
Or a Spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest heaven, 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Roun4 and through this Pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate! 
Now a step or two her way 
Is through space of open day. 
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Where the enanomed mumy tight 

Brightens her thmt was so bright ;^ 

Now dodi a deiieate flhadov fidl, 

Falls upon l|er lake ft hreath^ 

From some lofty arch or vaiSl, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partaikea 

Of the glory that she mfdces^ -^ 

High^ribhed vault of stoiie^ or cell 

With perfect cuiming framed as well 

Of stone^ and iyy^ and the spisead 

Of the elder's bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forixidding cell^ 

That doth the liying stars repel^ 

And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 

The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show; 
And^ re-appearing, she no less 
To the open day gives Uessedness. 
But say, among these holy places. 
Which thus assiduoKtsly she paces. 
Comes she widi a votary's task. 
Rite to perform, or boon to adc ? 
Fair Pilgrim ! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence ? 
Can she be grieved for quire or shrine. 
Crushed as if by wmth divine ? 
For what survives of house where Gk)d 
Was worshipped, or where Man abode ; 
For old magnificence undone ; 
Or for the gentler work begun 
By Nature, soft^ng and oonoealingj^ 
And busy with a hand of healing, — 
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For altar^ whence ike cross was rtot. 
Now rich with mossy omsmeni^ <-— 
Or dormitory's length kid b«re^ 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair; 
And sapling ash^ whose place of faiith 
Is that lordly chamber's hearth ? 

— She sees a warrior carved in stone. 
Among the thidc weeds^ stretdbed alMie 
A warrior^ with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side. 

And hands in res^nation prest^' 
Palm to palm^ <»i his tranquil bwast : 
Methinks she passeth by the s^ht. 
As a common creature might : 
If she be doomed to inward care. 
Or service^ it must lie elsewhere. 

— But hers are eyes serenely bright^ 
And on she moTes— with pace how light 1 
Nor.ifares to stoop her head^ and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown ; 
And thus she fares^ until at last 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grare 

In quietness she lays h^ down; 

Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks^ when the summer breeze hath died. 

Against an anchored vessel's side ; 

JSyeB 80^ without distress, doth die 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid in its g<MBg, 
To a lingering motion bound. 
Like the river in its flowing -~ 
Can there be a softer sound ? 
So the balmy minutes pass. 
While this radiant Creature lies 
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Couched upon the dewy grass^ 

Pensively with downcast eyes. 

— When now again the people rear 

A voice of praise^ with awful cheer ! 

It is the last^ the parting song ; 

And from the temple forth they throng — * 

And quickly spread themselves ahroad -^ 

While each pursues his several road. 

But some^ a variegated hand^ 

Of middle-aged^ and old^ and youngs 

And little children hy the hand 

Upon their leading mothers hung^ 

Tum^ with oheisance gladly paid^ 

Towards the spot^ where^ full in view^ 

The lovely Doe of whitest hue, 

Her sahbath couch has made. 

It was a solitary mound ; 
Which two spears' length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divide : 
As if in some respect of pride ; 
Or melancholy's sickly mood^ 
Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 
Or ^;uilt^ that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

" Look, there she is^ my Child I draw near ; 
She fears not, wherefore should we fear? 
She means no harm; " — but still the Boy, 
To whom the words were softly said. 
Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 
A shame-faced blush of glowing red ! 
Again the Mother whispered low, 
^^ Now you have seen the famou9 Doe j 
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From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over the hills this sahbath-day; 
Her work^ whatever it be^ is done^ 
And she will depart when we are gone; 
Thus doth she keep from year to year^ 
Her sabbath mornings foul or fair." 

This whisper soft repeats what he 
Had known from early infancy. 
Bright is the Creature — as in dreams 
The Boy had seen her — yea, more bright ; 
But is she truly what she seems ? * 
He asks with insecure delight. 
Asks of himself — and doubts — and i^till 
The doubt returns against his will : 
Though he, and all the standers-by, 
Could teU a tragic history 
Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear. 
Why thus the milk-white Doe is .found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound ; 
And why she duly loves to pace 
The circuit of this hallowed place. 
Nor to the Child's inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined ; 
For, spite of sober truth, that sees 
A world of fixed remembrances 
Which to this mystery belong. 
If, undeceived, my skill can trace 
The characters of every face, 
There lack not strange delusion here. 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear. 
And superstitious fancies strong. 
Which do the gentle Creature wrong. , . 

VOL. III. F 
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That bearded^ staff-supported Sire^ 
(Who in his youth hath often fed 
Full cheerily on convent breads 
And heard old tales by the convent-fire^ 
And lately hath brought home the scars 
Gathered in long and distant wars) 
That Old Man — studious to expound 
The spectacle — hath mounted high 
To days of dim antiquity ; 
When Lady ASliza mommed 
Her Son^ and felt in her despair^ 
The pang of unavailing prayer ; 
Her Son in Wharf's abysses drowned^ 
The noble Boy of Egremound. 
From which affliction^ when God's grace 
At length had in her heart found place^ 
A pious structure^ fair to see^ 
Rose up — this stately Priory ! 
The Lady's work, — but now laid low ; 
To the grief of her soul that doth come and go. 
In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe : 
Which, though seemingly doomed in its breast to sustain 
A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain. 
Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and bright j 
And glides o'er the earth like an angel of light. 

Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door; 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a griesly sight ; 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 
There, face by face, and hand by hand. 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 
And, in his place, among son and sire. 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 
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A valiant mah^ and a name of dread^ 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red ; 

Who dragged Earl Pemhroke from Banhury church. 

And smote off his head on the stones of the porch ! 

Look down among them, if you dare ; 

Oft does the White Doe loiter there. 

Prying into the darksome rent ; 

Nor can it be with good intent : — 

So thinks that Dame of haughty air. 

Who hath a Page her book to hold. 

And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 

Well may her thoughts be harsh ; for she 

Numbers among her ancestry 

Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously ! 

That slender Youth, a scholar pale. 
From Oxford come to his native vale. 
He also hath his own conceit : 
It is, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 
Who loved the Shepherd Lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary : 
Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 
A song of Nature's hidden powers ; 
That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 
'Twas said that she all shapes could wear ; 
And oftentimes before him stood. 
Amid the trees of some thick wood. 
In semblance of a lady fair ; 
And taught him signs, and showed him sights. 
In Craven's dens, on Cumbrian heights ; 
"When under cloud of fear he lay, 
A Shepherd clad in homely grey. 

Nor left him at his later day. , 

F 2 
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And bence^ when he^ with speiur and shield^ 

Rode ftill of years to Flodden fields 

His eye could see the hidden springs 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland's King^ 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

But not in wars did he delight^ 

Thi8 Clifford wished for wortMer might ; 

Nor in broad pomp^ or courtly state ; 

Him his own thoughts did elevate^ — 

Most happy in the shy recess 

Of Barden's humble quietness. 

And choice of studious friends had he 

Of Bolton's dear fraternity ; 

Who^ standing on this old church tower^ 

In many a cahn propitious hour^ 

Perused^ with him^ the starry sky ; 

Or^ in their cells^ with him did pry 

For other lore^ — through strong desire 

Searching the earth with chemic fire: 

But they and their good works are fled— 

And all is now disquieted — 

And peace is none^ for living or dead! 

Ah^ pensive Scholar^ think not so^ 
But look again at the radiant Doe ! 
What quiet watch she seems to keep, 
Alone^ beside that grassy heap ! 

Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet? 
While stand the people in a ring, 
Gazing, doubting, questioning; 
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Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recoUections clear and bright ; 
Which yet do unto aome impart 
An undistUTbed repose of heart. 
And all the assembly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe; 
But see — they vanish one by one^ 
And last, the I>oe herself is gone. 

Harp! we have been full long beguiled 
By busy dreams, and fancies wild; 
To which, with no reluctant strings^ 
Thou hast attuned thy murmurings; 
And now before this Pile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace: 
But, harp! diy murmurs may not cease— •- 
Thou hast breeze-like visidngs; 
For a Spirit with angel- wings 
Hath touched thee, and a Spirit's hand: 
A voice is with us — a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory^ 
A tale of tears, a mortal story 1 

CANTO SECOND. 

The Harp in lowliness obeyed; 

And first we sang of the green-wood shade. 

And a solitary Maid; 

Beginning, where the song must end. 

With. her, and with her sylvan Friend; 

The Friend who stood before her sight. 

Her only unextinguished light; 

Her last Qompanion in a dearth 

Of love^ upon a hopeless earth. 
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For She it was — this Maid^ who wrought 
Meekly^ with foreboding thought^ 
In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblest work; which^ standing by^ 
Her Father did with joy behold^ — 
Exulting in the imagery; 
A Banner^ one that did fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will : 
For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such was the command) 
The Sacred Cross; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear; 
Full soon to be uplifted high^ 
And float in rueful company ! 

It was the time when England's Queen 
Twelve years had reigned^ a Sovereign dread; 
Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturbed upon her virgin head; 
But now the inly-working North 
Was ripe to send its thousands forth^ 
A potent vassalage^ to fight 
In Percy's and in Neville's rights 
Two Earls fast leagued in discontent^ 
Who gave their wishes open vent; 
And boldly urged a general plea^ 
The rites of ancient piety 
To be triumphantly restored^ 
By the dread justice of the sword! 
And that same Banner^ on whose breast 
The blameless Lady had exprest 
Memorials chosen to give life 
And sunshine to a dangerous strife; 
That Banner^ waiting for the call^ 
Stood quietly in Rylstone HalL 
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It came^ — and Francis Norton said^ 
*' O Father ! rise not in this fray — 
The hairs are white upon your head; 
Dear Father^ hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day I 
Bethink you of your own good name: 
A just and gracious Queen have we^ 
A pure religion^ and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity* 
'Tis meet that I endure your scom^ — 
I am your son^ your eldest horn ; 
But not for lordship or for land^ 
My Father^ do I clasp your knees — 
The Banner touch not^ stay your hand^ -— 
This multitude of men dishand^ 
And live at home in hlameless ease ; 
For these my brethren's sake, for me; 
And^ most of aU^ for £mily!" 

Loud noise was in the crowded hall^ 
And scarcely could the Father hear 
That name — which had a dying fall. 
The name of his only Daughter dear, — 
And on the banner which stood near 
He glanced a look of holy pride. 
And his moist eyes were glorified; 
Then seized the staff, and thus did say: 
" Thou, Richard, hear'st thy father's name. 
Keep thou this ensign till the day 
When I of thee require the same: 
Thy place be on my better hand; — 
And seven as true as thou, I see. 
Will cleave to this good cause and me." 
He spake, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a gallant band! 
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Forth when Sire and Sons appeared 
A gratulating shout was reared^ 
With din of arms and minstrelsy^ 
From all his warlike tenantry^ 
All horsed and harnessed with him to ride; 
— A shout to which the hills replied! 

But Francis^ in the vacant hall^ 
Stood silent imder dreary weighty — 
A phantasm^ in which roof and wall 
Shook — tottered — swam hefore his sight; 
A phantasm like a dream of night! 
Thus overwhelmed^ and desolate^ 
He found his way to a postern-gate; 
And^ when he waked at lengthy his eye 
Was on the calm and silent sky; 
With Mr ahout him breathing sweety 
And earth's green grass beneath his feet; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer^ 
Faint — hut it reached that sheltered spot ; 
He heard^ and it disturbed him not. 

There stood he^ leaning on a lance 
Which he had grasped unknowingly^ -— 
Had blindly grasped in that strong trance^ 
That dimness of heart agony ; 
There stood he^ cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 
The past he calmly hath reviewed: 
But where will be the fortitude 
Of this brave Man^ when he shJaH see 
That Form beneath the spreading tree^ 
Ajid know that it is Emily ? 
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Oh! hide them from each other^ hide^ 
Kind Heayen, this pair seYerdy tried! 

He saw her where in open view 
She sate heneath the spreading yew^ — 
Her head upon her lap^ concealing 
In solitude her hitter feeling ; 
How could he choose hut shrink or sigh? 
He shrunk^ and muttered inwardly^ 
^' Might ever son command a sire^ 
The act were justified to-day." 
This to himself — and to the Maid^ 
Whom now he had approached^ he sadd^ 
— '' Gone are they, — they have their desire; 
And I with thee one hour wiU stay. 
To give thee comfort if I may." 

He paused, her silence to partake. 
And long it was hefore he spake: 
Then, all at once, his thoughts turned round. 
And fervent words a passt^ found. 

" Gone are they, hravely, though misled; 
With a dear Father at their head! 
The Sons ohey a natural lord; 
The Father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy, — and a force 
Still stronger, bends him to his course. 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent ftineral. 
In deep and awful channel runs 
This sympathy of Sire and Sons; 
Untried our Brothers were beloved. 
And upw their faithfulness is proved: 
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For faithAil we must call them^ bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 
— There were they all in circle — there 
Stood Richard^ Ambrose^ Christopher^ 
John with a sword that will not fail^ 
And Marmaduke in fearless mail^ 
And those bright Twins were side by side; 
And there^ by fresh hopes beautified^ 
Stood He^ whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man^ our youngest^ fairest flower! 
I, by the right of eldest bom^ 
And in a second father's place^ 
Presumed to grapple with their scom^ 
And meet their pity face to face; 
Yea, trusting in God's holy aid, 
I to my Father knelt and prayed. 
And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly. 
And would have laid his purpose by^ 
:But for a glance of his Father's eye, 
Mliich I myself could scarcely brook* 

- Then be we, each, and all, forgiven ! 
Thee, chiefly thee, my Sister dear. 
Whose pangs are registered in heaven. 
The stifled sigh, the hidden tear. 
And smiles, that dared to take their place. 
Meek filial smiles, upon thy face. 
As that unhallowed Banner grew 
Beneath a loving old man's view. 
Thy part is done — thy painful part ; 
Be thou then satisfied in heart ! 
A further, though far easier, task 
Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; 
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VKf efforts cannot Uend^ 
I OBDOt for sueh cause contend ; 
Their aims I utterly forswear; 
But I in body will be there. 
Unarmed and naked will I go. 
Be at their side, come weal or woe : 
On kind occasions I may wait. 
See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. 
Bare breast I take and an empty hand."* — 
Therewith he threw away the lance. 
Which he had grasped in that strong trance. 
Spumed it — like something that would stand 
Between him and the pure intent 
Of love on which his soul was bent. 

" For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or Man ; — such innocence. 
Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress ; 
In that thy very strength must lie. 
— O Sister, I could prophesy ! 
The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well ; — 
Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 
Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 
'Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side. 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 
A comfort in the dark abyss : 

• See the Old BaUad, — ** The RUing of the North.** 
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But look tiot for me when I am gone^ 

And be no farther wrought upon. 

Farewell all wishes^ all debate^ 

All prayers for this cause^ or for that ! 

Weep^ if that aid thee ; hut depend 

Upon no help of outward friend ; -* 

£Bpoii8e thy doom at once^ and deave 

To fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall^ both we and ours, -^ 

This Mansion and these pleasant bowers^ 

Walks^ pools^ and arbours^ homestead^ hall^ 

Our fate is theirs^ will reach them all ; 

The young Horse nrast forsake his manger^ 

And learn to glory in a Stranger; 

The Hawk forget his perch — the Hound 

Be parted from his ancient ground : 

The blast will sweep us all away^ 

One desolation^ one decay! 

And even this Creature !" which words sayings 

He pointed to a lovely Doe^ 

A few steps distant^ feedings straying ; 

Fair Creature^ and more white than snow ! 

" Even she will to her peaceful woods 

Return^ and to her murmuring floods^ 

And be in heart and soul the same 

She was before she hither came^ -— 

£re she had learned to love us all^ 

Herself beloved in Rylstone Hall. 

— But thou^ my Sister^ doomed to be 

The last leaf which by Heaven's decree 

Must hang upon a blasted tree ; 

If not in vain we breathed the breath 

Together of a purer faith -— 

If hand in hand we have been led^ 
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« 

And thcm^ (O happy thought tfau day!) 
Not seldom foremost in the way — 
If on one thou^t our minds have fed^ 
And we have in one meaning xead — ^ 
If^ when at home our private weal 
Hath suffered ftom the shock of seal 
Together we have learned to prize 
Forhearanoe and self-sacrifice — 
If we like combatants have fared. 
And for this issue been prepared— 
Xf thou art beautiful, and youth 
And thought endue thee with all truth — 
Be strong ; — be worthy of the grace 
Of Grod, and fill thy destined place : 
A Soul, by fwoe of sorrows high. 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity !" 

He ended, -*- or she heard no more ; 
He led her from the Yew-tree shade. 
And at the Mansion's silent door, 
He kissed the consecrated Maid ; 
And down the Valley he pursued. 
Alone, the armed Multitude. 
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Now joy for you and sudden cheer. 
Ye Watchmen upon Brancepeth Towen ; 
Looking forth in doubt and fear. 
Telling melancholy hours ! 
Proclaim it, let your masters hear 
That Norton with his Band is near ! 
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The Watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word^ — and the Earls descry 
Forthwith the armed Company 
Marching down the hanks of Were. 

Said fearless Norton to the Pair 
Grone forth to hail him on the Plain — 
^' This meetings noble Lords ! looks fair^ 
I hring with me a goodly train ; 
Their hearts are with you : — hill and dale 
Have helped us : — Ure we crossed^ and Swale, 
And Horse and Harness followed — see 
The best part of their Yeomanry ! 
— Stand forth^ my Sons ! — these eight are mine^ 
Whom to this service I commend ; 
Which way soe'er our fate incline^ 
These will be faithful to the end ; 
They are my all" — voice failed him here, 
^' My all save one, a Daughter dear ! 
Whom I have left, the mildest birth. 
The meekest Child on this blessed earth. 
I had — but these are by my side. 
These Eight, and this is a day of pride ! 
The time is ripe — with festive din 
Lo ! how the people are flocking in, — 
Like hungry Fowl to the Feeder's hand 
When snow lies heavy upon the land." 

He spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear ; 
And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth came 
Grave Gentry of estate and name. 
And Captains known for worth in arms ; 
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And prayed the Earls in tdf-defence 
To rise^ and prove tbeir innocence. -~ 
'^ Rise^ noble Earls^ pat forth your might 
For holy Cbardi^ and the People's right !" 

The Norton fixed^ at this demand^ 
His eye upon Northumberland^ 
And said^ '^ The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England's Crown 
Remains without an Heir^ the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 
Who^ paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else^ in this can find 
A mutual hope^ a common mind ; 
And plot^ and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm. 
— Brave Earls ! to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trusty 
To you a suffering State complains^ 
And ye must raise her from die dust. 
With wishes of still bolder scope 
On you we look^ with dearest hope^ 
Even for our Altars^ — for the prize 
In Heaven^ of life that never dies ; 
For the old and holy Church we moum^ 
And must in joy to her return. 
Behold !" — and from his Son whose stand 
Was on his rights from that guardian hand 
He took the Banner^ and unfurled 
The precious folds — " behold," said he, 
'^ The ransom of a sinful world; 
Let this your preservation be, — 
The wounds of hands and feet and side. 
And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died! 
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— This bring I from an ancient hearth^ 

These Records wrought in pledge of love 

By hands of no ignoble birth^ 

A Maid o'er whom the blessed Dove 

Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 

While she the holy work pursued." 

" Uplift the Standard!" was the cry 

From all the Listeners that stood rounds 

'' Plant it, — by this we live or die"-^ 

The Norton ceased not for that sound. 

But said, '' The prayer which ye have heard. 

Much injured Earls ! by these preferred. 

Is offered to the Saints, the sigh 

Of tens of thousands, secretly." 

" Uplift it !" cried once more the Band, 

And then a thoughtfid pause ensued. 

'' Uplift it I " said Northumberland — 

Whereat, from all the multitude. 

Who saw the Banner reared on high 

In all its dread emblazonry. 

With tumult and indignant rout 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out: 

The transport was rolled down the river of Were, 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, did hear. 

And the Towers of Saint Cuthbert were stirred by the shout ! 

Now was the North in arms: — r they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 
At Percy's voice: and Neville sees 
His Followers gathering in from Tees, 
From Were, and all the little Rills 
Concealed among the forked Hills — 
Seven Hundred Knights, Retainers all 
Of NeviQe, at their Master's call 
Had sate together in Raby Hall! 
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Such strength that £arldom held of yore; 

Nor wanted at this time rich store 

Of well-appointed Chivalry. 

^ Not loth the sleepy lance to wield^ 

And greet the old paternal shield^ 

They heard the summons ; — and^ furthermore^ 

Horsemen and Foot of each degree^ 

Unhound hy pledge of fealty^ 

Appeared^ with free and open hate 

Of novelties in Church and State; 

Knight^ Burgher^ Yeoman^ and £squire; 

And Romish Priest^ in Priest^s attire. 

And thus^ in arms^ a zealous Band 

Proceeding under joint command^ 

To Durham first their course they hear; 

And in Saint Cuthhert's ancient seat 

Sang Mass^ — and tore the hook of Prayer^ — 

And trod the Bible beneath their feet. 
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Thence marching southward smooth and free. 
They mustered their Host at Wetherby^ 
Full sixteen thousand fair to see;"* 
The choicest Warriors of the North ! 
But none for beauty and for worth 
Like those eight Sons — embosoming 
Determined thoughts — who^ in a ring 
Each with a lance^ erect and tall^ 
A falchion^ and a buckler small^ 
Stood by dieir Sire^ on Clifibrd-moor, 
To guard the Standard which he bore. 
— With feet that firmly pressed the ground 
They stood^ and girt their Father round; 

* From the old Ballad. 
VOL. III. O 
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Such was his choice^ — no Steed will he 
Henceforth bestride; — triumphantly 
He stood upon the grassy sod^ 
Trusting himself to the earthy and God. 
Rare sight to embolden apd inspire! 
Proud was the field of Sons and Sire^ 
Of him the most; and, sooth to say^ 
No shape of Man in all the array 
So graced the sunshine of that day* 
The monumental pomp of age 
Was with this goodly Personage; 
A stature undepressed in siae^ 
Unbent^ which rather seemed to rise^ 
In open victory o'er the weight 
Of seventy years^ to higher height; 
Magnific limbs of withered state^ — 
A face to fear and venerate^ — 
Kyes dark and strongs and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair^ thick spread^ 
MHiich a brown morion half-concealed^ 
Light as a hunter's of the field; 
And thus^ with girdle round his waist^ 
Whereon the Banner-staff might rest 
At need^ he stood^ advancing high 
The glittering^ floating Pageantry. 

Who sees him ? — many see^ and One 
With unpartidpated gaze; • 
Who 'mong these thousands Friend hath none^ 
And treads in solitary ways. 
He^ following wheresoe*er he mighty 
Hath watched the Banner from afar^ 
As Shepherds watch a lonely star^ 
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Or Mariners the distant light 

That guides them on a stonny night. 

And now^ upon a chosen plot 

Of rising ground^ yon heathy spot! 

He takes this day his far-off standi 

With breast unmailed^ unweaponed hand. 

— Bold is his aspect; but his eye 

Is pregnant with anxiety. 

While, like a tutelary Power, 

He there stands fixed, from hour io hour: 

Yet sometimes, in more humble guise. 

Stretched out upon the ^und he lie6; 

As if it were his only task 

Like Herdsman in the sqn to bask. 

Or by his mantle's help to find 

A shelter from the nipping wind: 

And thus, with short oblivion blest. 

His weary spirits gather rest. 

Again he lifts his eyes; and lo! 

The pageant glancing to and fro; 

And hope is wakened by the' sight. 

He thence may learn, ere fall c^ night, 

Which way the tide is doomed to flow. 

To London were the Chieftains bent; 
But what avails the bold intent ? 
A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of the North ; 
They inarch with Dudley at their head. 
And, in seven days' space, will to York be led! 
Can such a mighty Host be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near ? 
The Earls upon each other gazed; 
And Neville was opprest with fear; 

o 2 
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For^ though he hore a valiant name^ 
His heart was of a timid frame^ 
And hold if hoth had heen^ yet they 
" Against so many may not stay/' * 
And therefore will retreat to seize 
A strong Hold on the hanks of Tees; 
There wait a favourahle hour^ 
Until Lord Dacre with his power 
From Naworth comes; and Howard*s aid 
Be with them; openly displayed. 

While through the Host^ from man to man^ 
A rumour of this purpose ran^ 
The Standard gi'^ng to the care 
Of him who heretofore did hear 
That charge^ impatient Norton sought 
The Chieftains to unfold his thought^ 
And thus ahruptly spake^ — '* We yield 
• (And can it he .^) an unfought field! 
— How often hath the strength of heaven 
To few triumphantly heen given ! 
Still do our very children hoast 
Of mitred Thurston^ what a Host 
He conquered ! — Saw we not the Plain^ 
(And flying shaU hehold again) 
Where faith was proved? — while to hattle moved 
The Standard oh the Sacred Wain 
On which the. grey-haired Barons stood^ 
And the infant Heir of Mowbray's bloody 
Beneath the saintly ensigns three^ 
Stood confident of victory ! 
Shall Percy hlush^ then^ for his Name ? 
Must Westmoreland he asked with shame 

• Fhxm the old BaUad. 
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Whose were the numhers^ where the Iosb^ 

In that other day of Neville's Cross ? 

When^ as the Vision gave command^ 

The Prior of Durham with holy hand 

Saint Cuthhert's Relic did uprear 

Upon the point of a lofty spear^ 

And God descended in his power^ 

While the Monks prayed in Maiden's Bower. 

Less would not at our need he due 

To us^ who war against the Untrue; — 

The delegates of Heaven we rise^ 

Convoked the impious to chastise; 

We^ we^ the sanctities of old 

Would re-estahlish and uphold." -^ 

— The Chie& were hy hk zeal confounded^ 

But word was given — and the trumpet sounded ; 

Back through the melancholy Host 

Went Norton, and resumed his post. 

Alas ! thought he, and have I home 

This Banner raised so joyfully. 

This hope of all posterity. 

Thus to heeome at once ^e scorn 

Of hahhUng winds as they go hy, 

A spot of shame to the sun's Mght eye. 

To the frail clouds a mockery ! 

— " £ven these poor eight of mine would stem ; *' 
Half to himself, and half to them 

He spake, " would stem, or quell a force 
Ten times their numher, man and horse ; 
This hy their own unaided might. 
Without their father in their sight. 
Without the. Cause for which they fight; 
A Cause, whieh on a needful day 
Would hreed us thousands hrave as they." 

Q 3 
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— So spieiiidng, he his reverend head 
Raised towards that Imagery once more : 
But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt hefore : 
A shock of intimations vain^ 
Dismay^ and superstitious pain^ 
Fell on him^ with the sudden thought 
Of her by whom the work was wrought : — 
Oh wherefore was her countenance bright 
With love divine and gentle light? 
She did in passiveness obey^ 
But her Faith leaned another way. 
Ill tears she wept^ — I saw them fall^ 
I overheard her as she spake 
Sad words to that mute Animal^ 
The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not for Jesu's sake^ 
This Cross iri tears : — by her, and One 
Unworthier far, we are undone — 
Her Brother was it who assailed 
Her tender spirit and prevailed. 
Her other Parent, too, whose head 
In the cold grave hath long been laid. 
From reason's earliest dawn beguiled 
The docile, unsuspecting Child : 
' Far back — far back my mind must go 
To reach the weU-spring of this woe ! — 
While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Was played to cheer them in retreat ; 
But Norton lingered in the rear : 
Thought followed thought — and ere the last 
Of that unhappy train was past. 
Before him Francis did appear. 
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** Now whto 'tis not your aim to oppose/' 
Said he^ '^ in open field your Foes ; 
Now that from this decisive day 
Your multitude must melt away^ 
An unarmed Man may come unhlamed : — 
To ask a grace^ that was not claimed 
Long as your hopes were high, he now 
May hither hiing a fearless hrow : 
Wlien his discountenance can do 
No injury — may come to you. 
Though in your cause no part I hear. 
Your indignation I can share ; 
Am grieved this backward march to see. 
How careless and disorderly ! 
I scorn your Chieftains, men who lead. 
And yet want courage at their need ; 
Then look at them with open eyes ! 
Deserve they further sacrifice ? 
My Father ! I would help to find 
A place of shelter, till the rage 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
£xhaust itself and sink to rest ; 
Be Brother now to Brother joined ! 
Admit me in the equipage 
Of your misfortunes, that at least. 
Whatever fate remains behind, 
I may bear witness in my breast 
To your nobility of mind ! " 

'^ Thou Enemy, my bane and blight ! 
Oh ! bold to fight the Coward s fight 
Against all good" — but why declare. 
At length, the issue of this prayer ? 
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Or how^ from his depression raised^ 
The Father on his Son had gazed ; 
Suffice it that the Son gave way^ 
Nor strove that passion to allay^ 
Nor did he torn aside to prove 
His Brothers* wisdom or their love — 
But cahnly from the spot withdrew ; 
The like endeavours to renew^ 
Should e'er a kindlier time ensue. 
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From cloudless ether looking down^ 

The Moon^ this tranquil evenings sees 

A Camp^ and a heleaguered Town^ 

And Castle like a stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ; — 

And southward far^ with moors hetween. 

Hill-tops^ and floods^ and forests green. 

The hright Moon sees that valley small 

Where Rylstone's old sequestered Hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 

While from one pillared chimney breathes 

The smoke^ and moimts in silver wreaths. 

— The courts are hushed ; — for timely sleep 

The Grey-hounds to their kennel creep ; 

The Peacock in the broad ash-tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night. 

He who in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and hright 

Walked round, affronting the daylight ; 
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And higher still ahove the hower^ 

Wliere he is perched^ from yon lone Tower 

The Hall-clock in the clear moonshine 

With glittering finger points at nine. 

— Ah ! who could think that sadness here 

Hath any sway ? or pain^ or fear ? 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 

Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool's dark surface^ stirred 

By the night insects in their play^ 

Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand^ thousand rings of light 

lliat shape themselves and disappear 

Almost as soon as seen : — and lo ! 

Not distant far^ the milk-white Doe : 

The same fair Creature who was nigh 

Feeding in tranquillity^ 

When Francis uttered to the Maid 

His last words in the yew-tree shade ; *- 

The same fair Creature^ who hath found 

Her way into forbidden ground ; 

Where now^ within this spacious plot 

For pleasure made^ a goodly spot^ 

With lawns and beds of flowers^ and shades 

Of trellis-work in long arcades^ 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 

Of dose-clipt foliage green and taU^ 

Converging walks^ and fountains gay^ 

And terraces in trim array^ — 

Beneath yon cypress spiring high^ 

With pine and cedar spreading wide^ 

Their darksome boughs on either side^ 

In open moonlight doth she lie ; 
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Happy as others of her kind^ 
That^ far from human neighbourhood^ 
Range unrestricted as the wind^ 
Through park^ or chase^ or savage wood. 

But where at this still hour is she^ 
The consecrated Emily ? 
Even while I speak^ behold the Maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine^ where the Doe 
Beneath the cypress-spire is laid ; 
Cike a patch of April snow^ 
Upon a bed of herbage green^ 
Lingering in a woody glade^ 
Or behind a rocky screen ; 
Lonely relic I which^ if seen 
By the Shepherd^ is passed by 
With an inattaitive eye. 
— Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe ! 

Yet the meek Creature was not free^ 
Erewhile from some perplexity : 
For thrice hath she approached^ this day^ 
The thought-bewildered Emily ; 
Endeavouring^ in her gentle way^ 
Some smile or look of love to gain^ — 
Encouragement to sport or play ; 
Attempts which by the unhappy Maid 
Have all been slighted or gainsaid. 
Yet is she soothed : the viewless breeze 
Comes fraught with kindlier sympathies : 
Ere she had reached yon rustic Shed 
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Hong with late-flowering woodbine^ spread 

Along the walls and OTerhead ; 

The fragrance of the breathing flowers 

Revives a memory of those hours 

When here^ in this remote Alcove^ 

(While from the pendent woodbine came 

Like odours^ sweet as if the same) 

A fondly-anxious Mother strove 

To teach her salutary fears 

And mysteries above her years. 

— Yes^ she is soothed : — an Image faint — 

And yet not faint — a presence bright 

Returns to her ; -^ 'tis that blest Saint 

Who with mild looks and language mild 

Instructed here her darling Child^ 

While yet a pratder on the knee^ 

To worship in simplicity 

The invisible God^ and take for guide 

The faith reformed and purified. 

'Tis flown — the vision^ and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence ! 
" But oh ! thou Angel from above. 
Thou Spirit of matetnal love. 
That stood'st before my eyes, more dear 
Than Ghosts are fabled to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear ; 
As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry 
Descend on Francis : — through the air 
Of this sad earth to him repair. 
Speak to him with a voice, and say, 
* That he must cast despair away !' " 
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Then from within the embowered retreat 
Where she had found a grateftd seat 
Perturbed she issues. — She will go ; 
Herself will follow to the war^ 
And clasp her father's knees ; — ah^ no ! 
She meets the insuperable bar^ 
The injunction by her Brother laid ; 
His parting chaise — > but ill obeyed ! 
That interdicted all debate^ 
All prayer for this cause or for that ; 
All efibrts that would turn aside 
The headstrong current of their fate : 
Her duty is to stand and wait; 
In resignation to abide 
The shocks and finally secure 
O'er pain and grief a triumph pure. 
-^ She knows^ she feels it^ and is cheered ; 
At least her present pangs are checked. 
— But now an ancient Man appeared^ 
Approaching her with grave respect. 
Down the smooth walk which then she trod 
He paced along the silent sod^ 
And greeting her thus gently spake^ 
" An old Man's privilege I take ; 
Dark is the time — a woefid day ! 
Dear daughter of affliction^ say 
How can I serve you ? point the way. 

^' Rights have yon^ and may well be bold : 
You with my FaUier have grown old 
In friendship ; — go — from him — from me — 
Strive to avert this misery. 
This would I beg ; but on my mind 
A passive stillness is ei^oined. 
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— If prudence offer help or aid^ 
On you is no restriction laid ; 
^ You not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the Will divine." 

'* Hope^" said the Sufibrer's zealous Friend/ 
'' Must not forsake us till the end. — 
In Craven's wilds is many a den^ 
To shelter persecuted men : 
Far under ground is many a cave^ 
Where they might lie as in the grave. 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave ; 
Or let them cross the River Tweed, 
And be at once from peril freed !" 

— *' Ah tempt me not ! " she faintly sighed ; 
" I will not counsel nor exhort, — 
With my condition satisfied ; 
But you, at least, may make report 
Of what befalls ; — be this your task — 
This may be done ; — 'tis all I ask ! " 

She spake — and from the Lady s sight 
The Sire, imconscious of his age. 
Departed promptly as a Page 
Bound on some errand of delight. 
— The noble Francis — wise as brave. 
Thought he, may have the skill to save : 
Witli hopes in tenderness concealed. 
Unarmed he followed to the field. 
Him will I seek : the insurgent Powers 
Are now besieging Bamard*s Towers, — 
'' Grant that the Moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight !" 
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But quick the turns of chance and change. 
And knowledge has a narrow range; 
Whence idle feais^ and needless pain^ 
And wishes blind^ and efforts vain. — - 
Their flight the fair Moon may not see ; 
For^ from mid^heaven^ already she 
Hadi witnessed their captivity. 
She saw the desperate assault 
Upon that hostile castle made ; — 
But dark and dismal is the Vault 
Where Norton and his sons are laid ! 
Disastrous issue ! — he had said 
'* This night yon haughty Towers must yields 
Or we for ever quit the field. 
— Neville is utterly dismayed^ 
For promise fails of Howard's ud ; 
And Dacre to our call replies 
That he is unprepared to rise. 
My heart is sick ; — this weary pause 
Must needs be fatal to the cause. 
The breach is open — on the Wall^ 
This nighty the Banner shall be planted ! *' 
— 'Twas done — his Sons were with him — all; — 
They belt him round with hearts undaunted 
And others follow ; — Sire and Son 
Leap down into the court — > " 'Tis won" — 
They shout aloud ^^ but Heaven decreed 

Another close 

To that brave deed 
Which struck with terror friends and foes ! 
The friend shrinks back — the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band ; 
But they^ now caught within the toils^ 
Against a thousand cannot stand; — 
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The foe horn nmnbers courage drew^ 
And orerpowered that gallant few. 
^* A rescue for the Standard ! " cried 
The Father from within the walls ; • 
But^ see^ the sacred Standard falls ! -«- 
Coniusion through the Camp spread wide : 
Some fled — and some their fears detained; 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chamhers of the West^ 
Of that rash levy nought remained. 
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HioH on a point of rugged ground 
Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell^ 
Ahove the loftiest ridge or mound 
MHiere Foresters or Shepherds dwells 
An Edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single (Norton Tower its name) ; 
It fronts all quarters^ and looks round 
O'er path and road, and plain and ddl^ 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream. 
Upon a prospect without hound. 

The summit of this hold ascent. 
Though hleak and hare, and seldom free 
As Pendle-hiU or Pennygent 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet. 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met. 
To practise games and archery : 
How proud and happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and proud ! 
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And from the scorching noon-tide snn^ 
From showers^ or when the prize was won. 
They to the Watch-tower did repair. 
Commodious Pleasure-house ! and there 
Would mirth run round, with generous fare ; 
And the stem old Lord of Rylstone-haU, 
He was the proudest of them all \ 

m 

But now, his Child, with anguish pale, 
Upon the height walks to and fro ; 
'Tis well that she hath heard the tale. 
Received the hittemess of woe : 
For she had hoped, had hoped and feared. 
Such rights did feehle nature claim ; 
And oft her steps had hither steered. 
Though not unconscious of self-hlame ; 
For she her brother's charge revered. 
His farewell words ; and by the same. 
Yea by her brother's very name. 
Had, in her solitude, been cheered. 

She turned to him, who with his eye 
Was watching her while on the height 
She sate, or wandered restlessly, 
O'erburthened by her sorrow's weight ; 
To him who this dire news had told. 
And now beside the Mourner stood; 
(That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 
Wlio with her Father had grown old 
In friendship, rival Hunters they. 
And fellow Warriors in their day) 
To Rylstone he the tidings brought; 
Then on this place the Maid had sought: 
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And told^ as gently as could be^ 
The end of that sad Tragedy^ 
Which it had been his lot to see. 

To him the Lady turned ; " You ^aid 
That Francis lives^ he is not dead ? " 

'' Your noble Brother hath been spared^ 
To take his life they have not dared ; 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven's wiU) in vain 
His solitary course maintain; 
Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty^ seeing with clear sight; 
He wias their comfort to the last^ 
Their joy till every pang was past. 

" I witnessed when to York they came — 
What, Lady, if their feet were tied; 
They might deserve a good Man's blame; 
But, marks of infamy and shame. 
These were their triumph, these their pride. 
Nor wanted 'mid the pressing crowd 
Deep feeling, that found utterance loud, 
' Lo, Francis comes,' there were who cried, 
^ A Prisoner once, but now set free! 
*Tis well, for he the worst defied 
For sake of natural Piety; 
He rose not in this quarrel, he 
His Father and his Brothers wooed. 
Both for their own and Country's good. 
To rest in peace — he did divide. 
He parted from them; but at their side 
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Now walks in unanimitj — 
Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 
While to the prison they are home, 
Peace, peace to all indignity ! ' 

" And so in Prison were they laid — 
Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Maid, 
For I am come with power to hless. 
By scattering gleams, through your distress. 
Of a redeeming happiness. 
Me did a reverent pity move 
And :priyilege of ancient love ; 
And, in your service, I made bold — 
And, entrance gained to that strong-hold. 

^' Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his purposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned — 
He was commanding and entreating 
And said, ^ We need not stop^ my Son ! 
But I will end what is begnn; 
'Tis matter which I do not fear 
To entrust to any living ear.' 
And so to Francis he renewed 
His words, more calmly thus pursued. 

'^ ^ Might this our enterprise have sped. 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
A renovation from the dead, 
A spring-tide of immortal green : 
The darksome Altars would have blazed 
Like stars when clouds are rolled away; 
Salvation to all eyes that gazed. 
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Once more the Rood had been upraised 
To spread its arms^ and stand for aye. 
Then^ then^ had I survived to see 
New life in Bolton Priory; 
The voice restored^ the eye of Truth 
Re.opened that inspired my youth; 
To-48ee her in her pomp arrayed; 
This Banner (for such vow I made) 
Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same Temple have found rest: 
I would myself have hung it high^ 
Glad oiSering of glad victory ! 

'^ ^ A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer this sad and pensive time; 
A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble Being — bids me climb 
£ven to the last — one effort more 
To attest my Faith^ if not restore. 

" ' Hear then,' said he, ' while I impart. 
My Son, the last wish of my heart. 
— The Banner strive thou to regain; 
And, if the endeavour be not vain. 
Bear it — to whom if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign ? — 
Bear it to Bolton Priory, 
And lay it on Saint Mary's shrine, — 
To wither in the sun and breeze 
'Mid those decaying Sanctities. 
There let at least the gift be laid. 
The testimony there displayed; 
Bold proof that with no selfish aim. 
But for lost Faith and Christ's dear name, 
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I helmeted a brow though white^ 
And took a place in all men's sight; 
Yea ojffered up this beauteous Brood 
This fair unrivalled Brotherhood^ 
And turned away from thee, my Son ! 
And left — but be the rest unsaid. 
The name untouched, the tear unshed, -^^ 
My wish is known, and I have done : 
Now promise, grant this one request. 
This dying prayer, and be thou blest ! " 

" Then Francis answered fervently, 
^ If God so will, the same shall be.' 

'^ Immediately, this solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was heard. 
And Officers appeared in state 
To lead the Prisoners to their fate. 
They rose, oh ! wherefore should I fear 
To tell, or. Lady, you to hear ? 
They rose — embraces none were given -^ 
They stood like trees when earth and heaven 
Are calm ; they knew each other's worth. 
And reverently the Band went forth : 
They met, when they had reached the door. 
The Banner, which a Soldier bore. 
One marshalled thus with base intent 
That he in scorn might go before, 
And, holding up this monument, 
Conduct them to their punishment ; 
So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained. 
The unhappy Banner Francis saw. 
And, with a look of calm command 
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Inspiring universal awe^ 
He took it from the Soldier's hand ; 
And all the people that were round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
— High transport did the Father shed 
Upon his Son — and they were led. 
Led on, and yielded up their Inreath, 
Together died, a happy death ! 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 
This insult, and the Banner saved. 
That moment, from among the tidJe 
Of the spectators occupied 
In admiration or dismay. 
Bore unobserved his Charge away/' 

These things, which thus had in the sight 
And hearing passed of Him who stood 
With Emily, on the Watch-tower height. 
In Rylstone's woeful neighbourhood. 
He told ; and oftentimes with voice 
Of power to comfort or rejoice ; 
For deepest sorrows that aspire, 
Gro high, no transport ever higher. 
" Yet, yet in this affliction," sdid 
The old Man to the silent Maid, 
^^ Yet, Lady ! heaven is goodr-,- the night 
Shews yet a Star which is moet bright ; 
Your Brother lives — he lives —is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; 
Then let us leave this dreary place. 
She yielded, and with gentle pace. 
Though without one uplifted look. 
To Rylstone-hall her way she took.-^ 
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CANTO SIXTH. 

Why comes not Francis? — Joyful cheer 

In that parental gratulation^ 

And glow of righteous indignation^ 

Went with him from the doleful City : 

He fled -— yet in his flight could hear 

The death-sound of the Minster-hell ; 

That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 

To Marmaduke^ cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrose that ! and then a knell 

For him, the sweet half-opened Flower ! 

For all — all dying in one hour ! 

— Why comes not Francis ? Thoughts of love 

Should bear him to his Sister dear 

With motion fleet as a winged Dove; 

Yea, like a heavenly Messenger, 

An Angel-guest, should he appear. 

Why comes he not? — for westward fast 

Along the plain of York he past ; 

The Banner-staff was in his hand. 

The Imagery concealed from sight. 

And cross the expanse, in open flight. 

Reckless of what impels or leads. 

Unchecked he hurries on ; — nor heeds 

The sorrow through the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant cruelties 

Of vengeful military force. 

And punishment without remorse. 
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He marked not^ heard not as he fled ; 
All hut the suffering heart was dead 
For him abandoned to blank awe^ 
To vacancy^ and horror strong : 
And the first object which he saw^ 
With conscious sights as he swept along^ — 
It was the banner in his hand ! 
He felt^ and made a sudden stand. 

He looked about like one betrayed : 
What hath he done ? what promise made ? 
Oh weak^ weak moment ! to what end 
Can such a vain oblation tend^ 
And he the Bearer ? — Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe^ 
And find^ find any where^ a right 
To excuse him in his Country's sight ? 
No^ will not all Men deem the change 
A downward course^ perverse and strange ? 
Here is it^ — but how^ when ? must she^ 
The unoffending £mily^ 
Again this piteous object see ? 

Such conflict long did he maintain 
Within himself^ and found no rest ; 
Calm liberty he could not gain ; 
And yet the service was unblest. 
His own life into danger brought 
By this sad burden — even that thought^ 
Exciting self-suspicion strongs 
Swayed the brave man to his wrong. 
And how^ unless it were the sense 
Of all-^disposing Providence^ 
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Its will intelligiUy shown^ 

Finds he the banner in his hand, 

Without a thought to such intent^ 

Or conscious efibrt of his own ; 

And no obstruction to prevent. 

His Father's wish, and last command ! 

And, thus beset, he heaved a sigh ; 

Remembering his own prophecy 

Of utter desolation, made 

To £mily in the yew-tree shade : 

He sighed, submitting to the power^ 

The might of that prophetic hour. 

^^ No choice is left, the deed is mine -— 

Dead are they, dead ! — and I will go. 

And, for their sakes, come weal or woe. 

Will lay the Relic on the shrine." 

So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hill ; 
And up the vale of Wliarf his way 
Pursued ; — and, on the second day. 
He reached a summit whence his eyes 
Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 
There Francis for a moment's space 
Made halt — but hark ! a noise behind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace I 
He heard, and with misgiving mind. 
— 'Tis Sir George Bowes who leads the Band : 
They come, by cruel Sussex sent; 
Who, when the Nortons from the hand 
Of Death had drunk their punishment. 
Bethought him, angry and ashamed. 
How Francis had the Banner daimed. 
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And with that charge had disappeared ; 

By all the standen-hy revered. 

His whole hold carriage (which had quelled 

Thus far the Opposer^ and repdled 

All censure^ enterprise so hright 

That even had men had vainly striven 

Against that overcoming light) 

Was then reviewed^ and prompt word given^ 

That to what place soever fled 

He should he seized^ alive or dead. 

The troop of horse have gained the height 
Where Francis stood in open sight. 
They liem him round — '^ Behold the proofs 
Behold the £nsign in his hand 1 
He did not arm^ he walked aloof! 
For why ? — to save his Father's Land ; — 
Worst Traitor of them all is he, 
A Traitor dark and cowardly 1" — 

^' I am no Traitor," Francis said, 
*' Though this unhappy freight I hear ; 
It weakens me, my heart hath hied 
Till it is weak — hut you, heware. 
Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 
Whose self-reproaches are too strong 1 *' 
At this he from the heaten road 
Retreated tow rds a brake of thorn, 
Which like a place of 'vantage showed ; 
And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 
In self-defence with warlike brow 
He stood, — nor weaponless was now ; 
He from a Soldier's hand had snatdied 
A spear, — and with his eyes he watched 
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Their motions^ turning round and round : — 

His weaker hand the Banner held ; 

And straight^ by savage zeal impelled^ 

Forth rushed a Pikeman^ as if he^ 

Not without harsh indignity^ 

Would seize the same : — instinctiYely — 

To smite the Ofiender — with his lance 

Did Francis from the brake advance ; 

But^ from behind^ a treacherous wound 

Unfeeling^ brought him to the ground^ 

A mortal stroke : — oh grief to tell ! 

Thus^ thus^ the noble Francis fell : 

There did he lie of breath forsaken ; 

The Banner from his grasp was taken^ 

And borne exultingly away ; 

And the Body was left on the ground where it lay. 

Two days^ as many nights^ he slept 
Alone^ unnoticed^ and unwept ; 
For at that time distress and fear 
Possessed the Country far and near; 
The third day, One, who chanced to pass^ 
Beheld him stretched upon the grass. 
A gentle Forester was he. 
And of the Norton Tenantry ; 
And he had heard that by a Train 
Of Horsemen Francis had been slain. 
Much was he troubled — for the Man 
Hath recognised his pallid face ; 
And to the nearest Huts he ran. 
And called the People to the place. 
— How desolate is Rylstone-hall ! 
Such was the instant thought of all ; 
And if the lonely, Lady there 
Should be, this sight the cannot bear ! 
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Such thought the Forester expressed ; 
And all were swayed^ and deemed it best 
That^ if the Priest should yield assent 
And join himself to their intent^ 
Then^ they^ for Christian pity's sake^ 
In holy ground a grave would make ; 
That straightway buried he should be 
In the Church-yard of the Priory. 

Apart^ some little space^ was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
In no confusion or neglect 
This did they, — but in pure respect 
That he was bom of gentle BlOod ; 
And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 
So to the Church-yard they are bound. 
Bearing the Body on a bier 
In decency and humble cheer ; 
And psalms are sung with holy sound. 

But Emily hath raised her head. 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold ! — so many gone. 
Where is the solitary One ? 
And forth from Rylstqne-hall stepped she, — • 
To seek her Brother forth she went. 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Tow'rd Bolton's ruined Priory. 
She comes, and in the Vale hath heard 
The Funeral dirge ; — she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot — 
And darting like a wounded Bird 
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She reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground received the rest, — .. 
The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 
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Thou Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the Harp a strong command. 
Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden's sake. 
Say, Spirit ! whither hath she fled 
To hide her pocnr afflicted head ? 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ? — is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 
Some island which the wild waves beat. 
Is that the Sufferer's last retreat ? 
Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds ? 
High-climbing rock — low sunless dale — 
Sea — desert — what do these avail ? 
Oh take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! 

'Tis done ; — despoil and desolation 
O'er Rylstone's fair domain have blown ; 
The walks and pools neglect hath sown 
With weeds; the bowers are overthrown. 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
WhUe, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown. 
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The lordly Mansion of its pride 

Is stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 

Through purk and fields a perishing 

That mocks the gladness of the Spring ! 

And with this silent gloom agreeing 

There is a joyless human Beings 

Of aspect sudi as if the waste 

Were under her dominion placed : 

Upon a primrose hank^ her throne 

Of quietness^ she sits alone ; 

There seated, may this Maid he seen, 

Among the ruins of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert hright and green. 

And where full many a hrave Tree stood : 

That used to spread its houghs, and ring 

With the sweet Bird's carolling. 

Behold her, like a Virgin Queen, 

Neglecting in imperial state 

These outward images of fate. 

And carrying inward a serene 

And perfect sway, through many a thought 

Of chance and change, that hath heen brought 

To the subjection of a holy. 

Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 

The like authority, with grace 

Of awfulness, is in her face, — - 

There hath she fixed it ; yet it seems 

To o'ershadow by no native right 

That face, which cannot lose the gleams. 

Lose utterly the tender gleams 

Of gentleness and meek delight. 

And loving.kindness ever bright : 

Such is her sovereign mien : — her dress 
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(A vest with woollen cincture tied^ 
A hood of mountain-wool undyed) 
Is homely^ — fashioned to express 
A wandering Pilgrim's humbleness. 

And she hath wandered^ long and far, 
Beneath the light of sun and star ; 
Hath roamed in trouble and in grief^ 
Driven forward like a withered leaf. 
Yea like a Ship at random blown 
To distant places and unknown. 
But now she dares to seek a haven 
Among her native wilds of Craven ; 
Hath seen again her Father's Roof, 
And put her fortitude to proof; 
The mighty sorrow hath been borne. 
And she is thoroughly forlorn : 
Her soul doth in itself stand fast. 
Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of Reason ; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love ; 
Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable. 
And awfully impenetrable. 

And so — beneath a mouldered tree^ 
A self-surviving leafless Oak, 
By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage saved — sate Emily. 
There did she rest, with head recUned, 
Herself most like a stately Flower, 
(Such have I seen) whom chance of birth 
Hath separated from its kind. 
To live and die in a shady bower. 
Single on the gladsome earth. 
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When^ with a noise like distant thunder^ 
A troop of Deer came sweeping by ; 
And^ suddenly^ behold a wonder ! 
For^ of that band of rushing Deer^ 
A single One in mid career 
Hath stopped^ and fixed his large full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily^ 
A Doe most beautiful^ dear-white, 
A radiant Creature, silver-brigbt ! 

Thwi checked^ a little while it stayed ; 
A Hide thoughtful pause it made ; 
And then advanced with stealth-like pace^ 
Drew softly near her — and more near 
Stopped once again ; — but^ as no trace 
Was found of any thing to fear. 
Even to her feet the Creature came. 
And laid its head upon her knee. 
And looked into the Lady's face, 
A look of pure benignity. 
And fond unclouded memory ; 
It is, thought Emily, the same. 
The very Doe of other years ! 
The pleading look the Lady viewed. 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued. 
She melted into tears — 
A flood of tears, that flowed apace. 
Upon the happy Creature's face. 

Oh, moment ever blest ! O Pair I 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven's choicest care. 
This was for you a precious greeting. 
For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting. 
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Joined are they, and the sylvan Doe 
Can she depart ? can she forego^ 
The Lady^ once her playful Peer, 
And now her sainted Mistress dear ?* 
And will not Emily receive 
This lovely Chronicler of things 
Long past, delights and sorrowings ? 
Lone Sufferer ! will not she believe 
The promise in that speaking face. 
And take this gift of Heaven with grace ? 

That day, the first of a re-union 
Which was to teem with high communion. 
That day of balmy April weather. 
They tarried in the wood together. 
And when, ere fall of evening dew. 
She from this sylvan haunt withdrew. 
The White Doe tracked with faithful pace 
The Lady to her Dwelling-place ; 
That nook where, on paternal ground, 
A habitation she had found. 
The Master of whose humble board 
Once owned her Father .for his Lord; 
A Hut, by tufted Trees defended. 
Where Rylstone Brook with Wharf is blended. 

When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe was there in sight. 
She shrunk : — with one frail shock of pain. 
Received and followed by a prayer. 
Did she behold — saw once again ; 
Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ; — 
But, wheresoever she looked round. 
All now was trouble-haunted ground. 
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So doth the Sufferer deem it good 

Even once again this neighhourhood 

To leave. — Unwooed, yet unforbidden^ 

The White Doe followed up the Vale, 

Up to another Cottage — hidden 

In the deep fork of Amerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 

Herself, in spots unseen before. 

Why tell of mossy rock, or tree. 

By lurking Dembrook's pathless side. 

Haunts of a strengthening amity 

That calmed her, cheered, and fortified? 

For she hath ventured now to read 

Of time, and place, and thought, and deed. 

Endless history that lies 

In her silent Follower's eyes ! 

Who with a power like human Reason 

Discerns the favourable season. 

Skilled to approach or to retire, — 

From looks conceiving her desire. 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien. 

That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately wreathed 

Her arms, or over-deeply breathed. 

Walked quick or slowly, every mood 

In its degree was understood; 

Then well may their accord be true. 

And kindly intercourse ensue. 

— Oh ! surely 'twas a gentle rousing 

When she by sudden glimpse espied 

The White Doe on the mountain browsing. 

Or in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler sank 

Beside her, on some sunny bank ! 
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How soothed^ when in thick bower enclosed,^ 

They like a nested Pair reposed ! 

Fair Vision! when it crossed the Maid 

Within some rocky cavern laid^ 

The dark cave's portal gliding by^ 

White as whitest cloud on high^ 

Floating through an azure sky. 

— What now is left for pain or fear ? 

That Presence^ dearer and more dear. 

Did now a very gladness yield 

At morning to the dewy field. 

While they, side by side, were straying. 

And the Shepherd's pipe was playing ; 

And with a deeper peace endued 

The hour of moonlight solitude. 

With her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back she came ; 
And, wandering through the wasted groves. 
Received the memory of old Loves, 
Undisturbed and undistrest. 
Into a soul which now was blest 
With a soft spring-day of holy. 
Mild, delicious, melancholy : 
Not sunless gloom or unenlightened. 
But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the Bells of Rylstone played 
Their Sabbath music — " (5otl U0 agtie ! " 
That was the sound they seemed to speak ; 
Inscriptive legend which I ween 
May on those holy Bells be seen. 
That legend and her Grandsire's name ; 
And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Had in her Childhood read the same^ 
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Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wrought. 
And of that lonely name she thought^ 
The Bells of Rylstone seemed to say. 
While she sate listening in the shade. 
With vocal music, " (^otl U0 aptie;" 
And all the Hills were glad to hear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked She Reason's firmest power ; 
But with the White Doe at her side 
Up doth she climh to Norton Tower, 
And thence looks round her far and wide ; ' 
Her fate there measures, — all is stilled, — 
The Feehle hath suhdued her heart ; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled. 
Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ! 
But here her Brother's words have failed ; 
Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 
That fihe, of him and all hereft. 
Hath yet this faithful Partner left ; 
This single Creature that disproves 
• His words, remains for her, and loves. 
If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him — for one, or all ; 
Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soul's soft sleep ; 
A few tears down her cheek descend 
For this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And hless for hoth this savage spot ! 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold — 
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Here hath she^ here hefore her sights 

Close to the summit of this height^ 

The grassy rock-encirded Found 

In which the Creature first was found. 

So heautiful the spotless Thrall 

(A lovely Youngling white as foam) 

That it was brought to Rylstone-hall; 

Her youngest Brother led it home^ 

The youngest, then a lusty Boy, 

Brought home the prize — and with what joy ! 

But most to Bolton's sacred Pile, 
On favouring nights, she loved to go : 
There ranged through cloister, court, and aisle. 
Attended by the soft^paced Doe ; 
Nor feared she in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary*s shrine * 
Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 
For that she came ; there oft and long 
She sate in meditation strong : 
And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourned ; 
Was happy that she Uved to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet; 
How happy in its turn to meet 
That recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance ; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior Creature ! 

A mortal Song we frame, by dower 
£ncouraged of celestial power ; 
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Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 
Whose voice we heard^ whose hand and wings 
Swept like a hreeze the conscious strings^ 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 
And, quitting unsubstantial dreams. 
Sang in this Presence kindred themes ; 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead, — 
Dead — but to live again on Earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth ; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 
From fair to fairer ; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod. 
By* sorrow lifted towards her God ; 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 
Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend, — 
There stopped ; — her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied — 
Her sanction inwardly she bore. 
And stood apart from human cares : 
But to the world returned no more. 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale Peasants in their prayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 
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Rose to the God from whom it came ! 
— In Rylstone Church her mortal frame 
Was huried by her Mother's side. 

Most glorious sunset 1 and a ray 
Survives — the twilight of this day — 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Support^ and whom the forest shields ; 
Who, having filled a holy place. 
Partakes, in her degree. Heaven's grace ; 
And hears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most — 
The enclosure of this Church-yard ground; 
Here wanders like a gliding Ghost, 
And every Sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the People when the Bells 
Are heard among the moorland dells. 
Finds entrance through yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the Sabbath-day ; 
Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced. 
And floors encumbered with rich diow 
Of fret- work imagery laid low; 
Paces softly, or makes halt. 
By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault. 
By plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass. 
And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave ; 
But chiefly by that single grave^ 
That one sequestered hillock green. 
The pensive Visitant is seen. 
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There doth the gentle Creature lie 
With those adversities unmoved ; 
Cahn Spectacle^ by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 
And aye^ methinks^ this hoary Pile^ 
Subdued by outrage and decay^ 
Looks down upon her with a smile^ 
A gracious smile^ that seems to say^ 
" Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime! " 
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NOTES. 



The Poem of the White Doe of Rylstone is founded on a 
local tradition, and on the Ballad in Percy's Collection, entitled, 
« The Rising of the North/' The tradition is as follows : — 
<< About this time,** not long after the Dissolution, ** a White 
Doe, say the aged people of the neighbourhood, long continued 
to make a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the fells of 
Bolton, and was constantly found in the Abbey Church-yard 
during divine service; after the close of which she returned 
home as regularly as the rest of the congregation.** — Da. 
Whitaker*^ History tfthe Deanery of Craven. •"- Rylstone was 
the property and residence of the Nortons, distinguished in 
that ill-advised and unfortunate Insurrection ; which led me to 
connect with this tradition the principal circumstances of their 
fate, as recorded in the Ballad. 

" Bolton Priory,** says Dr. Whitaker in his excellent book. 
The Hbtory and Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven, ** stands 
upon a beautiful curvature of the Wharf, on a level sufficiently 
elevated to protect it from inundations, and low enough for 
every purpose of picturesque effect. 

" Opposite to the East window of the Priory Church, the 
river washes the foot of a rock nearly perpendicular, and of the 
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richest purple, where seyeral of the mineral beds, which break 
out, instead of maintaining their usual inclination to the hori- 
zon, are twisted by some inconceivable process into undulating 
and spiral lines. To the South all is soft and delicious ; the 
eye reposes upon a few rich pastures, a moderate reach of the 
riyer, sufficiently tranquil to form a mirror to the sun, and the 
bounding hills beyond, neither too near nor too lofty to exclude, 
even in winter, any portion of his rays. 

" But, after all, the glories of Bolton are on the North. 
Whatever the most fastidious taste could require to constitute a 
perfect landscape is not Only found here, but in its proper 
place. In ft'ont, and immediately under the eye, is a smooth 
expanse of park-like enclosure, spotted with native elm, ash, 
&C. of the finest growth : on the right a skirting oak wood, 
with jutting points of grey rock ; on the left a rising copse. 
Still forward, are seen the aged groves of Bolton Park, the 
growth of centuries ; and farther yet, the barren and rocky 
distances of Simon-seat and Barden Fell contrasted with the 
warmth, fertility, and luxuriant foliage of the valley below. 

*' About half a mile above Bolton the valley closes, and eitlier 
aide of the Wharf is overhung by solemn woods, from which 
huge perpendicular masses of grey rock jut out at intervals. 

" This sequestered scene was almost inaccessible till of late, 
that ridings have been cut on both sides of the River, and the 
most interesting points laid open by judicious thinnings in the 
wm>ds« Here a tributary stream rushes from a waterfall, and 
bursts through a woody glen to mingle its waters with the 
Wharf: there the Wharf itself is nearly lost in a deep cleft in 
the rock, and next becomes a homed flood enclosing a woody 
island — sometimes it reposes for a moment, and then resumes 
its native character, lively, irregular, and impetuous. 

** The cleft mentioned above is the tremendous Srain. This 
diasni, being incapable of receiring the winter floods, has 
formed on either side, a broad strand of naked gritstone full of 
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rock-basins, or * pots of the linn,* which betr witness to the 
restless impetuosity of so many Northern torrents. But, if 
here Wharf is lost to the eye, it amply repays another sense by 
its deep and solemn roar, like < the Voice of the angry Spirit 
of the Waters,* heard far above and beneath, amidst the silence 
of the surrounding woods. 

'< The terminating object of the landscape is the remains of 
Barden Tower, interesting from their form and situation, and 
still more so from the recollections which they excite.*' 

Page 59. Line 4. 

" From Bolton* s old monastic Tower J" 

It is to be regretted that at the present day Bolton Abbey 
wants this ornament : but the Poem, according to the imagin- 
ation of the Poet, is composed in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
« Formerly,** says Dr. Whitaker, « over the Transept was a 
tower. This is proved not only from the mention of bells at 
the Dissolution, when they could have had no other place^ bitf 
from the pointed roof of the choir, which must have terminated 
westward, in some building of superior height to the ridge.** 

Page 60. line 5. 

*' A rural Chapd, necUly drest*** 

** The Nave of the Church having been reserved at the Dis- 
solution, for the use of the Saxon Cure, is still a parochial 
Chapel ; and, at this day, is as well kept as the neatest EngUah 
Cathedral." 

Page 60. Line 12. 

'' fFho sate in the shade of the Prior's Oak.*' 
** At a small distance from the great gateway stood the Priot^s 
Oaky which was felled about the year 1790, and sold Hor IQt, 
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According to the price of wood at that time, it could scarcely 
have contained less than 1400 feet of timber." 

Page 66. Line la 

** IFhen Lady AaHzn mourned.** 

The detail of this tradition may be found in Dr. Whitaker*s 
book, and in a Poem in the Third Volume of this Collection, 
« The Force of Prayer," &c. 

Page 66. Line 26. 
" P(us, pass who will, yon chantry door,** 

« At the East end of the North aisle of Bolton Priory 
Church, is a chantry bdoi^ing to Bethmesly Hall, and ayaul^ 
where, according to tradition, the Claphams ** (who inherited 
this estate, by the female line from the Mauleverers) " were 
interred upright." John de Clapham, of whom this ferocious 
ikct is recorded, was a man of great note in this time : *< he was 
a ydiement partisan of the house of Lancaster, in whom the 
spirit of his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive*** 

Page 67. Line 19. 
** IFho loved the Shepherd Lord to meet^* 

In the Second Volume of these Poems, will be found one, 
entitled, " Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, upon the 
Restoration of Lord Clifford the Shepherd to the Estates and 
Honours of his Ancestors.*' To that Poem is annexed an 
account of this personage, chiefly extracted from Burn's and 
Nicholson's History of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
gives me pleasure to add these further particulars concerning 
him, from Dr. Whitaker, who says, « he retired to the solitude 
of Barden, where he seems to have enlarged the tower out of ^ 
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common keeper^s lodge, and wbere he found a retreat equally 
favourable to taste, to instruction, and to devotion. The 
narrow limits of his residence show that he had learned to 
despise the pomp of greatness, and that a small train of servants 
could suffice him, who had lived to the age of thirty a servant 
himself. I think this nobleman resided here almost entirely 
When in Yorkshire, for all his charters which I have seen are 
dated at Barden. 

" His early habits, and the want of those artificial measures 
of time which even shepherds now possess, had given him a turn 
for observing the motions of the heavenly bodies ; and, having 
purchased such an apparatus as could then be procured, he 
amused and informed himself by those pursuits, with the aid of 
the Canons of Bolton, some of whom are said to have been 
well versed in what was then known of the science. 

" I suspect this nobleman to have been sometimes occupied 
in a more visionary pursuit, and probably in the same company^ 

<< For, from the family evidences, I have met with two MSS. 
on the subject of Alchemy, which, from the character, spellings 
&c., may almost certainly be referred to the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. If these were originally deposited with the MSS^ 
of the Cliffords, it might have been for the use of this noble- 
man. If they were brought from Bolton at the Dissolution, 
they must have been the work of those Canons whom he almost 
exclusively conversed with. 

** In these peaceful employments Lord Clifford spent the 
whole reign of Henry the Seventh, and the first years of his 
son. But in the year 1513, when almost sixty years old, he 
was appointed to a principal command over the army which 
fought at Flodden, and showed that the military genius of the 
family had neither been chilled in him by age, nor extinguished 
by habits of peace. 

« He survived the battle of Flodden ten years, and died 
April 83d, 1523, aged about 70. I shall endeavour to appro*- 
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priate to him a tomb, vault, and chantry, in the choir of the 
church of Bolton, as I should be sorry to believe that he wa« 
deposited, when dead, at a distance from the place which in his 
lifetime he loved so well. 

*' By his last will he appointed his body to be interred at 
Shap, if he died in Westmoreland; or at Bolton, if he died in 
Yorkshire.*' 

With respect to the Canons of Bolton, Dr. Whitaker shows 
from MSS. that not only alchemy but astronomy was a fa- 
vourite pursuit with them. 

Page 77. Line 26. 
" Te Watchmen upon Brancepeth Towers,** 

Brancepeth Castle stands near the river Were, a few miles 
from the city of Durham. It formerly belonged to the Ne^ 
villes, Earls of Westmoreland. See Dr. Percy's account 

Page 84. Line 22. 

'* Of mitred Thurston, what a Host 
He conquered I " 

See the Historians for the account of this memorable battle, 
usually denominated the Battle of the Standard. 

Page 85. Line 2. 
" In tfiat other day of Neville* s Cross*** 

*< In the night before the battle of Durham was strucken and 
begun, the 17th day of October, anno 1346, there did appear to 
John Fosser, then Prior of the abbey of Durham, a Vision, com- 
manding him to take the holy Corporax-cloth, wherewith 
St. Cuthbert did cover the chalice when he used to say mass, 
and to put the same holy relique like to a banner-doth upon thy 
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point of a spear, and the next morning to go and repair to a place 
on the west side of the city of Durham, called the Red Hills, 
where the Maid*s Bower wont to be, and there to remain and 
abide till the end of the battle. To which vision, the Prior 
obeying, and taking the same for a revelation of God's grace and 
mercy .by the mediation of holy St. Cuthbert, did accordingly the 
next morning, with the monks of the said abbey, repair to the 
said Red Hills, and there most devoutly humbling and pros- 
trating themselves in prayer for the victory in the said battle : (a 
great multitude of the Scots running and pressing by them, 
with intention to have spoiled them, yet had no power to 
conunit any violence under such holy persons, so occupied in 
prayer, being protected and defended by the mighty Providence 
of Almighty God, and by the mediation of Holy St. Cuthbert, 
and the presence of the holy relique. ) And, after many conflicts 
and warlike exploits there had and done between the English 
men and the King of Scots and his company, the said battle 
ended, and the victory was obtained, to the great overthrow and 
confusion of the Scots, their enemies : And then the said Prior 
and monks accompanied with Ralph Lord Nevil, and John 
Nevil his son, and the Lord Percy, and many other nobles 
of England, returned home and went to the abbey church, 
there joining in hearty prayer and thanksgiving to God and 
holy St. Cuthbert for the victory atchieved that day." 

This battle was afterwards called the Battle of Neville's Cross 
from the following circumstance : — 

<* On the west side of the city of Durham, where two roads 
pass each other, a most notable, famous, and goodly cross of 
stone-work was erected and set up to the honour of God for 
the victory there obtained in the field of battle, and known by 
the name of NeviPs Cross, and built at the sole cost of the hord 
Ralph Nevil, one of the most excellent and chief persons in the 
■aid battle. *' The Relique of St. Cuthbert afterwards became 
of great importance in military events. For soon after this 
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hatde, sbjs the same author, << The prior caused a goodly and 
sumptuous banner to be made," (which is then described at 
great length,) " and in the midst of the same banner-cloth was 
the said holy relique and corporax-cloth enclosed, &c. &c. and 
so sumptuously finished, and absolutely perfected, this banner 
was dedicated to holy St. Cuthbert, of intent and purpose that 
for the future it should be carried to any battle, as occasion 
should serve ; and was never carried and shewed at any battle 
but by the especial grace of God Almighty, and the mediation 
of holy St. Cuthbert, it brought home victory ; which banner- 
cloth, after the dissolution of the abbey, fell into the pos- 
session of Dean Whittxngham, whose wife, called Katharine, 
being a French woman, (as is most credibly reported by eye- 
witnesses,) did most injuriously bum the same in her fire, to 
the open contempt and disgrace of all ancient and goodly re- 
liques." — Extracted from a book entitled, << Durham Cathe* 
dral, as it stood before the Dissolution of the Monastery." It 
appears, from the old metrical History, that the above-men- 
tioned banner was carried by the Earl of Surrey to Flodden 
Field. 

Page 95. Line 16. 

" An Edifice of warlike frame 

Stands single {Norton Tower its name)*** 

It is so called to this day, and is thus described by Dr. 
Whitaker : — " Rylstone Fell yet exhibits a monument of the 
old warfare between the Nortons and Cliffords. On a point of 
very high ground, commanding an immense prospect, and 
protected by two deep ravines, are the remains of a square 
tower, expressly said by Dodsworth to have been built by 
Richard Norton. The walls are of strong grout-work, about 
four feet thick. It seems to have been three stories high. 
Breaches have been industriously made in all the sides, almost 
to the ground, to render it untenable. 
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** But Norton Tower was probably a sort of pleasvre-hous^ 
in summer, as there are, adjoining to it, several large mounds, 
(two of them are pretty entire,) of which no other account can 
be given than that they were butts for large companies of 
archers. 

" The place is savagely wild, and admirably adapted to the 
uses of a watch-tower.** 



Page 108. Line 23. 



" despoil and desolation 



0*er Ri/lstone*8/air domain have blown*** 

" After the attainder of Richard Norton, his estates were 
forfeited to the crown, where they remained till the 2d or Sd of 
James ; they were then granted to Francis Earl of Cumber- 
land." From an accurate survey made at that time, several 
particulars have been extracted by Dr. W. It appears that the 
mansion-house was then in decay. Immediately adjoining is a 
close, called the Vivery, so called, undoubtedly, from the 
French Vivier, or modem Latin Vivarium ; for there are near 
the house large remains of a pleasure-ground, such as were 
introduced in the earlier part of Elizabeth's time, with topiary 
works, fish-ponds, an island, &c. The whole township was 
ranged by an hundred and thirty red deer, the property of the 
Lord, which, together with the wood, had, after the attainder 
of Mr. Norton, been committed to Sir Stephen Tempest. The 
wood, it seems, had been abandoned to depredations, before 
which time it appears that the neighbourhood must have 
exhibited a forest-like and sylvan scene. In this survey, 
among the old tenants, is mentioned one Richard Kitehen, 
butler to Mr. Norton, who rose in rebellion with his master, 
and was executed at Ripon." 



NOTES; 
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Page 113. lAneSi 

• " In ike deep fork of AinerdaU,^^ 
■ . ^ Kt the extremity of the parish of Binmsal, th^ valley of 
Wharf forks off into two grefit branches, one of which retains 
the- name of Wharfdale, to the source of the river ; the other is 
usually called Littondale, but more anciently and pcoperly, 
Amerdale. Dem-brook, which runs along an obscure valley 
from the N.W., is derived from a Teutonic word, dgnifying 
concealment. '* — Dr. Whitakxk. 

Page 114. Line 26. 

** When the Bells of Bi^stone pla^ 

Their Sabbath music — < €5oTl irjj a^Qe V ** 

On one of the bells of Rylstone church, which seems coeval 
with the building of the tower, Js this cypher^ 3[. 43. for. Jcim 
Norton, and the motto, «90D tttt a^Qe.' 



t> 



Page 116. Line 3. 
" The grassiy rock-encirded PouruL** 

Which is thus described by Dr. Whitaker : — "On the plain 
summit of the hill are the foundations of a strong wall 
stretching from the S. W. to the N. £. comer of the tower, 
and to the edge of a very deep glen. From this glen, a ditch, 
several hundred yards long, runs south to another deep and 
rugged ravine. On the N. and W. where the banks are very 
steep, no wall or mound is discoverable, paling being the only 
fence that could stand on such ground. 

« From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, it appears 
that such pounds for deer, sheep, &c. were far from being un- 
common in the south of Scotland. The principle of them was 
something like that of a wire mouse-trap. On the declivity of 

VOL. in. K 
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a steep hill, the bottom and sides of which were fenced so as to 
be impassable, a wall was constructed nearly level with the 
surface on the outside, yet so high within, that without wings 
it was impossible to escape in the opposite direction. Care was 
probably taken that these enclosures should contain better feed 
than the neighbouring parks or forests; and whoever is 
acquainted with the habits of these sequacious animals, will 
easily conceive, that if the leader was once tempted to descend 
into the snare, an herd would foUow." 



I cannot conclude without recommending to the n< 
lovers of beautiful scenery— Bolton Abbey and ita tig libott r- 
hood. This enchanting spot belongs to d» IMi* M Devon- 
shire ; and the superintendence of it Imp fat some years been 
entrusted to the Rev. William. CSmv who has most skilfully 
opened but its features ; wmi, in whatever he has added, has 
done justice to the pla€i^ fey working with an invisible hand of 
ait in the very syMl of nature. 



ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES, 

IN A SERIES OP SONNETS. 

PART I. 

FROM THE IKTEODUCTION OF CB AISTIANITT INTO BBITAIN, TO 
THE CONSUMMATION OF THE PAFAL DOMINION. 
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*' A verse may catch a wandering Soul, that flies 
Profounder Tracts, and by. a blest surprise 
Convert delight kito-a Saerifloe." 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



DuRmo the month of Decemher^ 1820^ I accompanied 
a much-loved and honoured Friend in a walk through 
different parts of his Estate^ with a view to fix upon 
the Site of a New Church which he intended to erect. 
It was one of the most heautiful mornings of a mild 
season^ — our feelings were in harmony with the. che- 
xishing influences of the scene; and^ such being o\ir 
purpose^ we were naturally led to look hack upon past 
events with wonder and gratitude^ and on the future 
with hope. Not long afterwards^ J^^'^^ o£ the Sonnets 
which will he found towards the close of this Series 
were produced as a private memorial of that morning's 
occupation. 

The Catholic Question^ which was agitated in Par- 
liament about that time^ kept my thoughts in the same 
course; and it struck me that certain points in the 
Ecclesiastical History of our Coimtry might advan- 
tageously be presented to view in Verse. Accordingly, 
I took up the subject^ and what I now offer to the 
Reader was the result. 

When this work was far advanced^ I was agreeably 
surprised to find that my Friend^ Mr. Southey^ was 
engaged^ with similar views^ in writing a concise 

K 3 
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History of the Church in England. If our Produc 
tions^ thus unintentionally coinciding^ shall he found 
to illustrate each other^ it will prove a high gratifica- 
tion to me^ which I am sure my Friend will participate. 

W. WORDSWORTH. 

RroAL Mount, 
January 24. 1822. 



[For the eonvenienee of passing from one point of the 
subject to another without shocks of abruptness, this 
'work has taken the shape of a series of Sonnets : but the 
Reader, it is hoped, wiil find that the pictures are often 
so dosdy connected as to have jointly the effect (^passages 
of a poem in a form of stanza to which there is no 
objection but one that bears upon the Fact w/Uy^^ifs 
difficulty. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SKETCHES. 



PART I. 



I. — INTBODUOTXON. 

I^ WHO aecompamed with faitihfiil pace 
Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring. 
And loved with Spirit ruled by his to sing 
Of mountain qidet and boon nature's grace ; 
I^ who essayed the nobler Stream to trace 
Of Liberty^ and smote the plausive string 
Till the checked Torrent^ proudly triumphing^ 
Won for herself a lasting resting-place ; 
Now seek upon the heights of Time the source 
Of a Holy River^ on whose banks are found 
Sweet pastoral flowers^ and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
Wliere^ for delight of him who tracks its course^ 
Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 

K 4 
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II. OONJECTURES. 

If there be prophets on whose spirits rest 

Past things^ revealed like future^ they can tell 

What Powers^ presiding o'er the sacred Well 

Of Christain Faith^ this savage Island blessed 

With its first bounty. Wandering through the West^ 

Did holy Paul * a while in Britain dwells 

And call the Fountain forth by miracle^ 

And with dread signs the nascent Stream invest ? 

Or He^ whose bonds dropped ofF^, whose prison doors 

Flew open^ by an Angelas voice unbarred ? 

Or some of humbler name> to these wild shores 

Storm-driven^ who having seen the cup of woe 

Pass from their Master^ sojourned here to guard 

The precious Current they had taught to flow ? 



III. TREPIDATION OF THE DRUIDS. 

Screams round the Arch*druid'sbrow the Seamew*}*— white 

As Menai's foam ; and tow*rd the mystic ring 

Where Augurs standi the future questioning. 

Slowly the Cormorant aims her heavy flighty 

Portending ruin to each baleful rite^ 

That^ in the lapse of ages^ hath crept o'er 

Diluvian truths^ and patriarchal lore. 

Haughty the^ard; — can these meek doctrines blight 

His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 

But all shall be fulfilled ; — the Julian spear 

A way first opened ; and^ with Roman chains^ 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 

They, come — they spread — the weak^ the sufferings hear ; 

Receive the faith^ and in the hope abide. 

• SeepoU, p.194. 

f This water.fowl was, among the Druids, an emblem of those traditions 
connected with the deluge that made an important part of their mysteriMw 
The Cormorant was a bird of bad omen. 
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IV. <— DRUIDICAL EXqOMIHJKICATIOK, 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road^ ; ^ 

Thou wretched Outcast^ from the gift of fire 

And food eut off hy sacerdotal ire. 

From every sympathy that Man hestowed ! 

Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 

Ancient of .days ! that to the eternal Sire 

These jealous Ministers of Law aspire. 

As to the one sole fount whence Wisdom flowed. 

Justice, and Order. Tremblingly escaped, ■ ■■ \ 

As if with prescience of the coming storm. 

That intimation when the stars were shaped ; 

And still, 'mid yon thick woods, the primal truth 

Glimmers through many a superstitious form 

That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. - - 



V. --- UNCERTAINTY. 



Darkness surrounds us ; seeking, we are lost 
On Snowdon's, wilds, amid Brigantian ^oves. 
Or where the solitary Shepherd roves 
Along the Plain of Sarum, hy the Ghost , 
Of Time and Shadows of Tradition, crost ; 
And where the boatman of the Western Ides 
Slackens his course ^— to mark those holy piles 
Which yet survive on bleak lona's coast. 
Nor these, nor monuments of eldest fame. 
Nor Taliesin's unforgotten lays. 
Nor characters of Greek or Roman fame. 
To an unquestionable Source have led ; 
Enough' — if eyes that sought the fountain-head^ 
In vain, upon the growing RiU may gaze. 
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VI. PERSECUTION. 

Lament ! for Dioclesian's fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning : but instinct 
With malice ne'er to deadliest weapon linked^ 
Which God's ethereal storehouses afford : 
Against the Followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages ; — some are smitten in the field •— 
Some pierced beneath the ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home ; — with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 
England's first Martyr^ whom no threats could shake : 
Self-offered Victim^ for his friend he died^ 
And for the faith — nor shall his name forsake 
That Hill •, whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By Nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 



VII. — reoovert. 
As^ when a storm hath ceased^ the birds regain 
Their cheerfulness^ and busily retrim 
Their nests^ or chant a gratulating hymn 
To the blue ether and bespangled plain; 
Even so^ in many a re-constructed fane^ 
Have the Survivors of this Storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude : 
And solemn ceremonials they ordaiu 
To celebrate their great deliverance; 
Most feelingly instructed 'mid their fear^ 
That persecution^ blind with rage extreme^ 
May not the less^ through Heaven's mild countenance^ 
Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer; 
For all things are less dreadful than they seem. 

- * See note, p. 194^ 
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VIII. — TEMPTATIONS FHOH ROMAN REFINEMENTS. 

Watch, and be finn ! for soul-subduing vice. 

Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await. 

Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate. 

And temples flashing, bright as polar ice. 

Their radiance through the woods, may yet suffice 

To sap your hardy virtue, and abate 

Your love of Him upon whose forehead sate 

The crown of thorns; whose life-blood flowed, the price 

Of your redemption. Shun the insidious arts 

That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown 

Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown. 

Language, and letters; — these, though fondly viewed 

As humanizing graces, are but parts 

And instruments of deadliest servitude ! 



IX. DISSENSIONS. 



That heresies should strike (if truth be scanned 
Presumptuously) their roots both wide and deep. 
Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 
Lo! Discord at the Altar dares to stand 
Uplifting tow'rd high Heaven her fiery brand, 
A cherished Priestess of the new-baptized ! 
But chastisement shall follow peace despised. 
The Pictish cloud darkens the enervate land 
By Rome abandoned; vain are suppliant cries. 
And prayers that would undo her forced farewell. 
For she returns not. — Awed by her own kneU, 
She casts the Britons upon strange Allies, 
Soon to become more dreaded enemies 
Than heartless misery called them to repel. 
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X. . . . - ■ 

STBU6GLB. OF TffS BRITONS JLO^lfST TPB BARBARIANS. 

Rise ! — they have risen: of brave Aneurin ask 

How they haye scourged old foes^ perfidious Mends: 

The spirit of Caractacus defends 

The Patriots^ animates their glorious task ; — . 

Amazement runs before the towering casque 

Of Arthur^ bearing throu^ the stormy fidd 

.The Virgin sculptured on his Christian shield : — 

Stretched in the sunny light of victory bask 

The Host that followed Urien as he strode 

O'er heaps of slain; — from Cambrian wood and mods 

Druids descend^ auxiHars of the Cross; 

Bards^ nursed on blue PlinHmmon's still abode^ 

Rush on the fi^t^ to harps preferring swords. 

And everlasting deeds to burning words ! 



XL — SAXON CONQUEST. 

Nor wants the cause the pamc-striking aid , 

Of hallelujahs * tost trom hill to hill — 

For instant victory. But Heaven's high will 

Permits a second and a darker shade 

Of Pagan night. Afflicted and dismayed^ 

The Relics of the sword flee to the mountains : 

O wretched Land ! whose tears have flowed like fountains ; 

Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid. 

By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 

For other monuments than those of Earth; t 

Who, as the fields and woods have given them birth^ 

Will bidld their savage fortunes only there ; 

Content, if foss, and barrow, and the girth 

Of long-drawn rampart^, witness what they were. 

• See note^ p. 195, * f See note, p. 195. 
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XII. -— .VOVA8TBB¥:OF oiiD JSANOOB.* 

The oppression 6/ the tumult — wrath and s^om ^-r^ ' . 

The tribulation — • avid the gleaming blades — * 

Such is the impetuous spirit that pervades 

The song of Taliesinf ; — Ours ^all mourn 

The unarmed Host who hy their prayers would turn 

The sword from Bangor^s wslIIs^ and guard the store 

Of Ahoriginal and Roman lore^ 

And Christian monuments^ that now must bum 

To senseless ashes. Mark! how all things swerve 

From their known course^ or vanish like a dream; 

Another language spreads from coast to coast; 

Only perchance some melancholy Stream 

And some indignant Hilla old names preserve^ 

When laws^ and jcreeds^ and people all are lost!. 



XIIL- — * OASUAXi INOTTEMENT. 

A BBiOHT-HAiBED compauy of youthful Slaves^ 
BeautiM Strangers^ stand within the Pale 
Of a sad market^ ranged for public sale^ 
Where Tiber^s stream the immortal City laves: 
Anoli by name; and not an Angel waves 
His wing who seemeth lovelier in Heaven's eye 
Than they appear to holy Gregory; 
Who^ haviiig learnt that name^ salvation craves 
For Them;» and for their Land. The earnest Sire^~ 
His questions urging^ feels in slender ties 
Of chiming sound commanding sympathies; 
De-ibians — ^ he would save them from God's Ibe ; 
Subjects of Saxon Mia^a — they shall sing 
Glad HAiiUslujahs to the eternal King! 

* See note, p. 195. 

t Taliesin was present at the battle wbicb preceded this desoUtlon.. 



XIV.— -GLAD TIDINCNB. 

For eyer baUowed be this morning fair^ 

Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread^ 

And blest the silver Cross^ which ye, instead 

Of martial banner^ in procession bear; 

The Cross preceding Him who floats in air^ 

The pictured Saviour! — By Augustin ledj 

They come — and onward travel without dread, 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer^ 

Sung for themselves^ and those whom they would fttel 

Bich conquest waits them : — the tempestuous aea . 

Of Ignorance^ that ran so rough and high^ 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords. 

These good men humble by a few bare words^ 

And cahn with fear of God's divinity. 



XV. PAVLDIUS. • 



But, t6 remote Northimibria's royal Hall, 
Where thoughtful Edwin, tutored in the school 
Of Sorrow, still maintains a heathen rule. 
Who comes with functions apostolical ? 
Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature tall. 
Black hair, and vivid eye, and meagre cheek. 
His prominent feature like an eagle's beak ; 
A Man whose aspect doth at once appal 
And strike with reverence. The Monarch leans 
Tow'rd the pure truths this Delegate propounds. 
Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation, — then convenes 
A synod of his Counsellors : — give ear. 
And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear ! 

• See note. p. 196. 
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XVI. PER8UASUMr» 

'' Man's life is like ft Spsmnr *, mighty King ! 

'^ That^ stealing in wbOe by the fire you sit 

'^ Housed m&L racing Friends^ is seen to flit 

'^ Safe from the storm^ in comfort tarrying. 

** Here did it enter — there^ on hasty wing 

" Flies out^ and passes on from cold to cold ; 

'^ But whence it came we know not^ nor behold 

'^ Whither it goes. Even such that transient Things ^ 

*^ The human Soul ; not utterly unknown 

'^ While in the Body lodged^ her warm abode ; 

'^ But from what world She came^ what woe or weal 

^' On her departure waits^ no tongue hath shown ; 

'^ This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 

'^ His be a welcome cordially bestowed!' 



\*» 



XVII. — CONVERSION. 

Pbompt transformation works the novel Lore ; 

The Council closed, the Priest in full career 

Rides forth, an armed man, and hurls a spear 

To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 

He served in folly. — Woden falls — and Thor 

Is overturned ; the mace, in battle heaved 

(So might they dream) till victory was achieved. 

Drops, and the God himself is seen no more. 

Temple and Altar sink, to hide their shame 

Amid oblivious weeds. '' O come to me, 

*^ Ye heavy laden /" such the inviting voice 

Heard near fresh streams f , — and thousands, who rejoice 

In the new Rite — the pledge of sanctity. 

Shall, by Regenerate life, the promise claim. 

* See note, p. 196L f See note, p. 197. 
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XVIII. — A1H)L00Y; 

Nob scorn tHe aid which Fancy oft doth lend 

The Soul's eternal interests to proinote : 

Deaths darkness^ danger^ are our natural lot ; 

And evil Spirits may our walk attend 

For aught the wisest know or comprehend ; 

Then he good Spirits free to hreathe a note 

Of elevation ; let their odours float 

Around these Converts ; and their glories hlend. 

Outshining nightly tapers^ or the hlaze 

Of the noon-day. Nor douht that golden cords 

Of good works, mingling with the visions, raise 

The 8oul to purer worlds : and who the line 

Shall draw, the limits of the power define. 

That even imperfect fedth to Man affords ^ - 



XIX. — PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY.* 

§ ■ — - 

How heautiful your presence, how henign. 

Servants iki God ! who not a thought will share 

With the vain world ; who, outwardly as hare 

As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 

That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine ! . 

Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 

Has called him forth to hreathe the common air. 

Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine 

Descended : -—happy are the eyes that meet 

The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stayed 

At his ai^roach, and low-howed necks entreat 

A henediction from his voice or hand ; 

Whence grace, through which Uie heart can understand; 

And vows^ that hind the will, in silence made. 

* See note, p.isn. 
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XX»*— OTHER INFLUENCES. 

Ah^ when the Frame^ round which m love we clung^ 

Is chilled hy deaths does mutual service fail ? 

Is tender pity then of no avail ? 

Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 

A waste of hope ? — From this sad source have sprung 

Rites that console the spirit^ under grief 

MHiich ill can hrook more rational relief: 

Hence^ prayers are shaped amiss^ and dirges sung 

For Souls whose doom is fixed ! The way is smooth 

For Power that trisivels with the human heart : 

Confession ministers^ the pang to soothe 

In him who at the ghost of gmlt doth start. 

Ye holy Men^ so earnest in your care. 

Of your own mighty instruments beware ! 



XXI. — SECLUSION. 



Lance, shield, and sword relinquished — at his side 
A Bead-roll, in his hand a clasped Book, 
Or staff more harmless than a Shepherd's crook. 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world — to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 
In cloistered privacy. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his ceU, 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride, 
At mom, and eve, and midnight's silent hour. 
Do penitential cogitations cling : 
Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 
In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 
Yet, while they strangle without mercy, bring 
For recompense their own perennial bower. 
VOL. in. L 
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XXI I. — OONTIKUBD. 

Methinks that to some vacant Hermitage 
My feet would rather turn — to some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock^ and near a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage to stage. 
Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 
Thence creeping under forest arches cool. 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be ; 
Crisp, yellow leaves my bed ; the hooting Owl 
My night-watch : nor should e'er the crested Fowl 
From thorp or viU his matins soimd for me» 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 



XXIII. REPROOF. 



But what if One, through grove or flowery mead. 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 

Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 

Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Bede! 

The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 

Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 

Of learning, where thou heard'st the billows beat 

On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 

Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse! 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 

Of a long life; and, in the hour of death. 

The last dear service of thy passing breath ! * 

* He expired dicUttng the last words of a translation of St. /oh&*« Gospel. 
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XXIV. 

SAXOX MONACTK&US, AND LIOHTS AND SHADZ8 OF THB RXUGIOM. 

By such examples moved to unbought pains^ 
The people work like congregated bees; * 
Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 
From Heaven a general blessing; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine; prosperous enterprise. 
Justice and peace : — bold faith ! yet also rise 
The sacred Structures for less doubtful gains. 
The Sensual think with reverence of the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond die grave; 
If penance be redeemable f, thence alms 
Flow to the Poor, and freedom to the Slave; 
And if fuU oft the sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 



XXV. MISSIONS AND TRAVELS. 

Not sedentary all : there are who roam 

To scatter seeds of Life on barbarous shores; 

Or quit with zealouft step their knee- worn floors 

To seek the general Mart of Christendom; 

Whence they, like richly-laden Merchants, come 

To their beloved Cells : — or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way. 

To lead in memoralde triumph home 

Truth — their immortal Una ? Babylon, 

Leamhd and wise, hath perished utterly. 

Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid the sigh 

That would lament her ; — Memphis, Tyre, are gone 

With all their Arts, — but classic Lore glides on 

By these Religioos saved for all posterity. 

• See note, pi 196. - f See note, p. 196. 

X. 2 
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xxvi. alfred. 

Behold a Pupil of the Monkish gown^ 

The pious Alfred^ King to Justice dear ! 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 

Mirror of Princes ! Indigent Renown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts^ who^ like the year^ 

Pours forth his bounty^ like the day doth cheer^ 

And awes like night with mercy-tempered frown. 

£ase from this noble Miser of his time 

No moment steals; pain narrows not his cares.* 

Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem^ 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem^ 

And Christian India^ through her wide-spread clime^ 

In sacred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 



XXVII. HIS DESCENDANTS. 

Can aught surviye to linger in the veins 
Of kindred bodies — an essential power 
That may not vanish in one fatal hour^ 
And wholly cast away terrestrial chains ? 
The race of Alfred covet glorious pains 
When dangers threaten^ dangers ever new! 
Black tempests burstings blacker still in view ! 
But manly sovereignty its hold retains; 
The root sincere^ the branches bold to strive 
With the fierce tempest^ whde^ within the round 
Of their protection^ gentle virtues thrive ; 
As oft^ 'mid some green plot of open ground^ 
Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom^ 
The fostered hyacinths spread their purple bloom. 

• See note, p. 1S& 
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XXVIII, -I- INFLUENCE ABUSED. 

Urged by Ambition^ who with subtlest skill 

Changes her means^ the Enthusiast as a dupe 

Shall soar^ and as a hypocrite can stoop^ 

And turn the instruments of good to ill^ 

Moulding the credulous People to his will. 

Such DuNSTAN ; — from its Benedictine coop 

Issues the master Mind, at whose feU swoop 

The chaste a£fections tremble to fulfil 

Their purposes. Behold^ pre-signified^ 

The Might of spiritual sway ! his thoughts^ his dreams. 

Do in the supernatural world abide: 

So vaunt a thnnig of Followers, filled with pride 

In shows of virtue pushed to its extremes^ 

And sorceries of talent misapplied. 



XXIX. DANISH CONQUESTS. 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey ! * 
Dissension checks the arms that would restrain 
The incessant Rovers of Uie Northern Main; 
And widely spreads once more a Pagan sway : 
But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 
Fierceness and rage ; and soon the cruel Dane 
Feels, through the influence of her gentle reign. 
His native superstitions melt away. 
Thus, often, when thick gloom the east o'ershrouds. 
The fiill-orbed Moon, slow-climbing, doth appear 
Silently to consume the heavy clouds; 
Ifow no one can resolve; but every eye 
Aroimd her sees, while air is hushed^ a dear 
And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 

* See noce, p^ 198. 
J* 9 
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XXX. — ^ OAKUTB, 

A PLEASANT music floats along the Mere, 

From Monks in Ely chanting service high, 

Whileas Canute the King is rowing by: 

" My Oarsmen," quoth the mighty King, " drvw near, 

^' That we the sweet song of the Monks may hear!" 

He listens (all past conquests and all schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams) 

Heart-touched, and haply not without a tear. 

The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still. 

While his free Barge skims the smooth flood along. 

Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme.* 

O suflering Earth ! he thankful; sternest dime 

And rudest age are subject to the thrill 

Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 



XXXI. THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 

The evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark ! 'tb the tolling Curfew ! the stars shine. 

But of the lights that cherish hmuehold caret 

And festive gladness, boms not one that dares 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 

Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, 

Of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares! 

Yet an the terrors of the lordly bell. 

That quench, from hut to palace, lamps and fires. 

Touch not the tapers of the sacred qmrcs. 

Even so a thraldom studioiis to expel 

Old laws and ancient customs to derange. 

Brings to Religion no injurious change. 

* Which to ifiU extant. 
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XXXII. - — THS (HHTNCIXi OF CXiEBMONT. 

" And shall^" the P<N»tiyf asks» ^^ profaneneas flow 

^^ From Nazareth — source of Christian Piety, 

^' From Bethlehem, firom the Moitnts of Agony 

^^ And glorified Ascension ? Warriors, go, 

" With prayers and l^essings we your path will sow ; 

^' Like Moses hold our hands erect, till ye 

*^ Have chased far off hy righteous victory 

'^ These sons of Amalec, or laid them low !" 

^' God willbth it,'* the whole awembly cry ; 

Shout which the enraptured multitude astoirnds! 

The Council-roof and Clermont's towers reply ; — 

^' God willeth it," from hill to lull rebounds. 

And, in awe-stricken Countries far and nigh. 

Through ^^ Nature's hollow arch" the voice resounds.* 



XXXIII. — CRUSADES. 

The turbaned Race are poured in thickening swarms 
Along the West ; though driven ficom Aquitaine^ 
The Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain ; 
And soft Italia feels renewed alarms ; 
The scimitar, that yields not to the charms 
Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 
Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, and check the current of their arms. 
Then blame not those who, by the mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world. Imagination, 
Upheave (so seems it) from her natural station 
All Christendom : -^they sweep along (was never 
So huge a host!) — to tear from the Unbeliever 
The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation, 

• The decision of this councU wm bettered to b^ iitftonOi knpwn ^ 
remote parte of lurope. 

h 4 
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XXXIV. RICHARD I. 

Redoubted King^ of courage leonine^ 

I mark thee^ Richard ! urgent to equip 

Thy warlike person with the staff and scrip ; 

I watch thee sailing o'er the midland brine ; 

In conquered Cyprus see thy Bride decline 

Her blushing cheeky love- vows upon her lip. 

And see love-emblems streaming from thy ship. 

As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 

My Song (a fearless Homager) would attend 

Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves the press 

Of war, but duty summons her away 

To tell — how, finding in the rash distress 

Of those enthusiast powers a constant Friend, 

Through giddier heights hath domb the Papal sway* 



XXXV, AN INTERDICT. 

Realms quake by turns : proud Arbitress of grace. 

The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the power 

She arrogates o er heaven's eternal door. 

Closes the gates of every sacred place. 

Straight from the sun and tainted air's embrace 

AU sacred things are covered : cheerful mom 

Grows sad as night — no seemly garb is worn. 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 

With natural smile of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 

Ditches are graves — funereal rites denied; 

And in the Church-yard he must take his Bride 

Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly come 

Into the pensive heart ill fortified. 

And comfortless despairs the soul benumb. 
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XXXVI.— PAPAIi ABUSES. 

As with the Stream our toyage we pursue^ 
The gross materials of this world present 
A marvellous study of wild accident ; 
Uncouth proximities of old and new ; 
And hold transfigurations^ more untrue 
(As might he deemed) to disciplined intent 
Than aught the sky's fantastic element^ 
Wlien niost fantastic^ offers to the view. 
Saw we not Henry scourged at Becket's shrine ? 
Lo ! John self-stripped of his insignia: — crown^ 
Sceptre and mantle^ sword and ring^ laid down 
At a proud Legate's feet ! The spears that line 
Baronial Halls^ the opprohrious insult feel ; 
And angry Ocean roars a vain appeals 



XXXVII. SCENE IN VENICE. 

Black Demons hovering o'er his mitred head^ 

To Caesar's Successor the Pontiff spake ; 

'^ Ere I ahsolve thee, stoop ! that on thy neck 

^' Levelled with Earth this foot of mine may tread." 

Then, he who to the Altar had heen led. 

He, whose strong arm the Orient could not check. 

He, who had held the Soldan at his heck. 

Stooped, of all glory disinherited. 

And even the common dimity of man ! 

Amazement strikes the crowd ; — while many turn 

Their eyes away in sorrow, others hum 

With scorn, invoking a vindictive han 

From outraged Nature ; hut the sense of most 

In ahject sympathy with power is lost, 
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XXXVIII. PAPAL DOMIKION. 

Unless to Peter*s Chair the yiewless wind 

Must come and ask permission' when to blow^ 

What further empire would it have ? for now 

A ghostly Domination^ unconfined 

As that hy dreaming Bards to Love assigned. 

Sits there in soher truth — to raise the low. 

Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow— 

Through earth and heaven to land and to unbind ! 

Resist — the thunder quails thee ! — crouch — - rebuff 

Shall be thy recompense ! from huid to land 

The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 

For occupation of a magic wand. 

And 'tis ihe Pope that wields it: —^whether rov^h 

Or smooth his front, our world i» in his hand! 
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PART II. 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE TROUBLES IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES U 



I. dSTSRTIAN MONASTERY. 



« 






Here Man more purely lives, less oft doth fall,* 
'' More promptly rises, walks with nicer heed. 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fires, and gain>s wi&iai 
A brighter crowr^" — On yon Cistertian wall 
That confident assorance may be read ; 
And^ to like shelter^ from the world have fled 
Increasing multitudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart's desires ; 
Yet^ while the nigged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty^ 
A gentler life spreads round the hdy spires ; 
Wliere'er they rise^ the sylvan waste retires. 
And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 

* See note, p. 196, 
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II. MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 

Record we too^ with just and faithful pen^ 
That many hooded Cenohites there are^ 
Who in their private Cells have yet a care 
Of public quiet ; unambitious Men^ 
Counsellors for the worlds of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war ; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
Of solitude, with love of science strong. 
How patiently the yoke of thought they bear ! 
How subtly glide its finest threads along ! 
Spirits that crowd the intellectual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the Astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 



III. -— OTHER BENEFITS. 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight^ 
Religion finds even in the stem retreat . 
Of feudal Sway her own appropriate seat ; 
From the Collegiate pomps on Windsor's height^ 
Down to the humble altar, which the Knight 
And his Retainers of the embattled hall 
Seek in domestic oratory small. 
For prayer in stillness, or the chanted rite; 
Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted round, 
Wlio teach the intrepid guardians of the place. 
Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn. 
And suffering under many a perilous wound. 
How sad would be their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace ! 
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IV. CONTINUED* 



And what melodious soands at times prevail ! ' 
And, ever and anon, how bright a gleam 
Pours on the surface of the turbid Stream ! 
What heartfelt fragrance mingles with the gale 
That swells the bosom of our passing sail ! 
For where, but on this River's margin, blow 
Those flowers of Chivalry, to bind the brow 
Of hardihood with wreaths that shall not fail ? 
Fair Court of Edward ! wonder of the world ! 
I see a matchless blazonry unfurled 
Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love ; 
And meekness tempering honourable pride ; 
The Lamb is couching by the Lion's side. 
And near the flame-eyed Eagle sits the Dove. 



V. CBUSADERS. 



Nor can Imagination quit the shores 

Of these bright scenes without a farewell glance 

Criven to those dream-like Issues — that Romance 

Of many-coloured life which Fortune pours 

Round the Crusaders, till on distant shores 

Their labours end ; or they return to lie. 

The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy. 

Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 

Am I deceived ? Or is their requiem chanted 

By voices never mute when Heaven unties 

Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies ; 

Requiem which Earth takes up with voice undaunted. 

When she would tell how Good, and Brave, and Wise, 

For their high guerdon not in vain have panted ! 
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VI. mANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Enough 1 for see^ with dim association 
The tapers bum ; the odorous incense feeds 
A greedy flame ; the pompous mass proceeds ; 
The Priest bestows the appmnted eonaeeration ; 
And^ wliile the Host is raised^ its elevation 
An awe and supernatural horror breeds^ 
And all the People bow their heads, like reeds 
To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration. 
This Valdo brooked not. On the banks of Rhone 
He taught, till i>ersecution chased him thence, 
To adore the Invisible, and Him alone. 
Nor were his Followers loth to seek defence. 
Mid woods and wilds, on Nature's craggy throne. 
From rites tiiat trample upon soul and sense. 



VII. WALDENSES. 

These who gave earliest notice, as the Lark 

Springs from the ground tiie mom to gratukte ; 

Who rather rose the day to antedate. 

By striking out a solitary spark. 

When all the world with midnight gloom was dark — 

These Harbingers of good, whom bitter hate 

In vain endeavoured to exterminate, 

Fell Obloquy pursues with hideous bark ; * 

But they desist not ; — and the sacred fire. 

Rekindled thus, from dens and savage woods 

Moves, handed on with never-ceasing care. 

Through courts, through camps, o'er limitary floods ; 

Nor lacks this sea-girt Isle a timely share 

Of the new Flame, not suflercd to expire. 

* See note, p. 199. 
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VIII. ABCHBmHOP OHICHBLT TO HENRY V. 

*' WvLAT Beast in wildemeas or cultured field 

" The lively beauty of the Leopard shows ? 

'' What Flower in meadow-ground or garden grows 

'' That to the towering Lily doth not yield ? 

^^ Let both meet only on thy royal shield ! 

'^ Go forth, great King ! claim what ^y birth bestows; 

" Conquer the GaUie Lily which thy foes 

^^ Dare to uaurp ; — thou hast a sword to wield, 

'' And Heaven will crown the right." — The mitred Sire 

Thus spake — and lo ! a Fleet, for Gaul addrest. 

Ploughs her bold course across the wondering seas ; 

For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 

Of youthful Heroes, is no sullen fire. 

But one that leaps to meet the fanning breeze. 



IX. — WABS OF TOBK AND LANCASTER. 

Thus is the storm abated by the craft 

Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to protect 

The Church, whose power hath recently been checked, 

Wliose monstrous riches threatened. So the shaft 

Of victory mounts high, and blood is quafied 

In fields that rival Cressy and Poictiers — 

Pride to be washed away by bitter tears ! 

For deep as hell itself, the avenging draught 

Of civil slaughter. Yet, while Temporal power 

Is by these shocks exhausted. Spiritual truth 

Maintains the else endangered gift of life ; 

Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth; 

And, under cover of this woeful strife. 

Gathers unblighted strength from hour to hour. 
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X. WIGIiIFFS!. 

Once more the Church is seized with sudden fear^ 

And at her call is WidifFe disinhumed : 

Yea^ his dry bones to ashes are consumed 

And flung into the brook that travels near j 

Forthwith, that ancient Voice which Streams can hear. 

Thus speaks (that Voice which walks upon the wind. 

Though seldom heard by busy human kind,) 

'' As thou these ashes, little Brook ! wilt bear 

*^ Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 

*' Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 

" Into main Ocean they, this Deed accurst 

'' An emblem yields to friends and enemies 

'^ How the bold Teacher's Doctrine, sanctified 

^^ By Truth, shall spread throughout the world dispersed. 



XI. CORRUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER CLERGY. 

'*■ WoB to you. Prelates ! rioting in ease 

'^ And cumbrous wealth — the shame of your estate ; 



« 



You, on whose progress dazzling trains await 
Of pompous horses; whom vain titlesplease; 
Who will be served by others on their knees. 
Yet wiU yourselves to God no service pay ; 
" Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
^' To Heaven ; for either lost in vanities 
'' Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

'' And speak the word " Alas ! of fearful things 

*Tis the most fearful when the People's eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings ; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 
Of Justice armed, and Pride to be laid low. 
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XII. ABUSE OF M0NA8TI0 POWER* 

And what is Penance with her knotted thongs 

Mortification with the shirt of hair^ 

Wan cheeky and knees indurated with prayer^ 

Vigils^ and fastings rigorous as long^ 

If cloistered Avarice scruple not to wrong 

The pious, humble, useftd Secular, 

And rob the People of his daily care. 

Scorning that world whose blindness makes her strong ? 

Inversion strange ! that unto One who lives 

For self, and struggles with himself alone. 

The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 

That to a Monk allots, in the esteem 

Of God and Man, place higher than to him 

Who on the good of others builds his own ! 



XIII. MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet more, — round many a Convent's blazing fire 
Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 
Them Venus sits disguised like a Nun, — 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage high and higher 
Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterful desire — 
To stay the precious waste. Through every brain 
The domination of the sprightly juice 
Spreads high conceits to madding Fancy dear. 
Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain. 
Whose votive burthen is — '' Our kingdom's here ! 
VOL. ni. M 
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XIV. — DISSOLUTION OF THE U0NASTEBIE8. 

Threats come which no submission may assuage ; 

No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute. 

And, 'mid their choirs unroofed by selfish rage. 

The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 

And the green lizard and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age.* 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose : 

Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these desperate shocks — 

She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 

Arimathean Joseph's wattled cdls. 



XV. THE SAME SUBJECT, 

The lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek 

Through saintly habit than from e£fbrt due 

To unrelenting mandates that pursue 

With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 

Goes forth — unveiling timidly her cheek 

Sufiused with blushes of celestial hue. 

While through the Convent gate to open view 

Softly she glides, another home to seek. 

Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine. 

An Apparition more divinely bright ! 

Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 

Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 

Poured forth, while summer suns at distance shine> 

And the green vales lie hushed in sober light ! 

• See note, pi isa 
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XVI. CONTINUED. 

Yet some^ Noviciates of the cloistral shade^ 

Or chained hy vows^ with undissemhled glee 

The warrant hail — exulting to he free ; 

Like ships hefore whose keels^ fuiJl long emhayed 

In polar ice^ propitious winds have made 

Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea^ 

Their liquid worlds for hold discovery^ 

In all her quarters temptingly displayed ! 

Hope guides the young ; hut when the old must pass 

The threshold^ whither shall they turn to find 

The hospitality — the alms (alas ! 

Alms may he needed) which that House hestowed ? 

Can they^ in faith and worship^ train the mind 

To keep this new and questionahle road ? 



XVII. — SAINTS. 



Ye^ toOj must fly hefore a chasing hand. 
Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned ! 
Ah! if the old idolatry he spumed. 
Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land: 
Her adoration was not your demand. 
The fond heart pro£fered it — the servile heart; 
And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 
The Dragon quelled; and valiant Margaret 
TVhose rival sword a like Opponent slew: 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
Of harmony; and weeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met 
Gales sweet gs those that over Eden blew ! 
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XYIII. THE yiRGiIN. 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman ! above all women glorified^ 
Our tainted nature's solitary boast; 
Purer than foam on central Ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses^ than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some^ I ween. 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend. 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 
Of mother's love with maiden purity. 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene I 



XIX. APOLOOY. 



Not utterly unworthy to endure 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome ; 

Age after age to the arch of Christendom 

Aerial keystone haughtily secure; 

Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pure. 

As many hold; and, therefore, to the tomb 

Pass, some through fire — and by the scaffold some 

Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 

'' Lightly for both the bosom*s lord did sit 

'' Upon his throne ; " unsoftened, undismayed 

By aught that mingled with the tragic scene 

Of pity or fear; and More's gay genius played 

With the inoffensive sword of native wit. 

Than the bare axe more luminous and keen. 
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XX. IMAGINATIVE REGRETS. 

Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone 

From Sages justly honoured hy mankind^ 

But from the ghostly Tenants of the wind^ 

Demons and Spirits^ many a dolorous groan 

Issues for that dominion overthrown: 

Proud Tiber grieves^ and far-off Ganges^ blind 

As his own worshippers: — and Nile, reclined 

Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 

Renews. — Through every forest, cave, and den. 

Where frauds were hatched of old, hath sorrow past — 

Hangs o'er the Arabian Prophet's native Waste, 

Where once his airy helpers schemed and planned, 

'Mid phantom lakes bemocking thirsty men. 

And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 



XXI. REFLECTIONS. 



Grant, that by this unsparing Hurricane 
Green leaves with yellow mixed are torn away. 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray, 
'Twere madness — wished we, therefore, to detain^ 
With hands stretched forth in mollified disdain. 
The " trumpery" that ascends in bare display, — 
Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey^ 
Upwhirled — and flying o'er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake. — And yet not choice 
But habit rules the unreflecting herd. 
And airy bonds are hardest to disown ; 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 
Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown* 
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XXII. -» TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

BuT^ to outweigh all harm^ the sacred Book^ 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too long^ 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue; 

And he who guides the plough^ or wields the crook^ 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records^ listen to her song, 

And sift her laws — much wondering that the wrongs 

Which Faith has suffered^ Heaven could calmly brook. 

Transcendent Boon! noblest that earthly King 

£ver bestowed to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness! 

but passions spread like plagues^ and thousands wild 

With bigotry shall tread the Offering 

Beneath their feet — detested and defiled. 



XXIII. THE POINT AT ISSUE. 

Fob what contend the wise } for nothing less 

Than that the Soul^ freed firom the bonds of Sense^ 

And to her God restored by evidence 

Of things not seen — drawn forth from their recess^ 

Root there^ and not in forms^ her holiness; 

For Faith which to the Patriarchs did dispense 

Sure guidance^ ere a ceremonial fence 

Was needful round men thirsting to transgress; 

For Faith^ more perfect stilly with which the Lord 

Of all^ himself a Spirit^ in the youth 

Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 

The temples of their hearts — who, with his word 

Informed, were resolute to do his will. 

And worship him in spirit and in truUi. 
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XXIV. BDWARD VI. 

'' Sweet is the holiness of Youth" — so felt 

Time-honoured Chaucer when he framed the lay 

By which the Prioress beguiled the way^ 

And many a Pilgrim's rugged heart did melt. 

Hadst thou^ loved Bard! whose spirit often dwelt 

In the dear land of vision, but foreseen 

King, Child, and Seraph, blended in the mien 

Of pious Edward kneding as he knelt 

In meek and simple Infancy, what joy 

For universal Christendom had thrilled 

Thy heart ! what hopes inspired thy genius, skilled 

(O great Precursor, geniiine morning Star) 

The lucid shafts of reason to employ. 

Piercing the Papal darkness from afar! 



XXV. — EDWARD SIONINO THE WARRANT FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF JOAN OF KENT. 

The tears of man in various measure gush 
From various sources j gently overflow 
From blissful transport some — from clefts of woe 
Some with ungovernable impulse rush ; 
And some, coeval with the earliest blush 
Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 
Their pearly lustre — coming but to go ; 
And some break forth when others' sorrows crush 
The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor yet 
The noblest drops to admiration known. 
To gratitude, to injuries forgiven. 
Claim Heaven's regard like waters that have wet 
The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs driven 
To pen the mandates, nature doth disown. 
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XXVI. BEYIVAL OF POPERT. 

The saintly Youth has ceased to rule, discrowned 

By unrelenting Death. O People keen 

For change, to whom the new looks always green ! 

Rejoicing did they cast upon the ground 

Their Gods of wood and stone ; and, at the sound 

Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 

(Proud triumph is it for a sullen Queen !) 

Lifting them up, the worship to confound 

Of the Most High. Again do they invoke 

The Creature, to the Creature glory give; 

Again with frankincense the altars smoke 

Like those the Heathen served ; and mass is sung ; 

And prayer, man's rational prerogative. 

Runs through blind channels of an unknown tongue. 



XXVII. LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 

How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled ! 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 

Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight ! 

One (like those Prophets whom God sent of old) 

Transfigured *, from this kindling hath foretold 

A torch of inextinguishable light ; 

The Other gains a confidence as bold ; 

And thus they foil their enemy's despite. 

The penal instruments, the shows of crime. 

Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 

Of saintly Friends " the Murtherer's chain partake. 

Corded, and burning at the social stake : " 

Earth never witnessed object more sublime 

In constancy, in fellowship more fair ! 

* See note, p. SOO. 
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XXVIII. CRANMER. 

Outstretching flame-ward his upbraided hand 

(O God of mercy^ may no earthly Seat 

Of judgment such presumptuous doom repeat !) 

Amid the shuddering throng doth Cranmer stand ; 

Firm as the stake to which with iron band 

His frame is tied ; firm firom the naked feet 

To the bare head^ the victory complete ; 

The shrouded Body^ to the Soul's command^ 

Answering with more than Indian fortitude^ 

Through all her nerves with finer sense endued^ 

Till breath departs in blissful aspiration : 

Then^ 'mid the ghastly ruins of the fire^ 

Behold the unalterable heart entire^ 

Emblem of faith untouched^ miraculous attestation ! * 



XXIX. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE TROUBLES OF THE BEFORMATIOM. 

AjLDy glorious Martyrs^ from your fields of light' 

Our mortal ken ! Inspire a perfect trust 

(While we look round) that Heaven's decrees are just : 

Which few can hold committ^ to a fight 

That shows^ ev'n on its better side^ the might 

Of proud Self-will^ Rapacity^ and Lust^ 

'Mid clouds enveloped of polemic dust^ 

Which showers of blood seem rather to incite 

Than to allay. — Anathemas are hurled 

From both sides ; veteran thunders (the brute test 

Of Truth) are met by fulminations new — 

Tartarian flags are caught at^ and unfurled — 

Friends strike at Friends — the flying shall pursue — 

And Victory sickens^ ignorant where to rest ! 

* For the belief in thii feet, see the contemporary Historiann 
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XXX. -^ ENGLISH REF0BMER8 IN EXILE. 

Scattering^ like Birds escaped the Fowler's net^ 

Some seek with timely flight a foreign strand ; 

Most happy^ re-assembled in a land 

By dauntless Luther heed, could they forget 

Their Country's woes. But scarcely have they met. 

Partners in faith, and Brothers in distress. 

Free to pour forth their common thankfulness. 

Ere hope declines ; their union is beset 

With speculative notions rashly sown, 

Wlience thickly-sprouting growth of poisonous weeds ; 

Their forms are broken staves ; their passions steeds 

That master them. How enviably blest 

Is he who can, by help of grace, enthrone 

The peace of Grod within his single breast ! 

1 

XXXI. — ELIZABETH. 

Hail, Virgin Queen ! o'er many an envious bar 

Triumphant — snatched ftt)m many a treacherous wile ! 

AU hail, Sage Lady, whom a gratefid Isle 

Hath blest, respiring from that dismal war 

Stilled by thy voice ! But quickly from afar 

Defiance breathes with more malignant aim ; 

And alien storms with home-bred ferments claim 

Portentous fellowship. Her silver car. 

By sleepless prudence ruled, glides slowly on ; 

Unhurt by violence, from menaced taint 

Emerging pure, and seemingly more bright ; 

For, wheresoe'er she moves, the clouds anon 

Disperse ; or, under a divine constraint. 

Reflect some portion of her glorious light . 
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XXXII. EMINENT REFORMERS. 

Methinks that I could trip o'er heaviest soil^ 
Light as a buoyant Bark from wave to wave^ 
Were mine the trusty Staff that Jewel gave 
To youthful Hooker^ in familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful smile : * 
For thus equipped^ and bearing on his head 
The Donor's farewell blessings can he dread 
Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil ? 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet. 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein 
they rest. 



XXXII I. THE SAME. 



Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are, 

Spotless in life, and eloquent as wise. 

With what entire affection do they prisse ^ 

Their new-bom Church ! labouring with earnest care 

To baffle all that may her strength impair; 

That Church — the unperverted Grospers seat; 

In their afflictions a divine retreat; 

Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest prayer ! 

The Truth exploring with an equal mind. 

In doctrine and communion they have sought 

Firmly between the two extremes to steer ; 

But theirs the wise man's ordinary lot. 

To trace right courses for the stubborn blind, 

And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 

* See note, p. £00. 
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XXXIV. — DlSTRACTlCNd. 

Men, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
Their Forefathers; lo ! Sects are formed — and split 
With morhid restlessness, — the ecstatic fit 
Spreads wide; though special mysteries multiply, 
The Saints must govern, is their common cry; 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
The Romanist exults ; fresh hope he draws 
From the confusion — craftily incites 
The overweening — personates the mad • — 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause : 
Totters the Throne; the new-bom Church is sad. 
For every wave against her peace unites. 



XXXV. — GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

Fear hath a hundred eyes that all agree 

To plague her beating heart; and there is one 

(Nor idlest that !) which holds communion 

With thwgs that were not, yet were meant to be. 

Aghast within its gloomy cavity 

That eye (which sees as if fulfilled and done 

Crimes that might stop the motion of the sun) 

Beholds the horrible catastrophe 

Of an assembled Senate unredeemed 

From subterraneous Treason's darkling power: 

Merciless act of sorrow infinite! 

Worse than the product of that dismal night. 

When gushing, copious as a thunder-shower. 

The blood of Huguenots through Paris streamed. 

• See note, p. 201. 
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XXXVI. 

THE JUNO-FRAU AND THE FALL OF THE RHINE NEAR 

SCHAFFHAUSBN. 

The Virgin Mountain *, wearing like a Queen 

A brilliant crown of everlasting Snow^ 

Sheds ruin from her sides; and men below 

Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 

Can link with desolation. Smooth and green^ 

And seeming^ at a little distance^ slow^ 

The waters of the Rhine; but on they go 

Fretting and whitenings keener and more keen^ 

Till madness seizes on the whole wide Floods 

Turned to a fearful Thing whose nostrils breathe 

Blasts of tempestuous smoke — wherewith he tries 

To hide liimself^ but only magnifies ; 

And doth in more conspicuous torment writhe^ 

Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 



XXXVII, — troubles of charles the first. 

Even such the contrast that, where'er we move. 

To the mind's eye Religion doth present; 

Now with her own deep quietness content ; 

Then, like the mountain, thundering from abo9e 

Against the ancient Pine-trees of the grove 

And the Land's humblest comforts. Now her mood 

Recalls the transformation of the flood, 

WTiose rage the gentle skies in vain reprove. 

Earth cannot check. O terrible excess 

Of headstrong will ! Can this be Piety? 

No — some fierce Maniac hath usurped her name ; 

And scourges England struggling to be free; 

Her peace destroyed ! her hopes a wilderness ! 

Her blessings cursed — her glory turned to shame ! 

« The Jung.frau. 
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XXXVIIL— LAUD.* 

Prejudged by foes determined not to spare^ 
An old weak Man for vengeance thrown aside^ 
Laud " in the painful art of dying" tried 
(Like a poor Bird entangled in a Snare 
Whose heart still flutters^ though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle) hath relied 
On hope that conscious Innocence supplied^ 
And in his prison l»eathes celestial air. 
Why tarries then thy Chariot ? Wherefore stay, 
O Death I the ensanguined yet triumphant wheds^ 
Which thou prepar'st^ full often to conyey 
(What time a State with madding faction reels) 
The Saint or Patriot to the world that heals 
All wounds^ all perturbations doth allay ? 



XXXIX. — AFFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Harp ! could'st thou venture^ on thy boldest strings 

The faintest note to echo which the blast 

Caught from the hand of Moses as it past 

O'er Sinai's top, or from the Shepherd King, 

Early aWake, by Siloa's l»rook, to sing 

Of dread Jehovah; then, should wood and waste 

Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 

Off to the mountains, like a covering 

Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, oh ! weep. 

Weep with the good, beholding King and Priest 

Despised by that stem God to whom they raise 

Their suppliant hands; but holy is the feast 

He keepeth; like the firmament his ways. 

His statutes like the chambers of the deep. 

* See note, p. SOL 
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PART III. 

FEOM THE KE8TORATION TO THB PRESENT TIMES. 



I. 

I SAW the figure of a lovely Maid 

Seated alone beneath a darksome Tree^ 

Whose fondly overhanging canopy 

Set off her brightness with a pleasing shade. 

Substance she seemed (and that my heart betrayed^ 

For she was one I loved exceedingly;) 

But while I gassed in tender reverie 

(Or was it sleep that with my Fancy played?) 

The bright corporeal presence^ form^ and face^ 

Remaining stiU distinct, grew thin and rare. 

Like sonny mist; at length the golden hair. 

Shape, limbs, and heavenly features, keeping pace 

Each with the other, in a lingering race 

Of dissolution, melted into air. 
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II. PATRIOTIC SYMPATHIES. 

Last nighty without a voice^ this Vision spake 

Fear to my Spirit — passion that might seem 

Wholly dissevered from our present theme ; 

Yet, my heloved Country, I partake 

Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 

Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight dream; 

Thy glory meets me with the earliest heam 

Of light, which tells that morning is awake. 

If aught impair thy heauty or destroy. 

Or hut forebode destruction, I deplore 

With filial love the sad vicissitude; 

If thou hast fallen, and righteous Heaven restore 

The prostrate, then my spring-tune is renewed. 

And sorrow bartered for exceeding joy. 



III. CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Who comes with rapture greeted, and caressed 

With frantic love — his kingdom to regain ? 

Him Virtue's Nurse, Adversity, in vain 

Received, and fostered in her iron breast: 

For all she taught of hardiest and of best. 

Or would have taught, by discipline of pain 

And long privation, now dissolves amain. 

Or is remembered only to give zest 

To wantonness. — Away, Circean revels ! 

Already stands our Country on the brink 

Of bigot rage, that all distinction levels 

Of truth and falsehood, swallowing the good name. 

And, with that draught, the life-blood: misery, shame. 

By Poets loathed; from which Historians shrink ! 
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IV. -— LATITUDINABIANI8M, 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for^ and the wind 

Charged with rich words poured out in thought's defence; 

Whether the Church inspire that eloquence^ 

Or a Platonic Piety confined 

To the sole temple of the inward mind; 

And One there is who builds immortal lays^ 

Though doomed to tread in solitary ways^ 

Darkness before^ and danger's voice behind! 

Yet not alone^ nor helpless to repel 

8ad thoughts; for from above the starry sphere 

Come secrets^ whispered nightly to his ear ; 

And the pure spirit of celestial light 

Shines through his soul — '^ that he may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight." 



y. CI^AICAZ. INTEORITT. 

Nor shall Ae eternal roll of praise reject 
Those Unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespect. 
And some to want — as if by tempest wrecked 
On a wild coast ; how destitute ! did They 
Feel not that Conscience never can betray. 
That peace of mind ia Virtue's sure effect. 
Their Altars they forego, their homes they quit. 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily trod. 
And cast the future upon Providence ; 
As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world ; whom self-edceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of God. 

VOL. III. N 
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VI. PERSEOVTIOK OF THE SOOTTUH' dOVENANTERS. 

When Alpine Vales threw fordi a fiippliant cry/ ' 

The iQ^jesty of England interposed 

And the sword stopped; the bleeding wounds were closed; 

And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 

How little boots that precedent of good^ 

Scorned or forgotten^ Thou canst testify^ 

For £ngland*s shame^ O Sister Realm ! from wood^ 

Mountain^ and moor^ and crowded street, where lie 

The headless martyrs of the Coyenant, 

Slain by CompAtridt-protestants that draw 

From councils senseless as intolerant 

Their warrant. Bo^cs faH by wild sword-law; 

Bi!Lt who would foroe the Soul^ tilts with a straw 

Against a Champion cased in adamant. . ) 



VII. /•-- AOQVITTAIi OF TBE BlfifflOPS. 

A voice^ from lo]%-expecting thouinaids soit^ 

Shatters th6 air> and troubles tower and spire — - 

For Justice hath absolyed the Innocent^ 

And Tyranny is balked of her desire: 

Up^ dowt^ the busy Thames — rapid as fire 

Coursing a train of gunpowder — it went^ 

And transport finds in.every street a vent, 

Till the whole City riaags like one vast quire. 

The Fathers urge the People to be stilly. 

With outstretched hands and earnest speech — * in vain I 

Yea^ many^ haply wont to entertain 

Small reverence for the Mitre's offices^ 

And to Religion's self no friendly will^ 

A Prelate's blessing ask on bended knees. 
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VIII. WILLlAltf THE THIBD. 

Calm as an imder ' current — strong to draw 

Millions of waves into itself^ and run^ 

From sea io sea^ impervious to the sun 

And ploughing storm — the spirit of Nassau 

(By constant impulse of religious awe 

Swayed^ and thereby enabled to contend 

With the wide world's commotions) from its end 

Swerves not -^ diverted by a casual law. 

Had mortal action e'er a nobler scope ? 

The Hero comes to liberate^ not defy; 

And^ while he marches on with righteous hope^ 

Conqueror beloved ! expected anxiously I 

The vacillating Bondman of the Pope 

Shrinks from the verdict of his steadfast eye.^ 



IX. OBLIGATIONS OF CIVIL TO BELIGIOVS LIBEBTT. 

Ungbateful Country, if thou e'er forget 
The sons who for thy civil rights have bled ! 
How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head. 
And Russel's milder blood the scaffold wet ; 
But These had fallen for profitless regret 
Had not thy holy Church her Champions bred. 
And claims from other worlds inspirited 
The Star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet 
(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual things 
Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support. 
However hai^dly won or justly dear : 
What came from Heaven to Heaven by nature dings. 
And, if dissevered thence, its course is short. 

N 2 
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X. 

Down a swift Stream^ thus far^ a bold desiga 
Haye we pursued^ with livelier stir of heart 
Than his who sees^ borne forward by the Rhine^ 
The living landscapes greet him^ and depart ; 
Sees spires fast sinking — up again to start ! 
And strives the towers to number^ that recline 
O'er the dark steeps^ or on the horizon Une 
Striding with shattered crests the eye athwart ; — « 
So have we hurried on with troubled pleasure : 
Henceforth^ as on the bosom of a stream 
That slackens^ and spreads wide a watery gleam. 
We, nothing loth a lingering course to measure. 
May gather up our thoughts, and mark at leisure 
Features that else had vanished like a dream. 



XI. — Walton's book of lives* 

There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men. 
Dropped from an Angel's wing. With moistened eye 
We read of Faith and purest Charity 
In State$man, Priest, and humble Citizen : 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
'What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart, like glow-worms on a summer night ; 
Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen, like stars on high^ 
Satellites burning in a ludd ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory* 
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XIL -— 8ACHEVEREJLL. 

A SUDDEN conflict rifles from the swell 

Of a proud slavery met by tenets strained 

In Liberty's behalf. Fears^ true or feigned^ 

Spread throagh all ranks ; and lo ! the Sentinel 

Who loudest rang his pulpit larum bell^ 

Stands at the Bar — absolved by female eyes^ 

Mingling their glances with grave flatteries 

Lavished on Him — that England may rebel 

Against her ancient virtue. High and Low^ 

Watch- words of Party^ on all tongues are rife ; 

As if a Churchy though sprung from heaven^ must owe 

To opposites and fierce extremes her life^ — 

Not to the golden mean^ and quiet flow 

Of truths that soften hatred^ temper strife* 



XIII. PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

As star that shines dependent upon star 
Is to the sky while we look up in love ; 
As to the deep fair ships which though they move 
Seem fixed^ to eyes that watch them from afar ; 
As to the sandy desert fountains are^ 
With palm groves shaded at wide intervals^ 
Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 
Of roving tired or desultory war ; 
Such to this British Isle her Christian Fanes^ 
Each linked to each for kindred services ; 
Her Spires^ her Steeple-towers With glittering vanea 
Far-kenned^ her Chapels lurking among trees^ 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which <| busy nfpM disdains, 

V 3 
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XIV . -'^ PA8V0&AI/ 'QHAtU.CTEB. 

A GENIAL hearth^ a hospitable board. 

And a refined rusticity^ belong 

To the neat Mansicm *, where^ his Flock ataong> 

The leAmed Pastor dwells^ their watchful Lord. 

Though meek and patient as a sheathed swoi'd^ 

Though pride's least lurking thought appear a wrong 

To human kind ; though peace be on his tongue^ 

Gentleness in his heart ; can earth afford 

Such genuine state^ pre-eminence so fi-ee^ 

As when^ arrayed^ in Christ's authority^ 

He from the Pulpit lifts his awful hand ; 

Conjures^ implores^ and labours aU he can 

For re-subjecting to divine command 

The stubborn spirit of rebellious Man ? 



XV. THE LITUROY. 



Ves^ if the intensities of hope and fear 

Attract us stilly and passionate exercise 

Of lofty thou^ts^ the way before us lies 

Distinct with signs — through which^ in fixed career. 

As through a zodiac, moves th(e ritual year 

Of England's Church — stupendous mysteries ! 

Which whoso travels in her bosom, eyes 

As he approaches them, with solemn chee^. 

Enough for us to cast a transient glance 

The circle through ; relinquishing its story 

For those whom Heaven hath fitted to advance, 

Afid, harp in hand, rehearse the King of Glory *- 

From his mild advent till his countenance 

Shall dissipate the seas and mountains howy. 

* Seenote^piaoft' 
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XVI. '^BAPTtSK. 

Blest be the Churchy that^ watching o'er the needs 

Of Infancy^ proTides a timely shower^ 

Whose Tirtue changes to a Christian Flower 

A Growth fibm sinful Nature's bed of Weeds ! 

Fitliest beneath the sacred roof proceeds 

The ministration ; while parental Love 

Looks on^ and Grace descendeth from above 

As the high- service pledges now^ now pleads. 

There^ should vain thoughts outspread their wings and fly 

To meet the coming hours of festal mirth. 

The tombs which hear and answer that brief cry. 

The Infant's notice of his tEteoond birth, 

Recal the wandering soul to sympathy 

With what Man hopes from Heaven, yet fears ftam Ewth. 



I^VII*— • svoNsona. 



FATHEit t to God himself we cannot give 
A holier name ! Then lightly do not bear 
Botii names conj(Hned — but of thy spiritual care 
Be duly mindful ; still more sensitive 
Do Tfum, in trutii a second Mother, strive 
Against disheartening custom, that by Thee 
Watched, and ¥ritiL love and pious industry 
Tended at need, the adopted Plant may thrive 
For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 
This Ordinance, whetiio? lose it would supply. 
Prevent omission, help defidency, 
Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 
Shame if the oonse(»tted Vow be found 
An idle fbnii^ the Wfrd an. empty sound! . 

N 4 
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XVIII. CATEOmtaSQ. 

From Little down to Least — in due degre^^ 
Around the Pastor^ each in new-wrought vest. 
Each with a vemid posy at his hreast^ 
We stood^ a tremblings earnest Company ! 
With low soft murmur^ like a distant bee^ 
Some spake^ by thought-perplexing fears betrayed ; 
And some a bold unerring answer made : 
How fluttered then Ihy anxious heart for me^ 
Beloved Mother ! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore^ with faithful tie t 
Sweet flowers ! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance^ phantom-like^ doth re-appear :^^ 
O lost too early for the frequent tear^ 
And ill requited by this heutfelt sigh I 



XIX. — GOKFIRMATiOK. 



The Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale^ 
With holiday delight on every brow : 
Tis passed away ; far other thoughts prevail ; 
For ihey are taking the baptismal Vow, 
Upon their Conscious selves ; their own Ups speak 
The solemn promise. Strongest sinews fail. 
And many a blooming, many a lovely cheek 
Under the holy fear of God turns pale. 
While on each head his lawn-robed Servant lays 
An apostoUc hand, and with prayer seals 
The Covenant. The Omnipotent wiU raise 
Their feeble Souls ; and bear with his ngtetB, 
Who, looking round the fair assemblage, fieels 
That ere the Sun goes down their ehildhood sets* 
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XX. — OOKFIBliATIOK CONTINUED. 

I SAW a Mother's eye intensely bent 

Upon a Maiden trembting as she knelt ; 

In and for whom the pious Mother felt 

Things that we judge of by a light too faint : 

Tell^ if ye may^ some star-crowned Muse^ or Saint ! 

Tell what rushed in^ from what she was reUeved — 

Then^ when her Child the hallowing touch receired^ 

And such vibration to the Mother went 

That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear ? 

Opened a vision of that blissful place 

Where dwells a Sister-child ? And was power given 

Part of her lost One's glory back to trace 

Even to this Rite ? For Uius She Imelt, and, ere 

The Summer-leaf had faded^ passed to Heaven. 



XXI. » SACRAMENT. 



Br chain yet stronger must the Soul be tied t 

One duty more^ last stage of this ascent^ 

Brings to thy fQod^ memorial Sacrament ! 

The Offsprings haply at the Parent's side ; 

But not till They^ with all that do abide 

In Heaven^ have lifted up their hearts to laud 

And magnify the glorious name of God^ 

Fountain of Grace^ whose Son for Sinners died. 

Here must my Song in timid reverence pause : 

But shrink not^ ye^ whom to the saving rite 

The Altar calls ; come early under laws 

That can secure for you a path of light 

Through gloomiest shade; put on (nor dread its weight) 

Armour divine^ and conquer in -your cause I 
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XXII.-^^BURAli OERBIfONY.~* 

Content with calmer 'scenes around us spreid 

And humbler objects, give we to a day 

Of annual joy one tributary lay ; 

This day, when, forth by rustic music led, 

Thje Tillage Children, while the sky is red 

With evening lights, advance in long array 

Through the still Church-yard, each with gariand gay. 

That, carried sceptre-like, o'ertops the head 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide Church-door, 

Charged with these ofimngs wMdi their Fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time. 

The innocent procession softly moves : -^ 

The spirit of Laud is pleased in Heaven's pure clime. 

And Hooker d voice the spectacle approves I 



XXIII. REGRETS. 



Would that our Scrupulous Sires had dared to leave 
Less scanty measure of those graceful ritek 
And usages, whose due return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 
Giving the Memory help when she would weave 
A crown for Hope ! I dread the boasted lights 
That all too often are biit fiery blights. 
Killing the bud o'er which in vain we grieve. 
Go, seek, when Christmas snows discomfort bring. 
The counter Spirit found in some gay Church J 

Green with fresh Holly, every pew a perch i 

In which the Unnet or the thrush might sing. 
Merry and loud, and safe from prying search. 
Strains c^red only to the genial ^ring. 

• Sm note^ p. fiOa - , 



XXIV, • — MVTABtfilTY. 

From low to high doth di8M)luti!on dimb. 

And sinks l&om high to low^ along a scale 

Of awful notes^ whose concord shall not fail ; 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime^ 

Nor avarice^ nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime^ 

That in the morning; whitened hill and plain 

And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 

Its crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 

Some casual shout that brdte the silent air. 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 



XXV.-^OU) AB^fiYS. 



Monastic Domes I following toy downward way. 
Untouched by due regret I marked your fall ! 
Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
Dispose to judgment temperate as we lay 
On our past selres in life's dedining day : 
For as, by discipline of Time made wise. 
We learn to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others, gently as he may 
Towards our own the mild Instructor deals, 
Teaching us to forget them or forgive. * 
Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 
Why should we break Time's charitable seals ? 
Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 
Your spirit freely let me drink, and live ! 
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XXVI. — EHIOBANT FRENCH CLEROY. 

Even while I speak^ the sacred roofs of tWice 

Are shattered into dust ; and self-exiled 

From Altars threatened^ leyeUed^ or defiled^ 

Wander the Ministers of God^ as chance 

Opens a way for life^ or consonance 

Of Faith inyites. More welcome to no land 

The fiigitiyes than to the British strand^ 

Where Priest and Layman with Ihe vigilance 

Of true compassion greet them. Creed and test 

Vanish hefore the unreserved emhrace 

Of Catholic humanity : — distrest 

They came^ — and^ while the moral tempest roars 

Throughout the Country they have left^ our shores 

Give to their Faith a dreadless resting-place. 



XXVII. -^- OONOBATULATION. 

Thus all things lead to Charity — secured 
By THEM who hlessed the soft and happy gale 
That landward urged the great Deliverer's saQ^ 
Till in the sunny hay his fleet was moored! 
Propitious hour ! had we^ Uke them^ endured 
Sore stress of apprehension *, with a mind 
Sickened hy injuries^ dreading worse designed^ 
From month to month trembling and unassured^ 
How had we then rejoiced ! But we have felt^ 
As a loved substance^ their futurity: 
Good^ which they dared not hope for^ we have seen ; 
A State whose generous will through earth is dealt ; 
A State — which^ balancing herself between 
Licence and slavish order^ dares be free, 

• See note, piSOi. 
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XXVIII.—- NEW €HVRCttB8. 

But Uberty^ and triumphB on the Main^ 

And laurelled Armies — not to be withstood^ 

What serve they ? if, on transitory good 

Intent, and sedulous of abject gain. 

The State (ah, surely not preserved in vain !) 

Forbear to shape due channels which the Flood 

Of sacred Truth may enter — till it brood 

O'er the wide realm, as o er the ijgyptian Plain 

The all-sustaining Nile. No more — the time 

Is conscious of her want ; through England's bounds. 

In rival haste, the wished-for Temples rise! 

I hear their Sabbath bells' harmonious chime 

Float on the breeze — the heavenliest of all sounds 

That hill or vale prolongs or multiplies ! 



XXIX. -<— CHURCH TO BE ERECTED* 

Be this the chosen site ; — the virgin sod. 
Moistened from age to age by dewy eve. 
Shall disappear — and grateAd earth receive 
The comer-stone from hands that build to God. 
Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to the rod 
Of winter storms, yet budding cheerfully; 
Those forest oaks of Druid memory. 
Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 
Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, 'mid this band 
Of daisies. Shepherds sate of yore and wove 
May.garlands, let the holy Altar stand 
For kneeling adoration ; while — above. 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic Pove, 
That shall protect from Blasphemy the Land. 



1 



MiXE ear has rung, my spirit sunk subdued^ 
Sharing the strong emotion of the erowd^ 
When each pal<> brow to dread hosannas bowed 
Wliile clouds of incense mounting veiled the rood^ 
That glimmered like a pine-»tree dimly viewed 
Through Alpine vi^urs. Such appalling rite 
Our Church prepures not^ trusting to the might 
Of simple truth with grace divine imbued ; 
Yet' will we not 'conceal the precious Cross, 
Like Men ashamed^: the Sun with his first smile 
Shall greet that symbol crowning the low File: 
And the fresh air of *^ incensed-breathing mom'- 
Shall^wopingly embrace it ; and green moss 
Creep round its .arms through centuries unbom. 



XXXI. NEW CHURCH-YARD. 

The encircling ground, in native turf arrayed. 
Is now by solemn consecration given 
To social interests, and to favouring Heaven ; 
And where ih$ rugged Colts their gambols played. 
And wild De^r bounded through the forest glade. 
Unchecked a$ when by merry Outlaw driven. 
Shall hymns of t>raise, resound at mom and even ; 
And soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton's spade 
Shall wound the tender sod, Encincture small. 
But infinite in grasp of weal and woei 
Hopes, fear^ in never-ending ebb and flow, -^ 
The spousal trembling *— and the " dust to dust" 
The prayers, the contrite struggle, and the trust 
That to the Almighty Father looks through all. 

♦ SMlMtab P.S01 



XXXII. -^-^GATBBDIIALS^ ETC. 

Open yonr Grates, ye everkfiting Piles ! 

Types of the Spiritual Church which God hath reared; 

-No? loth we quit the newly-haUowed sward 

And humble altar^ 'mid your sumptuous aisles 

To kneel — or thrid your intricate defiles — 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow; 

Watching with upward eye, the tall tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 

Instinct — to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder' to the world above. 

Open your Gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine ! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill ! 

Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! 



XXXIII. INSIDE OF kino's C0I4«E0E CHAPEL, 

OAMBXIDOB. 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

Witlr ill-matched aims the Architect who planned. 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious Work of fine Intelligence ! 

Give all thou, canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calcidated less or more ; - 

So deemed the Man who fashioned for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells. 

Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering-^ and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 

That they were bom for immortality. ^ ) 
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XXXIV. THB SAME. 

What awful p^i^pectiye ! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures^ their stone- work glimmers^ dyed 
In the soft chequerings of a sleepy light* 
Martyr^ or King^ or sainted Eremite^ 
Whoe'er ye he, liiat thus — yourselves unseen — 
Imhue your prison-hars with solemn sheen. 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night ! 
But, from the arms of silence — list! O Ust ! 
The music hursteth into second life ; — 
The notes luxuriate —every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast hefore the eye 
Of the devout a veil of ecstasy ! 



XXXV. — CONTIKUED. 



Thbt dreamt not of a perishahle home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where hubbies burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops: or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity's embrace ; whose guardian crest. 
The ulent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when she hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 
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XXXVI. EJAOULATION. 

Glory to God ! and to the Power who came 

In filial duty^ clothed with love divine ; 

That made his human tabemade shine 

Like Ocean burning with purpur^ flame; 

Or like the Alpine Mounts that takes its name 

From roseate hues^ far kenned at mom and even^ 

In hours of peace^ or when the storm is driven 

Along the nether region's rugged frame ! 

Earth prompts — Heaven urges ; let us seek the lights 

Studious of that pure intercourse^ begun 

When first our infant brows their lustre won ; 

So^ hke the Mountain may we grow more bright 

From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 

At the approach of all-involving night. 



XXXVI t, CONCLUSION. 

Wht bleeps the future, to a snake enrolled. 
Coil 'within coil, at hoon-tiAe ? For the Word 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored. 
Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth ! that Stream behdd. 
That Stream upon wHose bosom we have passed 
Floating at ease wliiTe hatfons have efiaced 
Nations, and Death has giithered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty Kings — look forth, my Soul ! 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 
The living Waters, less and less by giiilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll. 
Till they have reached the Eternal City — built 
For the perfected Spirits of the just ! 

VOL. III. o 
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NOTES. 



PART I. 

Page 136. Line 7. 

** Did holy Patdy'* ^c, 

Stillingflxei adduces many arguments in support of this 
opinion, but they are unconvincing. The latter part of this 
Sonnet refers to a favourite notion of Catholic Writers, that 
Joseph of Arimathea and his companions brought Christianify 
into Britain, and built a rude Church at Glastonbury; alluded 
to hereafter, ina passage upon the dissolution of Monasteries. 

Page 138. Line 14. 

" Thai Hill, whose Jlowery pUstformt* ^fC 
This hill at St. Alban*s must have been an object of great 
interest to the imagination of the venerable Bede, who thus de- 
scribes it, with a delicate feeling, delightful to Ineet with in that 
rude age, traces of w|iich are frequent in his works : — << Variis 
herbarum floribus depictus imo usquequaque vestitus, in quo 
nihil repent^ arduum, nihil praeceps, nihil abruptum, quiiin 
lateribus longd lat^que deductum in modum aequoris natura 
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complanat, dignum yidelicet eum pro insitft sibi specie venus- 
tatis jam olim reddens, qui beati martyris cruore dicaretur. " 

Page 140. Line 17. 

" Nor roants the caiue the panic-striking aid 
QfhaUelvjahs:' 

Alluding to the victory gained under Germanus. — See 
Bede. 

P^ 140. Line 25. 

<< By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 
For other monuments than those of Earths ** 

The last six lines of this Sonnet are chiefly from the prose 
of Daniel ; and here I will state (though to the Readers whom 
this Poem will chiefly interest it is unnecessary) that my ob- 
ligadons to other Prose Writers are frequent, — obligations 
which, even if I had not a pleasure in courting, it would have 
been presumptuous to shun, in treating an historical subject. 
I must, however, particularise Fuller, to whom I am indebted 
in the Sonnet upon Wiclifie and in other instances. And upon 
the acquittal of the Seven Bishops I have done little more than 
versify a lively description of that event in the Memoirs of the 
first Lord Lonsdale. 

Page 141. Line 1. 
" Monastery of Old Bangor.** 

" Ethelforth reached the convent of Bangor, he perceived 
the Monks, twelve hundred in number, offering prayers for the 
success of their countrymen : ' if they are praying against us,* 
he exclaimed, ' they are fighting against us ; * and he ordered 
them to be first attacked : they were destroyed ; and, appalled 

o S 
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by their fate, the courage of Brocmail wavered,: and. he -fledl 
from the field in dismay. Thus abandoned by their leadex* 
his army soon gave way, and Etfaelforth obtained a deciave 
conquest. Ancient Bangor itself soon fell into his hands, and 
was demolished ; the noble monastery was levelled to the 
ground ; its library, which isi vmentioned. as. a large one, the 
collection of ages, the repository of the most precious monu- 
ments of the ancient Britons, was consumed; half-ruined 
walls, gates, and rubbish, were all that remained of the mag- 
nificent edifice. *' — See Turner's valuable History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The account Bede gives of this remarkable event, 9ugge9t8 
a most striliipg warning agaip^t .National and, Religious pre- 
judices. 

Pfkge,,143. I4neJi6, 

The person, of Paulinus is thus .described by, Bede, from the 
memory of an eye-witness : — ** Long^ staturse, paululum inn 
curves, nigro capillp, facie, ma/^enti^ nasp .aduncfS pertemiiy 
venera][)ili;s simul et terrib^lis aspectu^!^ 

Page 143k Lines.' 

**Jiian** life is like a Sparrow" 

See the original of this speecXv in Bede. —The Conversion 
of Edwin, as rela^ by him, ifi highly interesting — and the 
breaking up of this Council accompanied with an event so 
strikipg .and. characteristicy.that I am tempted to- give it at 
length in, a tr^dation. << Who, exclaimed .the King, when- 
the iDoitncil was ended, shall first desecsate the Altars and the 
T^9p]e9 ? I, answered the Chief Priest ; for who more fit than 
luys^fi through the wisdom which the. true God hath given oae^' 



to destroy,: fbr ^be good eianriple of others, "what hi fbolishness 
1 wottttapp^? Immediately, casting away Vain superstition, 
be besought the King to grant him, what the laws did not 
allow to a Priest, arms and a courser (equum emissarium); 
which mounting, and -Airnished with a* sword and lance, he 
proceeded to destroy the Idols. The crowd, seeing this, 
thought him mad — - he however halted not, but, approaching, 
he profaned fte Temple, castin'g against it the lance which he 
had held in his hand, and, exulting in acknowledgment of the 
worship of the true 'God, he ordered his companions to pull 
down the Temple, with all its enclosures. The place is shown 
where those idols formerly &tood, not far from York, at the 
source of the river Derwent, and is at this day called Gormund 
Gaham, ubi pontifex ille, inspirante Deo vero, polluit ac de- 
dtruxit eos, quas ipse staisraversat aras. ** The last expression is 
a pleasing proof that the venerabie Monk of Wearmouth was 
familiar with the poetry of Virgil. 

Fkige 148. Line 8. 
■«■ ■■■ " ■>»i ** such ihie inviting voice 



Healed 'nearfresfi stt^itfns, ** 

The txtfy propagtttors of Christianity Wei'e itccUstomed to 
preach near rivers, for the convenience of baptism. 

Page 144. Line 16. 

" Pnmitwe Saaton Clergy.** 

Having spoken of the zeal, disinterestedness, and temperance 
of the clergy of those thnes, Bade thus pi'Oceeds : — <• Unde et 
in magna erat veneratione tempore illo religionis habitus, ita 
ut ubicunque clericus aliquis, aut monachus adveniret, gau- 
denter ab omnibus tanquam Dei famulus exciperetur. Etiam 
n m xlxnere pergens inveoiretur, accuitebanl, et flexft cei*vice, 

S 
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vel manu signari, vel ore illius se benedici, gaudebant. Verbis 
quoque faorum exhortatoriis diligenter auditum prtebebant.** 
Lib. iii. cap. 26. 

Page 147. Line 3. 
" The people work like congregated bees* " 

See, in Turner's History, vol. iii. p. 528., the account of the 
erection of Ramsey Monastery. Penances were removable by 
the performance of acts of charity and benevolence. 

Page 148. Line II. 
" Pain narrows not his cares* ** 

Through the whole of his life, Alfred was subject to grievous 
maladies. 

Page 149. Line 17. 
" Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey!'* 

The violent measures carried on under the influence of 
Dunstan, for strengthening the Benedictine Order, were a 
leading cause of the second series of Danish Invasions. •— See 
Turner* 



PART II. 



Page 155. Line 5. 

** Here Man more purely lives" ^c* 

** Bonum est nos hie esse, quia homo vivit purius, cadit 
rarius, surgit velocius, incedit cantius, quiescit securius, moritur 
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felicius, purgatur citius, pnemiatur copiosius." Bernard. 
<* This sentence," says Dr. Wfaitaker, <* is usually inscribed on 
some conspicuous part of the Cistertian houses.'* 

Page 158. Line 24. 

" Fell Obloquy pursues with hideous btirk. *' 

The list of foul names bestowed upon those poor creatures 
is long and curious ;•— and, as is, alas ! too natural, most of 
the opprobrious appellations are drawn from circumstances 
into which they were forced by their persecutors, who even 
consolidated their miseries into one reproachful term, calling 
them Patarenians or Paturins, from pati, to suffer. 

Dwellers with wolves, she names them, for the Pine 
And green Oak are their covert ; as the gloom 
Of night oft foils their Enemy's design, 
She calls them Riders on the flying broom ; 
Sorcerers, whose frame and aspect have become 
One and the same through practices malign. 

Page 162. Line 8. 

'* And the green Uxard and the gilded newt 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age." 

These two lines are adopted from a MS., written about the 
year 1770, which accidentally fell into my possession. The 
close of the preceding Sonnet on monastic voluptuousness is 
taken from the same source as is the verse, *< Where Venus 
sits,*' &c. 
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Page 168. Line. 20. 

" One {like those Prophets whom God sent oJM) 
Transfigwr&i,** ^c. 

<* M. Latimer very quietly suffered bis keeper to pull off* his 
hose, and his other array, which to looke unto was very simple: 
and being strippedt into his shrowd, he seemed as comely a 
person to them that were present, as one should lightly dee : 
and whereas in his clolthes bee appeared a withered and crooked 
sillie (weak) olde nian, he now stood bolt upright, as comely a 
father as one might lightly behold. * * * * Then they 
brought a faggotte, kindled with fire, and laid'the same downd 
at doctor Ridley's feeie. To whome M. Latimer spake in 
this manner, < Bee of good comfort, master ,]^idley, and play 
the man : wee shaU this day light suph a candle by God*s 
grace in England, as I trust shiill never, bee put out,**'*— 
Fox's ActSy ^c» 

Similar alterations in the outward figure and deportment of 
persons brought to like tri^l were not unconunon. See note 
to the above passage in Dr. Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, for an example in a humble Welsh fisherman. 

Page 171. Line 6. 

** The g^ exalting, and with placid smile*** 

« On foot they went, and took Salisbury in their way, pur- 
posely to see the good Bishop, who made Mr. Hooker sit at 
his own table ; whicii ' Mr! Hooker boasted of with much joy 
and gratitude when lie saw his mother and friends ;' ana tit the 
Bishop*s parting with him, the Bishop gave him good counsel, 
and his benediction, but forgot to give him money; which 
when the Bishop had considered, he sent a Servant in all haste 
to call Richard back to him, and at Richard's return, the 
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Bishop said to himf < Ridbaixl, I seot for you back to lend you 
a horse which hath carried me maixy a mile, and I t^ank God 
M/'^th much ease/ and presently delivered into hifthand a walk- 
ing-staff, with which he professed he had travelled through many 
parts of Germany ; and he said, < Richard, I do not give,, but 
l^nd you my hor^ ; be ^.iju-e you. bet honest, and bring my horse 
ba^k to me at your return this .way to Oxford. And I do now 
give jrou ten groats to bear yQur charges to Exeter ; and here 
is ten groats more, v^hich I charge you to deliver to y^r 
mother, and tell her, I send her a Bishop's benediction with 
it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And if you 
bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats more to 
carry you on foot to the college ; and so God bless you, good 
Richard.' " — See WaUons Life of Richard Hooker. 

Page 172. Line 11. 
" CraflUi/ incites 



The overweening — personate* the mad*" 

A common device in religious and political conflicts. — See 
Stryjte in support of this insUince. 

Page 174. Line 1. 

Ja this age a ivord cannot be said in praise of Laud, or ^ven in 
compassion for his fate, without incurring a charge of bigotry $ 
but, fearless of such imputatipn, I concur with Hume, << that it 
ia sufficient for his vindication to observe, that his errors were 
the most excusable of all those which prevailed during that 
sea,lous period." A key to the right understanding of those 
parts of his conduct that brought the most odium upon him in 
bis own time, may be found in the following passage of his 
speech before the Bar of the House of Peers : — *< Ever ainoe I 
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came in place, I have laboured nothing more, than that the 
external publick worship of God, so much slighted in divers 
parts of this kingdom, might be preserved, and that with as 
much decency and uniformity as might be. For I evidently 
saw, that the publick neglect of God*s service in the outward 
face of it, and the nasty lying of many places dedicated to 
that service, had almost cast a damp upon the true and inward 
worship of God, which, while we Uve in the body, needs external 
helps, and ail little enough to keep it in any vigour.** 



PART III. 

Page 182. Line 4. 
** A genial hearth, — — 



jiind a refined rusticity, belong 
To the neat Mansion,** 

Among the benefits arising, as Mr. Coleridge has well ob- 
served, from a Church Establishment of endowments corre- 
sponding with the wealth of tiie Country to which it belongs, 
may be reckoned, as eminently important, the examples of 
civility and refinement which the Clergy, stationed at inter- 
vals, afibrd to the whole people. Tlie established Clergy in 
many parts of England have long been, as they continue to be, 
the principal bulwark against barbarism, and the link which 
unites the sequestered Peasantry with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age. Nor is it below the dignity of the subject 
to observe, that their Taste, as acting upon rural Residences and 
scenery, often furnishes models which Country Gentlemen, 
who are more at liberty to follow the caprices of Fashion, 
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might profit by. The precincts of an old residence must be 
treated by Ecclesiastics with respect, both from prudence and 
necessity. I remember being much pleased, some years ago, 
at Rose Castle, the rural Seat of the See of Carlisle, with a 
style of Garden and Architecture, which, if the Place had 
belonged to a wealthy Layman, would no doubt haye been 
swept away. A Parsonage-house generally stands not far 
from the Church ; this proximity imposes favourable restraints, 
and sometimes suggests an affecting union of the accommoda- 
tions and elegancies of life with the outward signs of piety and 
mortality. With pleasure I recall to mind a happy instance 
of this in the Residence of an old and much-valued Friend in 
Oxfordshire. The House and Church stand parallel to each 
other, at a smaU distance ; a circular lawn, or rather grass-plot, 
spreads between them ; shrubs and trees curve from each side 
of the Dwelling, veiling, but not hiding, the Church. From 
the front of this Dwelling, no part of the Burial-ground is 
seen ; but, as you wind by the side of the Shrubs towards the 
Ste^le-end of the Church, the eye catches a single, small, 
low, monumental headstone, moss-grown, sinking into, and 
gently inclining towards, the earth. Advance, and the Church- 
yard, populous and gay vnth glittering Tombstones, opens 
upon the view. This humble, and beautiful Parsonage called 
forth a tribute, for which see Vol. II. page 191. 

Page 186. Linel. 
" Rural Ceremony*** 

Tliis is still continued in pnany Churches in Westmoreland. 
It takes place in the month of July, when the floor of the 
Stalls is strewn with firesh rushes ; and hence is is called the 
" Rush-bearing. " 
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Page 187. Line. 26. 

<' TeeuAing us tot forget them orfrrgive.** 

This is borrowed from an affecting passage in Mr. George 
Dyer's History of Cambridge. 

Page 188. Line 21. 

"Hcui wey Wee ibem, en/Luirtd 
Sore stress of <^fiprehensi&n'" 

See Burnet, who is unusually animated on this subject : the 
east wind, so anxiously expected and prayed for, was called 
the ><. Protestant wind." 

Page .190. Line 10. 

" ^et will loe nfit.cQncecU the jtrecunts Cross, 
Like Men asharned*" 

The Lutherans have Attained the Cross* within their Churches : 
it is to be regretted that ive have not done the same. 

Page 193. Line 6. 

^* Or like the Alpine Mount, tluU takes its name 
From roseate hues,^ ^c* 

Some say that Monte Rosa takes its name from a belt of 
rock at its summit— a yery unpoetical and scarcely a probable 
supposition. 
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POEMS 



OF SENTIMENT AND REFLlECTION. 



w^r -f • -fafc \ 



I. 

EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY; 

" Why, Williatti, on that-^old gray stonte*, - 
Thus for the length of hiif a day,' 
Why, William, «sit you- thus aleta^. 
And dream your time^away ? 

Where are your books ? — that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn* and blind ! 
Up ! up !: and drink the spirit bi'^ttied 
From dead men to their kind. 

You»te(dc round on ^our ' mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose boi« ydU ) ' 
As* if you^ were' her fii'stJ-boni bikh. 
And none had litedbefoteydu !'" 

One moprring thus, by Esthwaite lake, * 
When life was sweet, I knew not whjf; 
To me my good friend Matthew ispakef>' 
And thus I made reply <r 
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'^ The eye — it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where'er they be. 
Against, or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 
That nothing of itself will come. 
But we must still be seeking ? 

— Then ask not wherefore, here, alone. 

Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old gray stone. 

And dream my time away.' 



"*'•-- 



»9 



II. 

THE TABLES TURNED; 

AK EYENING SCENE ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you 11 grow double : 
Up ! up i my Friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 

The sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread. 

His first sweet evening yellow. 
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Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come^ hear the woodland Linnet^ 
How sweet his music ! on my life^ 
There 's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark! how blithe the Throstle sings ! 
He^ too^ is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things^ 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealthy 
Our minds and hearts to bless — ^ 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by healthy 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man^ 
Of moral evil and of good^ 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : 
—We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art ; 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth^ and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
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iii: 

WRITTEN IN GERMANY, 

ON ONE OF THK CO^bfeSY' DATS OF THS CENtUfti-. 

The Reader must be apprised, that the Stoves in North.Germany 
generally have the impression of a galloping Horse upon them, this being 
part of the Brunswick Arms. 

A PLAGUE on your languages, German and Norsd 1 

Let me have iht sotig of the Kettle ; 

And the tongs and the 'pdker, instead of that' Horse * 

That gallops away with such fury and force 

On his dreary dull plate of hlack metal. 

See that Fly, — a disconsolate creature ! perhaps 
A child of the field or the grove ) 
And, sorrow for him ! the dull treacherous heat 
Has seduced the poor fool from his winter retreat. 
And he crefeps to the edge of my stove. 

Alas ! how he fumbles about the domains 

Which this comfortless oven environ I 

He cannot find out in what track he piust crawl, I 

Now back to the tilei^, and now back to the wall. 

And now on the brink of the iron. } 

I 

Stock-still there he stands like a traveller bemazed : 

The best of his skill he has tried ; / 

His feelers, methinks, I can see him put forth 

To the East and the West, to the South and the North; 

But he finds neither Guide-post nor Guide. 
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How his spindles sink under him^ foot^ I^^ and thigh ! 
His eyesight and hearing are lost ; 
Between life and death his hlood freezes and thaws ; 
And his two pretty pinions of hlue dusky gauze 
Are glued to his sides hy the frost. 

No Brother^ no Mate has he near him — while I 
Can draw warmth from the cheek of my Love ; 
As hlest and as glad^ in this desolate gloom^ 
As if green summer grass were the floor of my room. 
And woodbines were hanging above. 

Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless Thing ! 
Thy life I would gladly sustain 

Till summer comes up from the South, and with crowds 
Of thy brethren a march thou should'st sound through 

the clouds. 
And back to the forests again I 



IV. 
LINES 

Left upon a Seat In a Yew-tree, which stands near the Lake of Esthwaite, 
on a desolate Fart of the Shore, commanding a beantifUl Prospect. 

Nay, Traveller ! rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling : what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb ? 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs ? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull ^y mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

VOL. III. p 
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Who he was 



That piled these sjt;oae8>-and with the mossy sod 

First covered o'er^ and taught this aged Tree 

With its dark arms to form a circling hower^ 

I Well rememher. — He was one who owned 

No common soul. In youth hy science nursed^ 

And led hy nature into a wild scene 

Of lofty hopes^ he to the world went forth 

A favoured Being, knowing no desire 

IVhich Genius did not hallow^ — 'gainst the taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy^ and hate. 

And scorn, — against all enemies prepared. 

All hut neglect. The worlds for so it thought. 

Owed him no service ; wherefore he at once 

With indignation turned himself away. 

And with the food of pride sustained his soul 

In solitude. — Stranger ! these gloomy houghs 

Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit. 

His only visitants a straggling sheep. 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper : 

And on these harren rocks, with fern and heath. 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er^ 

Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 

A morhid pleasure nourished^ tracing here 

An emblem of his own imfruitful life : 

And^ lifting up his head^ he then would gaze 

On the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 

Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that time. 

When nature had subdued him to herself^ 

Would he forget those beings, to whose minds. 

Warm from the labours of benevolence. 

The world, and human life, appeared a scene . 
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Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh 
With mournful joy^ to think that others felt 
What he must never feel : and so^ lost Man ! 
On visionary views would fancy feed. 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He>died, — this seat his only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure^ 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
MHiich he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one. 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser. Thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love. 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart. 



V. 
CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he 
That every Man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 

p 2 
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Mliose Mgh endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who^ with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform^ is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve^ and stops not there^ 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train t 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 
As tempted more ; more able to endure. 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depend^ 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence; in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill. 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest^ 
He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

— Who, if he rise to station of command. 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps £udiiiil with a singleness of aim ; 
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And therefore does not stoop^ nor lie in wait 
For wealthy or honours^ or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall> 
Like showers of manna^ if they come At all : 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife^ 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life^ 
A constant influence^ a peculiar grace; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has jomed 
Great issues, good or had for human kind. 
Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed. 
Come when it will, is equal to the need : 
-— He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images I which, wheresoe er he be. 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 
*Tis, finally, the Man, who, lifted high. 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 
"Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not. 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
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Who^ not content that former worth stand fast^ 

Looks forward^ persevering to the last^ 

From well to better^ daily self-surpast : ■ 

Who^ whether praise of him must walk the earth 

Fgo* ever^ and to noble deeds give birth^ 

Or He must go to dust without his fame^ 

And leave a dead unprofitable name^ 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And^ while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 



VI. 
A POET'S EPITAPH. 

Art thou a Statesman, in the van 
Of public business trained and bred ? 
— First learn to love one living man ; 
7%en may'st thou think upon the dead. 

A Lawyer art thoa ? — draw not nigh ; 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye^ 
The hardness of that sallow face. 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer ? 
A rosy Man, right plump to see ? 
Approach ; yet. Doctor, not too near: 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 
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Or art thou One of gaUant pride^ 
A Soldier^ and no man of chaff? 
Welcome! — bat lay thy sword aaide^ 
And lean upon a Peasant's staff. 

Physician art thou ? One^ all eyes^ 
Philosopher ! a fingering slaye^ 
One that would peep md botanize 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wrapt doflely in thy sensual fleece^ 
O turn aside^ — and take^ I pray^ 
That he below may rest in peace^ 
That abject tilings thy soul^ away ! 

— A Moralist perchance appears ; 
Led^ Heayen knows how! to this poor sod: 
And He has neither eyes nor ears; 
Himself his worlds and his own God; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form^ nor feeling, great nor small; 
A reasoping, self-sufficing things 
An intellectttal All in All! 

Shut dose the door; press down the latch ; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is He, with modest looks^ 
And dad in homdy russet brown ? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own, 

p 4 
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He is retired as noontide dew^ 
Or fountain in a noon-day grore; 
And you must love him^ ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 
Of hill and valley^ he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper hirth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that roimd us lie 
Some random truths he can impart^ 

— The harvest of a quiet eye 

That hroods and sleeps on his own heart. 

But he is weak^ hoth Man and Boy, 
Hath heen an idler in the land; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength; 
Come^ weak as is a hreaking ware ! 
Here stretch thy hody at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 
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VII. 

TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND, 
(ak aoricultukut,) 

comrosxd whxue wl wkex labourino togxthke in his 

flia8uri-0 round. 

Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his Landsi 
And shaped these pleasant walks by Emont's side, 
Thou art a tool of honour in my hands; 
I press thee, through the yielding soil, with pride. 

Rare Master has it been thy lot to know; 
Long hast Thou serred a Man to reason true; 
Whose life combines the best of high and low^ 
The toiling many and the resting few ; 

Health, meekness, ardour, quietness secure. 
And industry of body and of mind; 
And el^ant enjoyments, that are pure 
As Nature is ; — too pure to be refined. 

Here often hast Thou heard the Poet sing 
In concord with his River murmuring by; 
Or in some silent field, while timid Spring 
Is yet uncheered by other minstrehrf . 

Who shall inherit Thee when death has laid 
Low in the darksome Cell thine own dear Lord ? 
That Man will have a trophy, humble Spade! 
A trophy nobler than a Conqueror's sword. 
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If he be One that feels^ with skill to part 
False praise from true^ or greater from the less. 
Thee will he welcome to his hand and hearty 
Thou monument of peaceful happiness ! 

With Thee he will not dread a toilsome day^ 
His powerful Servant^ his inspiring Mate ! 
And^ when thou art past service^ worn awaj^ . 
Thee a surviving soid shall consecrate. 

His thrift thy usefulness will never scorn ; 
An Heirrloom in his cottage wilt thou be : — 
High will he hang thee up^ and will adorn 
His rustic chimney with the last of Thee ! 



VIII. 
TO MY SISTER. 

WRITTEN AT A SMALL DISTAyCE FROM MT HOUSE, AND SENT 

BT MT LITTLE BOY. 

It is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute sweeter than before^ 
The Redbreast sings from the tall Larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There fg a blessing in the air^ 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees^ and mountains bare^ 
And grass in the green field. 
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My Sister ! ('tis a wish of mine) 
Now that OUT morning meal is done^ 
Make haste^ your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; — and, pray. 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We *11 give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calendar : 
We from to-day, my Frieiid, wiU date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth. 
From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to earth : 
— It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make. 
Which they shall long obey : 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above. 
Well frame the measure of our souls : 
They shall be tuned to love. 
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Then come^ my Sister I coine^ I pray. 
With speed put on your woodland ^b^ ; 
— And bring no book : for this one day 
We 11 give to idleness. 



IX. 
TO A YOUNG LAPY, 

WHO RAD BXBN RXPEOACHED FOK. TAKING LONG WALKS IK THE 



COUNT&T. 



Dear Child of Nature^ let them rail ! 

— There is a nest in a green dale^ 

A harbour and a hold^ 

Where thou, a Wife and Friend^ sbalt see 

Thy own delightfid days^ and be 

A light to young and old. 

There^ healthy as a Shepherd-boy^ 

And treading among flowers of joy. 

That at no season fade. 

Thou, while thy Babes around thee ding, 

Shalt shew us how divine a thing 

A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die. 
Nor leave thee when grey hairs are nigh 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright. 
And lovely as a Lapknd night. 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
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X. 
LINES 

W&ITTBK IN CAELT SPEIXO. 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes^ 
While in a grove I sate reclined^ 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts^ in that sweet bower^ 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: — 
But the least motion which they made^ 
Jt seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan^ 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think^ do all I can^ 
That there was pleasure there. 

From Heaven if this belief be sent^ 
If such be Nature's holy plan^ 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 



1 
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XI. 
SIMON LEE, 

THE OLD HUKTSMAKy 
WITH AV INCIDENT IN WHICH HE WAS CONCERNED. 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor^hall^ 
An Old Man dwells^ a little man^ 
'Tis said he onoe was tall. 
Full iive-and-thirty years he lived 
A running Huntsman merry ; 
And still th6 centre of his cheek 
Is hlooming as a cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sounds 

And hiU and valley rang with glee 

When Echo handled^ round and round. 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 

For hushandry or tillage; 

To hlither tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behind ; 

And often, ere the chase was done. 

He reeled and was stone-blind. 

And still there 's something in the world 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out. 

He dearly loves their voices 1 
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But^ oh the heavy ehange ! — bereft 

Of health, strength^ friends^ and kindred^ see ! 

Old Simon to the world is left 

In liveried poverty. 

His Master's desd^ — and no one now 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor ; 

Men^ dogs^ and horses^ all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick ; 
His hody^ dwindled and awry^ 
Rests upon ancles swoln and thick ; 
His legs are thin and dry. 
One prop he has^ and only one^ 
His Wife^ an aged woman^ 
Lives with him^ near the waterfall^ 
Upon the village Common. 

Beside their moss-grown hut of day. 
Not twenty paces from the door^ 
A scrap of land they have^ but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 
But what avails it now^ the land 
Which he can till no longer ? 

Oft« working by her Husband's mde^ 
Rudi does what Simon cannot do ; 
For she, with scanty cause for pride^ 
Is stouter of the two. 
And^ though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them^ 
Alas ! 'tis very little — all 
Which they can do between them. 
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Few months of life has he in store. 
As he to you will tell^ 
For stilly the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ancles swell. 
My gentle Reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited. 
And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

O Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle Reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short. 
And you must kindly take it: 
It is no tale; but, should you thinky 
Perhaps a tale you '11 make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This Old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock tottered in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour. 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 

'* You're overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool," to him I said ; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed. 

At which the poor Old Man so long 
And vainly had endeavoured. 
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The tears into his eyes were ^rought^ 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fast out of his hearty I thought 
They never would have done. 
— I 've heard of hearts unkind^ kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 



XII. 
THE WISHING-GATE. 

In the vale of Orasmere, hjthe side of the high-way, leading to Ambleside, 
is a gate, which, time out of mind, has been called the wishing.gate, 
from a belief that wishes fonned or indulged there have a favourable 
issue. 

. Hope rules a land for ever green : 
All powers that serve the hright-eyed Queen 
Are confident and gay; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear; 
Points she to aught? — the bliss draws near. 
And Fancy smooths the way. 

Not such the land of wishes — there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer. 
And thoughts with things at strife; 
Yet how forlorn should ^ depart. 
Ye superstitions of the hearty 
How poor were human life ! 

VOL. ni. Q 
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When magic lore abjured its might. 
Ye did not forfeit one dear rights 
One tender claim abate ; 
Witness this symbol of your sway^ 
Surviving near the public way^ 
The rustic Wishing-gate ! 

Inqidre not if the faery race 

Shed kindly influence on the place, . 

Ere northward they retired; 

If here a warrior left a spell. 

Panting for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expired. 

Enough that all around is fair. 
Composed with Nature's finest care. 
And in her fondest love; 
Peace to embosom and content. 
To overawe the turbulent. 
The selfish to reprove. 

Yea ! even the Stranger from afar. 
Reclining on this moss-grown bar. 
Unknowing, and unknown. 
The infection of the ground partakes. 
Longing for his Belov'd — who makes 
All happiness her own. 

Then why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings that are here. 
The ancient faith disclaim ? 
The local Genius ne'er befriends 
Desires whose course in folly ends. 
Whose Just reward is shame. 
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Smile if thou wilt^ but not in scom^ 
If some^ by ceaseless pains outworn^ 
Here crave an easier lot ; 
If some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true. 
With firmer, holier knot. 

And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 

Upon the irrevocable past. 

Some penitent sincere 

May for a worthier future sigh. 

While trickles from his downcast eye 

No imavailing tear. 

The Worldling, pining to be freed 
From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
The current of his fate. 
Might stop before this favoured scene. 
At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-gate. 

The Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to seek, 
Yet, passing, here might pause. 
And yearn for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness withdraws ; 

Or when the church-dock's knell profound 

To Time's first step across the bound 

Of midnight makes reply; 

Time pressing on with starry crest. 

To filial sleep upon the breast 

Of dread eternity ! 

Q 2 
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XIII. 

INCIDENT 

CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 

On his morning rounds the Master 

Goes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture^ 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And^ for silence or for talk. 

He hath comrades in his walk; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breeds 

Distinguished two for scent^ and two for speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 

— Off they fly in earnest chase ; 

Every dog is eager-hearted^ 

All the four are in the race : 

And the hare whom they pursue^ 

Hath an instinct what to do ; 

Her hope is near : no turn she makes ; 

But^ like an arrow^ to the river takes* 

Deep the River was^ and crusted 

Thinly by a one night's frost ; 

But the nimble Hare hath trusted 

To the ice^ and safely crost ; 

She hath crost^ and without heed 

All are following at full speedy 

When^ lo ! the ice, so thinly spread. 

Breaks — and the Greyhound, Dart, is OTer head ! 
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Better fate haye Prinob and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport ! 

Musio has no heart to follow^ 

Little Music, she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor hearty 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving Creature she, and hrave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling Friend to save. 

From the hrink her paws she stretches. 

Very hands as you would say! 

And afflicting moans she fetches. 

As he hreaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears, — 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor gives o'er 

Until her Fellow sank, and re-appeared no more. 



XIV. 
TRIBUTE 

TO TRS MIMORY OF THK SAMK DOG. 

Lie here, without a record of thy worth. 
Beneath a covering of the common earth ! 
It is not from unwillingness to praise. 
Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 
More thou deserv'st ; hut this Man gives to Man, 
Brother to Brother, this is all we can. 
Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 
Shall find thee through all changes of the year : 
This Oak points out thy grave ; the silent Tree 
Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 

q 3 
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I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past; 
And willingly have laid thee here at last: 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away. 
And left thee hut a glimmering of the day; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees, — 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze^ 
Too weak to stand against its sportive breath. 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
It came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed; 
Both Man and Woman wept when Thou wert dead; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were. 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share ; 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee. 
Found scarcely any where in like degree ! 
For love, that comes to all — the holy sense^ 
Best gift of God — in thee was most intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 
Yea, for thy Fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
The soul of Love, Love's intellectual law: -^ 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame; 
Our tears from passion and from reason came. 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured name ! 



MATTHEW. 2S1 



XV. 



In the School of U a Tablet, on which are intcrSbed, In gilt letters, 

the Names of the several Persons who have been Schoolmasters there 
since the Foundation of the School, with the Time at which they 
entered upon and quitted their Office. Opposite to one of those Names 
the Author wrote the following Lines. 



If Nature^ for a fayonrite Child^ 
In thee hath tempered so her clay^ 
That every hour thy heart runs wild^ 
Yet never once doth go astray^ 

Read o'er these lines; and then review 
This tablet^ that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

— When through this little wreck of fame^ 
Cipher and syllable ! thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew's name^ 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And^ if a sleeping tear should wake^ 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed : 
For Matthew a request I make 
MHbdch for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew^ all his frolics o'er^ 
Is silent as a standing pool; 
Far from the chimney's merry roar. 
And murmur of the village school. 

Q 4 
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The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of lights the dew of gladness. 

Yet^ sometimes^ when the secret cap 
Of stUl and serious thought went round. 
It seemed as if he drank it up — 
He felt with spirit so profoimd. 

— Thou soul of God*8 hest earthly mould ! 
Thou happy Soul ! and can it he 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee ? r 



XVI. 

THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 
" The will of God he done! 



f> 



A village Schoolmaster was he. 
With hair of glittering gray; 
As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass. 
And by the steaming rills. 
We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 
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** Our work," said I, ^^ was well begun; 
Then^ from thy breast what thought^ 
Beneath so beautiful a sun^ 
So sad a sigh has brought ? " 

A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain.top^ 
To me he made reply: 

^' Yon doud with that long purple deft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind, 

" And just aboTe yon slope of com 
Such colours^ and no other^ 
Were in the sky^ that April mom^ 
Of this the very brother. 

'' With rod and line I sued the sport 
Wliich that sweet season gave^ 
And^ coming to the churchy stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

'^ Nine summers had she scarcdy seen^ 
The pride of all the vale; 
And then she sang; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

'' Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 
And yet I loved her more^ 
For so it seemed^ than till that day 
I e'er had loved before. 
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'' And^ turning from her graye, I met^ 
Beside the churchyard Yew, 
A blooming Girl^ whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

'' A basket on her head she bare; 
Her brow was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very fair^ 
It was a pure delight ! 

'' No fountain from its rocky cave 
£er tripped with foot so free; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

*' There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine; 
I looked at her^ and looked again: 
— And did not wish her mine.'' 

Matthew is in his grave^ yet now^ 
Methinks^ I see him standi 
As at that moment^ with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 



XVII. 
THE FOUNTAIN. 

A CONVERSATION. 



We talked with open hearty and tongue 
Affectionate and true^ 
A pair of Friends^ though I was youngs 
And Matthew seventy-two. 
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We lay beneath a spreading oak^ 
Beside a mossy seat; 
And from the torf a fountain broke^ 
And gurgled at our feet. 

" Now, Matthew!" said I, '' let us match 
This water's pleasant tune 
With some old Border-song, or Catch, 
That suits a summer's noon; 

Or of the Church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, , 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
WTiich you last April made!" 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 
And thus the dear old man replied. 
The gray-haired man of glee: 



" Down to the vale this water steers. 
How merrily it goes! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years. 
And flow as now it flows. 

'^ And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this Fountain's brink. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
My heart is idly stirred. 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 
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'^ Thus fares it still in our decay: 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

'' The Blackbird in the summer trees^ 
The Lark upon the hill^ 
Let loose their carols when they please^ 
Are quiet when they will. 

" With Nature never do tftey wage 
A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth^ and their old age 
Is beautifld and free: 

'' But we are pressed by heavy laws; 
And often^ glad no more^ 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

" If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth. 
The household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth. 

" My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved. 
And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough bebved." 



'^ Now both himself and me he wrongs. 
The man who thus complains ! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains. 
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" And^ Matthew^ for thy Children dead 
111 he a son to thee!" 
At this he grasped my hand^ and said^ 
^^ Alas ! that cannot he.' 



M 



We rose up from the f ountain^ide ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 
And through the wood we went ; 

And^ ere we came to Leonard's rock^ 
He sang those witty rhymes 
Ahout the crazy old church dock^ 
And the hewildered chimes. 



XVIII. 
LINES 

WJUTTEK WHILK BAILXMO IN A BOAT AT KTSNXNO. 

How richly glows the water's hreast 
Before us^ tinged with evening hues^ 
While^ facing thus the crimson west^ 
The Boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream ! 
A little moment past so smiling ! 
And stilly perhaps^ with faithless gleam^ 
Some other Loiterers h^uiling. 
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Such views the youthful Bard allure ; 
But^ heedless of the following gloom^ 
He deems their colours -shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
— And let him nurse his fond deceit^ 
And what if he must die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweety 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow P 



XIX. 
REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS, 

COMPOSED UPON THE THAMES NEAR RICHMOND. 

Glide gently, thus for ever gUde, 
O Thames ! that other Bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair River ! come to me. 
O glide, fair Stream ! for ever so. 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought ! — Yet be as now thou art. 
That in thy waters may be seen 
The image of a poet's heart. 
How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 
Such as did once the Poet bless. 
Who murmuring here a later* ditty. 
Could find no refuge from distress 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

« CoUiiu's Ode on the Death of Thom«on, the last written, I believe, 
of the poems which were publiihed during his life>time. This Ode is also 
alluded to in the next stansa. 
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Now let US, as we float along. 
For him suspend the dashing oar ; 
And pray that neyer child of Song 
May know that Poet's sorrows more. 
How calm ! how still ! the only sound. 
The dripping of the oar suspended I 
— The evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue's holiest Powers attended. 



XX. 

If Thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 

Shine, Poet, in thy place, and he content ! 

The Star that from the zenith darts its heams, 

Visihle though it he to half the Earth, 

Though half a sphere he conscious of its brightness. 

Is yet of no diviner origin. 

No purer essence, than the One that burns. 

Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 

Of some* dark mountain; or than those which seem 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter lamps. 

Among the branches of the leafless trees. 



XXI. 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF MACPHSKSON*S OSSIAN. 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful breeze. 
Fragments of far-off melodies. 
With ear not coveting the whole, 
A part so charmed the pensive soul : 
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While a dark storm before my sight 

Was yielding, on a mountain height 

Loose vapours have I watched, that won 

Prismatic colours from the sun ; 

Nor felt a wish that Heaven would show 

The image of its perfect how. 

What need, then, of these finished Strains ? 

Away with counterfeit Remains ! 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness. 

Wrecks though they be, announce with feeling 

The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian ! if imbound 

In language thou may'st yet be found. 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 

Or floating on the tongues of men. 

Albeit shattered and impaired) 

SubBist thy dignity to gnard. 

In concert with memorial claim 

Of old grey stone, and high-bom name. 

That cleaves to rock or piUared cave. 

Where moans the blast, or beats the wave. 

Let Truth, stem Arbitress of all. 

Interpret that Original, 

And for presumptuous wrongs atone ; 

Authentic words be given, or none ! 

Time is not blind ; — yet He, who spares 
Pyramid pointing to the Stars, 
Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 
On all that marked the primal flight 
Of the poetic ecstasy 
Into the land of mystery. 
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No tongue is able to rehearse 
One measure^ Orpheus ! of tby verse ; 
Mussus^ stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the £lysian quire^ 
Is^ for the dwellers upon earthy 
Mute as a Lark ere mommg's birth. 
Why grieve for these^ though past away 
The Music^ and extinct the Lay ? 
When thousands^ by severer doom^ 
Full early to the silent tomb 
Have sunk^ at Nature's call ; or strayed 
From hope and promise^ self-betrayed ; 
The garland withering on their brows ; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows ; 
Frantic — else how might they rejoice? 
And friendless^ by their own sad choice. 

Hail^ Bards of mightier grasp ! on you 
I chiefly call^ the chosen Few^ 
Who cast not off the acknowledged guide^ 
Who faltered not^ nor turned aside ; 
Whose lofty Genius could survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive ; 
In whom the fiery Muse revered 
The symbol of a snow-white beard. 
Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 

Brothers in Soul! though distant times 
Produced you, nursed in various climes. 
Ye, when the orb of life had waned, 
A plenitude of love retained; 
Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope was met, 

VOL. III. R 
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Ye lingered among human kind^ 
Sweet voices for the passing wind; 
Departing sunbeams^ loth to stop^ 
Though smiling on the last hill top ! 

Such to the tender-hearted Maid 
Even ere her joys begin to fade ; 
Such, haply^ to the rugged ChidT 
By Fortune crushed^ or tamed by grief; 
Appears^ on Morren's lonely shore^ 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore^ 
The Son of Fingal; such was blind 
Mseonides of ampler mind; 
Such Milton^ to the fountain head 
Of Glory by Urania led! 



XXII. 
VERNAL ODE. 



<* Berum Natura tota eit a i we p u m magis quam in minimis.** 

Fm. Nat. HiiL 

1. 

Beneath the concave of an April sky^ 

When all the fields with freshest green were dight^ 

Appeared^ in presence of that spiritual eye 

That aids or supersedes our grosser sights 

The form and rich habiliments of One 

Whose countenance bore resemblance to the sun^ 

When it reveals^ in evening msjesty^ 

' Features half lost amid their own pure light. 
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Poised like a weary cloudy in middle air 

He hung, — then floated with angelic eatse 

(Softening that hright efiidgence hy degrees) 

Till he had reached a summit sharp and hare^ 

MHiere oft the venturous heifer drinks the noon-tide breeze. 

Upon the apex of that lofty cone 

Alighted^ there the Stranger stood alone; 

Fair as a gorgeous Fabric of the East 

Suddenly raised by some Enchanter's power^ 

Where nothing was ; and firm as some old Tower 

Of Britain's realm^ whose leafy crest 

Waves high, embellished by a gleaming shower! 



S. 



Beneath the shadow of his purple wings 
Rested a golden Harp ; — he touched the strings; 
And, after prelude of unearthly sound 
Poured through the echoing hills around. 
He sang — 

" No wintry desolations, 
^* Scorching blight or noxious dew, 
" Affect my native habitations; 
'^ Buried in glory, far beyond the scope 
*' Of man's inquiring gaze, but imaged to his hope 
^^ (Alas, how faintly!) in the hue 
^^ Profound of night's ethereal blue; 
*^ And in the aspect of each radiant orb;— ^ 
^^ Some fixed, some wandering with no timid curb; 
^' But wandering star and fixed, to mortal eye, 
^^ Blended in absolute serenity. 
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" And free from semblance of decline ; — 

" Fresh as if £yening brought their natal hour; 

'^ Her darkness splendour gaye^ her silence power^ 

** To testify of Love and Grace divine. — 

" And though to every draught of vital breath 

*' Renewed throughout the hounds of earth or ocean^ 

^' The melancholy gates of Death 

'^ Respond with sympathetic motion; 

" Though all that feeds on nether air^ 

'^ Howe'er magnificent or fair^ 

'^ Grows but to perish^ and intrust 

'^ Its ruins to their kindred dust; 

'^ Yet, by the Almighty's ever-during care, 

'^ Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 

'^ Amid the unfathomable deeps; 

'' And saves the peopled fields of earth 

'^ From dread of emptiness or dearth. 

*^ Thus, in their stations, lifting tow'rd the sky 

'^ The foliaged head in doud-Iike migesty, 

^' The shadow-casting race of Trees survive: 

'^ Thus, in the train of Spring, arrive 
Sweet Flowers ; — what living eye hath viewed 
Their myriads? — endlessly renewed, 

*^ Wherever strikes the sun's glad ray; 

'' Where'er the subtle waters stray; 

" Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 

'^ Their course, or genial showers descend! 

*' Mortals, rejoice! the very Angels quit 

" Their mansions unsusceptible of change, 

" Amid your pleasant bowers to sit. 
And through your sweet vicissitudes to range!' 



« 
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3. 



Oy nursed at happy distance from the cares 
Of a too-anxious worlds mild pastoral M use ! 
That^ to the sparkling crown Urania wears^ 
And to her sister Clio s laurel wreath^ 
Prefer'st a garland culled from purple heathy 
Or blooming thicket moist with morning dews; 
Was such bright Spectacle vouchsafed to me ? 
And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented Votary 
Such melody to hear! 

Him rather suits it^ side by side with thee^ 
Wrapped in a fit of pleasing indolence^ 
While thy tired lute hangs on the hawthorn tree^ 
To lie and listen^ till o'er-drowsed sense 
Sinks^ hardly conscious of the influence^ 
To the soft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 
— A slender sound ! yet hoary Time 
Doth to the Soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years ; — a company 
Of ages comings ages gone; 
(Nations from before them sweepings 
Regions in destruction steeping^) 
But every awful note in unison 
With that faint utterance^ which tells 
Of treasure sucked from buds and bells^ 
For the pure keeping of those waxen ceUs; 
Where She^ a statist prudent to confer 
Upon the public weal; a warrior bold^ -— 
Radiant all over with unbumished gol4» 

B 3 
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And aimed with living spear for mortal fight; 

A canning forager 
That spreads no waste; — a social huilder; one 
In whom all busy offices unite 
With all fine functions that afibrd delight^ 
Safe through the winter storm in quiet dwells! 



4. 



And is She brought within the power 

Of vision ? — o'er this tempting flower 

Hovering until the petals stay 

Her flighty and take its voice away I — « 

Observe each wing! — a tiny van! — 

The structure of her laden thigh^ 

How fragile ! — yet of ancestry 

Mysteriously remote and high ; 

High as the imperial front of man^ 

The roseate bloom on woman's cheek; 

The soaring eagle's curved beak; 

The white plumes of the floating swan; 

Old as the tiger's paw, the lion's mane 

Ere shaken by that mood of stem disdain 

At which the desert trembles. -^ Humming Bee ! 

Thy sting was needless then, perchance unknown'; 

The seeds of malice were not sown; 

All creatures met in peace, from fierceness free. 

And no pride blended with their dignity* 

— Tears had not broken from their source; 

Nor anguish strayed from her Tartarian den; 

The golden years maintained a course 
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Not undiyersified^ though smooth and even ; 

We were not mocked with glimpse and shadow^ ^ then 

Bright Seraphs mixed familiarly with men; 

And earth and stars composed a uniyersal heaven ! 



XXIIL 

ODE TO LYCORIS. 

Mat, 1817. 

1, 

An age hath heen when Earth was proud 
Of lustre too intense 
To he sustained; and Mortals howed 
The front in self-defence. 
'Wlio then, if Dian*s crescent gleamed^ 
Or Cupid's sparkling arrow streamed 
While on the wing the Urchin played^ 
Could fearlessly approach the shade ? 
— Enough for one soft vernal day^ 
If I^ a Bard of erring time^ 
And nurtured in a fickle dime^ 
May haunt this homed hay; 
Whose amprous water multiplies 
The flitting halcyon's vivid dyes; 
And smooths her liqtdd hreast — to show 
These swan.like specks of mountain snow^ 
White as the pair that slid along the plains 
Of Heaven^ when Venus held the reins ! 

!b 4 
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2. 



In youth we love the darksome lawn 

Brushed by the owlet's wing ; 

Then, Twilight is preferred to Dawn^ 

And Autumn to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect^ 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 

Thee, thee my life's celestial sign !) 

When Nature marks the year's decline. 

Be ours to welcome it ; 

Pleased with the harvest hope that runs 

Before the path of milder suns ; 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

Its ripeness to the feeding gaze ; 

Pleased when the sullen winds resound the knell 

Of the resplendent miracle. 

3. 

But something whispers to my heart 

That, as we downward tend, 

Lycoris ! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend ; 

A skill — to balance and supply ; 

And, ere the flowing fount be dry. 

As soon it must, a sense to sip. 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Frank greeting, then, to that blithe Guest 

Difiusing smiles o'er land and sea 

To aid &e vernal Deity 

Whose home is in the breast ! 
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May pensiye Autumn ne'er present 

A claim to her disparagement ! 

While hlossoms and the budding spray 

Inspire us in our own decay; 

Stilly as we nearer draw to life's dark goal^ 

Be hopeful Spring the fayourite of the Soul ! 



XXIV. 

TO TBE SAME* 



Enough of dimbing toil ! — Ambition treads 

Here, as mid busier scenes, ground steep and rough. 

Or slippery even to peril ! and each step. 

As we for most uncertain recompense 

Mount tow'rd the empire of the fickle clouds. 

Each weary step, dwarfing the world below. 

Induces, for its old familiar sights. 

Unacceptable feelings of contempt. 

With wonder mixed — that Man could e'er be tied. 

In anxious bondage, to such nice array 

And formal fellowship of petty things I 

— Oh ! 'tis the heart that magnifies this life. 

Making a truth and beauty of her own ; 

And moss-grown aUeys, circumscribing shades. 

And gurgling rills, assist her in the work 

More efficaciously than realms outspread. 

As in a map, before the adventurer's gaze — 

Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 

The umbrageous woods are left — how far beneath ! 
But lo ! where darkness seems to guard the mouth 
Of yon wild cave, whose jagged brows are fringed 
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With flaccid threads of ivy, in the still 
And sultry air^ depending motionless. 
Yet cool the space within^ and not uncheered 
(As whoso enters shall ere long perceive) 
By stealthy influx of the timid day 
Mingling with nighty such twilight to compose 
As Numa loved ; when^ in the Egerian Grot> 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish^ 
He gained whate er a r^al mind might ask^ 
Or need^ of council hreathed through lips divine. 

Long as the heat shall rage^ let that dim cave 
Protect us^ there deciphering as we may 
Diluvian records ; or the sighs of £arth 
Interpreting ; or counting for old Time 
His minutes^ hy reiterated drops^ 
Audihle tears^ from some invisible source 
That deepens upon fancy — more and more 
Drawn tow*rd the centre whence those sighs creep forth 
To awe the lightness of humanity. 
Or, shutting up thyself within thyself. 
There let me see thee sink into a mood 
Of gentler thought, protracted till thine eye 
Be calm as water when the winds are gone. 
And no one can tell whither. Dearest Friend ! 
We two have known such happy hours together. 
That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 
From out the pensive shadows where they lie) 
In the first warmth of their original sunshine. 
Loth should I he to use it : passing sweet 
Are the domains of tender memory ! 
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XXV. 
FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the Shepherd hears^ 
A cry as of a Dog or Fox ; 
He halts — and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a hrake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen^ 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The Dog is not of mountain hreed ) 

Its motions^ too^ are wild and shy ; 

With somethings as the Shepherd thinks^ 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All rounds in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shouts nor whistle strikes his ear ; 

What is the Creature doing here ? 

It was a cove^.a huge recess^ 

That keepss tiirjune, December's snow; 

A lofty precipice in fronts 

A silent tarn * below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyns 

Remote from public road or dwellings 

Pathways or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

* Tarn is a small Mere or Lake, mostly high up in the mountains. 
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There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak^ 
In symphony austere; 
Thither the rainhow comes — the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunheams ; and the sounding hlast^ 
That^ if it could^ would hurry past ; 
But that enormous harrier hinds it fast. 

Not free from hoding thoughts^ a while 
The Shepherd stood : then makes his way 
Towards the Dog^ o'er rocks and stones^ 
As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone hefore he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appalled DiscoTerer with a sigh 
Looks round^ to leam the history. 

From those ahrupt and perilous rocks 

The Man had fallen^ that place of fear ! 

At length upon the Shepherd's mind 

It breaks^ and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the Name^ 

And who he was^ and whence he came ; 

Rememhered^ too, the very day 

On which the Traveller passed this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentaUe Tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The Dog, which still was hovering nigh^ 

Repeating the same timid cry. 

This Dog, had heen through three months' space 

A dweller in that savage place. 
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YeBy proof was plain that^ since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveller died, 
Tlie D<^ had watched ahout the spot. 
Or by his Masters side : 
How nourished here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love .sublime; 
And gave that strength of feelings great 
Above all human estimate. 



XXVI. 

THE GLEANER. 
(suggested bt a picture.) 

That happy gleam of vernal eyes. 
Those locks from summer's golden skies. 

That o'er thy brow are shed ; 
That cheek — a kindling of the mom. 
That lip — a rose-bud from the thorn, 

I saw; — and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispering, through soft air. 
Of bliss that grows without a care. 
Of happiness that never flies — 
How can it where love never dies ? 
Of promise whispering, where no blight 
Can reach the innocent delight ; 
Where pity, to the mind conveyed 
In pleasure, is the darkest shade 
That Time, unwrinkled Grandsire, flings 
From his smoothly-gliding wings. 
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What mortal form^ what earthly face^ 

Inspired the pencil^ lines to trace^ 

And mingle colours^ that dbooM breed 

Sach rapture^ nor want power to feed ; 

For had thy charge been idle flowers^ 

Fair Damsel^ b er my captive mind^ 

To truth and sober reason blind^ 

'Mid that soft air^ those long-lost bowers^ 

The sweet illusion might have hung^ for hours. 

—Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of com^ 
That touchingly bespeaks thee bom 
Life's daily tasks with them to share 
Who, whether from their lowly bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head. 
Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Heaven, and /ec/ what they repeat. 
While they give utterance to the prayer 
That asks for daily bread. 



XXVII. 
TO THE LADY 

ON, SEEING THE FOUNDATION rREPARINO FOR TH£ ERECTION 
OF ■ CHAPEL, WESTMORELAND. 

Blest is this Isle — our native Land ; 

Where battlement and moated gate 

Are objects only for the hand 

Of hoary Time to decorate ; 

Where shady hamlet, town that breathes 

Its busy smoke in social wreaths. 
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No rampart's stem defence require^ 
Nought but the heaven-directed Spire^ 
And steeple Tower (with pealing beUs 
Far heard) — our only Citadels. 

O Lady ! from a noble line 
Of Chieftains sprung^ who stoutly bore 
The spear^ yet gave to works divine 
A bounteous help in dajn of yore^ 
(As records mouldering in the D^ 
Of Ni^tshade* haply yet may t«ll) 
Thee kindred aspirations moved 
To build^ within a Vale beloved^ 
For Him upon whose high behests 
AU peace depends^ all safety rests. 

How fondly will the woods embrace 
This Daughter of thy pious care. 
Lifting her front with modest grace 
To make a fair recess more fair : 
And to exalt the passing hour ; 
Or soothe it, with a healing power 
X>rawn from the Sacrifice fulfilled. 
Before this rugged soil was tilled, 
Or human habitation rose 
To interrupt the deep repose ! 

Well may the Villagers rejoice ! 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary ways. 
Will be a hinderance to the voice 
That would unite in prayer and praise ; 

• Bekangs Ohyll— or the Vale of Nightshade— in which stands St. 
Matjr's Abbey, in Low Furaess. 
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More duly shall wild-wandering Youth 
Receive die cuxh of sacred truths 
Shall tottering Age^ hent earthward^ hear 
The Promise^ with uplifted ear ; 
And all shall welcome the new ray 
Imparted to their Sahhath-day. 

Nor deem the Poet's hope misplaced^ 
His fancy cheated— that can see 
A shade upon the future cast^ 
Of Time's pathetic sanctity ; 
Can hear the monitory clock 
Sound o'er the lake with gentle shock 
At evening^ when the ground heneath 
Is ruffled o'er with ceUs of Death ; 
Where happy Grenerations lie. 
Here tutored for £temity. 

Lives there a Man whose sole delights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise. 
Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 
M^at every natural heart enjoys ? 
M^o never caught a noon-tide dream 
From murmur of a running stream ; 
Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To him, their verdure from the fields ; 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
In which the sun his setting shrouds. 

A Soul so pitiahly forlorn. 
If such do on this earth ahide. 
May season apathy with scorn. 
May turn indifference to pride. 
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And still be not unblest — compared 
With him who grovels^ self-debarred 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hope ; 
Yea, strives for others to bedim 
The glorious Light too pure for him. 

Alas ! that such perverted zeal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured ground ! 

That public order, private weal. 

Should e er have fdt or feared a wound 

From champions of the desperate law 

Which from their own blind hearts they draw; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 

God, whom their passions dare defy, 

And boast that they alone are free 

Who reach this dire extremity ! 

But turn we from these '^ bold bad" men ; 
The way, mild Lady ! that hath led 
Down to their " dark opprobrious den," 
Is all too rough for Thee to tread. 
Softly as morning vapours gHde 
Down Rydal-cove from Fairfield's side. 
Should move the tenour of his song 
Who means to Charity no wrong ; 
Whose offering gladly would accord 
With this day's work, in thought aiid word. 

Heaven prosper it ! may peace, and love. 
And hope, and consolation, fall. 
Through its meek influence, from above. 
And penetrate the hearts of all ; 
VOL, in. B 
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All who^ around the hallowed Fane^ 
Shall sojourn in this fair domain ; 
Grateful to Thee, while service pure. 
And ancient ordinance, shall endure. 
For opportunity hestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their God ! 



XXVIII. 

ON THK SAME GCCASIOK* 



Oh ! gather wbenceaoe'er ye safely may 
The help whidi slackening Piety requires ; 
Nor deem that he perforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks of his Sires. 



Our churches, invariably perhaps, stand east and west, but why is by few 
persons exactly known ; nor, that the d^ree of deviation from due east 
often noticeable in the ancient ones was determined, in each particular 
case, by the point in the horizon, at which the sun rose upon the day of 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated. These observances of our 
Ancestors, an4 the causes of them, are the subject of the following 
stanzas. 

When in the antique age of bow and spear 
And feudal rapine clothed with iron mail. 
Came Ministers of peace, intent to rear 
The mother Church in yon sequestered yale ; 

Then, to her Patron Saint a previous rite 
Resounded with deep swell and solemn close. 
Through unremitting vigils of the night. 
Till from his couch the wished-for Sun. uprose. 
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He rose^ and straight — as by divine command^ 
They who had waited for that sign to trace 
Their work's foundation^ gave with careful hand 
To the high Altar its determined place ; 

Mindful of Him who in the Orient bom 
There livedo and on the cross his life resigned^ 
And who^ from out the regions of the Mom^ 
Issuing in pomp^ shall come to judge Mankind. 

So taught tJieir creed ; — nor failed the eastern sky^ 
'Mid these more awful feelings^ to infuse 
The sweet and natural hopes that shall not die^ 
Long as the Sun his gladsome~courte renewis. 

For us hath such prelusive vigil ceased ; 
Yet still we plants like men of elder days^ 
Our Christian Altar faithful to the £ast^ 
Whence the tall window drinks the morning rays ; 

That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion^ which er^while it gave^ 
That symbol of the dayspring from on high^ 
Triumphant o'er the darkness of the grave. 
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XXIX. 

THE FORCE OF PRAYER*; 

oa, 
THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 

▲ T&ABITIOK. 

'< Wiat Ui 0oirti fot a Bootle00 Bene?" 

With these dark words hegins my Tale ; 

And their meamng is^ whence can comfbrt spring 

When Prayer is of no avail ? 

^^ MiatUt 0OOTI foe a Bootie00 Bene?" 

The Falconer to the Lady said ; 

And she made answer '^endless sorrow!" 

For she knew that her Son was dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer's words^ 
And from the look of the Falconer's eye ; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful RomiUy. 

— Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 
And holds a Greyhound in a leash. 
To let alip upon buck or doe. 

• See the IVliite Doe of Rybtone^ ante. 
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The Pair have reached that fearful chasm^ 
How tempting to hestride ! 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 

This Striding-place is called The Strib^ 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it home that name^ 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young RomiUy come^ 
And what may now forhid 
JThat he^ perhaps for the hundredth time^ 
Shall hound across The Strid ? 

He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 
That the River was strong, and the rocks were steep? 
— But the Greyhound in the leash hung hack. 
And checked him in his leap. 

The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled hy a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless Corse. 

Now there is stillness in the Vale, 
And deep, unspeaking, sorrow : 
Wharf shall he to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a Lover the Lady wept, 
A solace she nught horrow 
From death, and from the passion of death ; — 
Old Wharf nught heal her sorrow. 

s 3 
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She we^ps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to he to-morrow : 
Her hope was a further-looking hope^ 
And hers is a Mother's sorrow. 

He was a Tree that stood alone^ 
And proudly did its hranches wave ; 
And the Root of this delightful Tree 
Was in her Hushand's grave ! 

Long^ long in darkness did she sit^ 
And her first words were, ^' Let there he 
In Bolton, on the Field of Wharf, 
A stately Priory!" 

The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along. 
To Matins joined a mournful voice. 
Nor failed at Even-song. 

And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 
But slowly did her succour come. 
And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to he our Friend ! 
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XXX. 
A FACT, AND AN IMAGINATION; 

OR, 

CANUTE AND ALFRED, 

ON THE SSA-SHOAB. 

The Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair. 

Mustering a face of haughty sovereignty. 

To aid a covert purpose, cried — '* O ye 

Approaching waters of the deep, that share 

With this green isle my fortunes, come not where 

Your Master's throne is set ! " — Ahsurd decree ! 

A mandate uttered to the foaming sea. 

Is to its motion less than wanton air. 

— Then Canute, rising from the invaded Throne, 

Said to his servile Courtiers, ^' Poor the reach. 

The undisguised extent, of mortal sway ! 

He only is a king, and he alone 

Deserves the name (this truth the hillows preach) 

Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, and heaven ohey." 

This just repiroof the prosperous Dane 

Drew, from the influx of the Main, 

For some whose rugged northern mouths woidd strain 

At oriental flattery ; 

And Canute (truth more worthy to he known) 

From that time forth did for his hrows disown 

The ostentatious symbol of a Crown ; 

Esteeming earthly royalty 

Contemptible and vain. 
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Now hear what one of elder days^ 
Rich theme of England's fondest praise^ 
Her darling Alfred^ might have' spoken ; 
To cheer the remnant of his host 
When he was driven from coast to coast^ 
Distressed and harassed^ hut with mind unhroken : 
'' My faithful Followers^ lo ! the tide is spent ; 
That rose^ and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels^ working Nature's wiU 
Among the mazy streams that backward went^ 
And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent : 
And now^ its task performed^ the Flood stands still 
At the green base of many an inland' hill^ 
In placid beauty and sublime content ! 
Such the repose that Sage and Hero find ; 
Such measured rest the sedulous and good 
Of humbler name ; whose souls do^ like the flood 
Of Ocean^ press right on ; or gently wind^ 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood^ 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned." 



XXXI. 

" A LITTLE onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on /" 

-^ What trick of memory to my voice hath brought 

This mournful iteration ? For though Time, 

The Conqueror, crowns the Conquered, on this brow 

Planting his favourite silver diadem. 

Nor he, nor minister of his -— intent 

To run before him, hath enrolled me yet. 

Though not unmenaced, among those who lean 
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Upon a living staffs with borrowed sight. 

— O my Antigone^ beloved child I 

Should that day come — but hark ! the birds salute 

The cheerful dawn^ brightening for me the east ; 

For me^ thy natural Leader^ once again 

Impatient to conduct thee^ not as erst 

A tottering Infant^ with compliant stoop 

From flower to flower supported ; but to curb 

Thy nymph-like step swift-bounding o'er the lawn^ 

Along the loose rocks^ or the slippery verge 

Of foaming torrent. — From thy orisons 

Come forth ; and^ while the morning air is yet 

Transparent as the soul of innocent youth^ 

Let me, thy happy Guide, now point thy way. 

And now precede thee, winding to and fi'O, 

Till we by perseverance gain the top 

Of some smooth ridge, whose brink precipitous 

Kindles intense desire for powers withheld 

From this corporeal frame ; whereon who stands. 

Is seized with strong incitement to push forth 

His arms, as swimmers use, and plunge — dread thought 

For pastime plunge — into the '^ abrupt abyss," 

Where Ravens spread their plumy vans, at ease ! 

And yet more gladly thee would I conduct 
Through woods and spacious forests, — - to behold 
There, how the Original of human art. 
Heaven-prompted Nature, measures and erects 
Her temples, fearless for the stately work. 
Though waves in every breeze its high-arched roof. 
And storms the piUars rock* But we such schools 
Of reverential awe will chiefly seek 
In the still summer noon, while beams of light. 
Reposing here, and in the aisles beyond 
Traceably glicUng through the dusk, recall 
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To mind the living presences of Nuns ; 
A gentle^ pensive^ white- robed sisterhood^ 
Whose saintly radiance mitigates the gloom 
Of those terrestrial fabrics, where they serre. 
To Christy the Sun of Righteousness^ espoused. 

Now also shall the page of classic lore^ 
To these glad eyes from bondage freed^ again 
Lie open ; and the book of Holy Writ, 
Again unfolded^ passage clear shall yield 
To heights more glorious stilly and into shades 
More awful^ where^ advancing hand in hand^ 
We may be taught^ O Darling of my care ! 
To calm the affections^ elevate the soul^ 
And consecrate our lives to truth and love. 
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SEPTEMBBR, 1819. 



The sylvan slopes with oom-clad fields 
Are hung^ as if with golden shields^ 
Bright trophies of the sun ! 
Like a fair sister of the sky^ 
Unruffled doth the blue Lake lie^ 
The Mountains looking on. 

And^ sooth to say^ yon vocal Grove^ 
Albeit uninspired by loVe^ 
By love untaught to ring, 
May well affi>rd to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the Spring* 
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For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds^ from some mieasy seat 
In Nature's struggling frame^ 
Some region of impatient life ; 
And jealousy^ and quivering strife^ 
Therein a portion claim. 

This^ this is holy ; — while I hear 
These vespers of another year^ 
This hynm of thanks and praise^ 
My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love^ 
And earth's precarious days. 

But list ! — though winter storms be nigh^ 
Unchecked is that soft harmony : 
There lives Who can provide 
For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraphim, 
These Choristers confide. 
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UPON THS SAME OCCASION. 



Departing Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed. 
The gentlest look of Spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 
A timely carolling. 
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No faint and hesitating trill^ 
Such tribute as to Winter chill 
The lonely Redbreast pays ! 
Clear^ loud^ and lively is the din^ 
From social warblers gathering in 
Their harvest of sweet lays. 

Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me^ conscious that my leaf is sere^ 
And yellow on the bough : — 
Fall^ rosy garlands^ from my head ! 
Ye myrtle wreaths^ your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow ! 

Yet will I tonperately rejoice ; 

Wide is the range^ and free the choice 

Of undiscordant themes ; 

Which^ haply^ kindred souls may prize 

Not less than vernal ecstasies^ 

And passion's feverish dreams. 

For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they Uke Demi-gods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile ; 
But some their function have disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 

Not such the initiatory strains 

Committed to the silent plains 

In Britain's earliest dawn : 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale. 

While all-too-daringly the veil 

Of Nature was withdrawn I 
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Nor such the spirit-stirring note 
When the live chords Alcseus smote. 
Inflamed hy sense of wrong ; 
Woe ! woe to Tyrants ! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire 
Of fierce yindictive song. 

And not unhallowed was the page 
By winged Love inscrihed, to assuage 
The pangs of Tain pursuit ; 
Love listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own ^olian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore. 
What rapture ! could ye seize 
Some Thehan fragment, or imroU 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy ; a bursting forth 
Of Genius from the dust : 
What Horace gloried to bdiold. 
What Maro loved, shall we enfold ? 
Can haughty Time be just ! 
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XXXIV. 
THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 

Where Towers are crushed^ and unforbidden weeds 

O'er mutilated arches shed dieir seeds ; 

And Temples^ doomed to milder change^ unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old ; 

Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 

A "motive Column^ spared by fire and flood : -— 

And, though the passions of Man's fretful race 

Have never ceased to eddy round its base^ 

Not injured more by touch of meddling hands 

Than a lone Obelisk^ 'mid Nubian sands^ 

Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 

From death the memory of the Good and Brave. 

Historic figures round the shaft embost 

Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost : 

Still as he turns, the charmed Spectator sees 

Group winding after group with dream-like ease ; 

Triumphs in sunbright gratitude displayed. 

Or softly stealing into modest shade. 

— So, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 

Some lofty elm-tree, mounts the daring vine ; 

The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breathes 

Wide-spreading odours from her flowery wreaths. 

Borne by the Muse from rills in shepherds' ears 
Murmuring but one smooth story for all years, 
I gladly commune with the mind and heart «. 
Of him who thus survives by classic art. 
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His actions witness^ venerate his mien^ 

And study Tngan as by Pliny seen ; 

Behold how fought the Chief whose conquering sword 

Stretched far as Earth might own a single lord ; 

In the delight of moral prudence schooled^ 

How feelingly at homo the Sovereign ruled ; 

Best of the good — in Pagan faith allied 

To jnore than Man^ by virtue deified. 

Memorial Pillar ! 'mid the wrecks of Time 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime — 
The exultations^ pomps^ and cares of Rome^ 
Whence half the breathing world received its doom ; 
Things that recoil from language ; that^ if shown 
By apter pencil^ from the light had flown. 
A Pontiff^ Trajan here the Gods implores^ 
T?iere greets an Embassy from Indian shores ; 
Lo ! he harangues his cohorts — there the storm 
Of battie meets him in authentic form ! 
Unharnessed^ naked^ troops of Moorish horse 
Sweep to the charge ; more high^ the Dacian force^ 
To hoof and finger mailed ♦ ; — yet, high or low. 
None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe ; 
In every Roman, through all turns of fate. 
Is Roman dignity inviolate ; 
Spirit in him pre-eminent, who guides. 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides ; 
Distinguished only by inherent State 
From honoured Instruments that round him wait ; 
Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the test 
Of outward symbol, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by which another is deprest. 
— Alas ! that One thus disciplined could toil 

* Here an<} infra, see Forsyth. 
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To enslave whole Nations on their native soil ; 

So emulous of Macedonian fame^ 

That^ when his age was measured with his aira^ 

He drooped^ 'mid else unclouded victories^ 

And turned his eagles back with deep-drawn sighs : 

O weakness of the Great ! O foUy of the Wise ! 

Where now the haughty Empire that was spread 
With such fond hope ? her very speech is dead ; 
Yet glorious Art the sweep of Time defies^ 
And Trajan stilly through various enterprise^ 
Mounts^ in this fine illusion^ tow'rd the skies : 
Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
Nor cease to gaze upon the bold Relief 
Till Rome^ to silent marble unconfined^ 
Becomes with all her years a vision of the Mind. 



XXXV. 
DION. 

(SES PLUTARCH.) 
1. 

Fair is the Swan^ whose majesty^ prevailing 
O'er breezeless water^ on Locarno's lake. 
Bears him on while proudly saUing 
He leaves behind a moon->iUumined wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve * 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 



I 
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An~ arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 

Of whitest garniture^ like fii*.tree boughs 

To which^ on some unruffled mornings clings 

A flaky weight of winter's purest snows ! 

— Behold ! — as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow^ and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal floods 

Vanish inverted hill^ and shadowy wood^ 

And pendent rocks^ where'er^ in gliding state^ 

Winds the mute Creature without visible Mate 

Or Rivals save the Queen of night 

Showering down a silver lights 

From heaven^ upon her chosen favourite ! 



2. 



So pure^ so bright^ so fitted to embrace. 
Where'er he turned^ a natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretesee^ 
And to unfold a still magnificence. 
Was princely Dion, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. 
Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion's virtues, when the lunar beam 
Of Plato's genius, from its lofty sphere. 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere ; 

That he, not too elate 

With self-sufficing solitude, 
But with majestic lowliness endued. 

Might in the universal bosom reign. 
And from affectionate observance gain 
Help, under every, change of adverse fate. 

VOL. III. T 
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3. 



Five thousand warriors — O the rapturous da j ! 

Each crowned with flowers^ and armed with spear and 

shield^ 
Or hider weapon which their course inight jiM, 
To Syracuse advance in bright arraj. 
IVho leads them on ? — The anxiotia People see 
Long-exiled Dion marching si their head^ 
He also crowned with flowers of Sicily^ 
And in a white^ far-beaming^ corslet clad ! 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or fear 
The Gazers feel ; and^ rushing to the plain^ 
Safaite those Strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo ! when the gates are entered^ on each hand^ 
Down the long street^ rich goblets filled with wine 

In seendy order standi 
On tables set, as if for rites divine ; — 
And, as the great Deliverer marches by. 

He looks on festal ground with firuits bestrewn ; 
And flowers are on his person thrown 

In boundless prodigality ; 
Nor doth the general voice abstain from prayer. 
Invoking Dion's tutelary care. 
As if a very Deity he were ! 



4. 



Mourn, hills and groves of Attica ! and mourn 
lUyssus, bending o'er thy classic urn ! 
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Moum^ and lament for him whose spirit dreads 
Your once sweet memory^ studious walks and shades ! 
For him who to diyinity aspired^ 
Not on the breath of popular applause^ 
But through dependence on the sacred laws 
Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired. 
Intent to trace the ideal path of right 
(More fair than heaven'sbroad causeway paved with stars) 
Which Dion learned to measure with delight ; 
But he hath overleaped the eternal bars ; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 
With aught that breathes the ethereal element. 
Hath stained the robes of civil power with blood. 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain. 
Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart. 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go ; 
But whence that sudden check ? that fearful start I 
He hears an uncouth sound — 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw at a long-drawn gallery's dusky bound, 
A Shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and round ! 
A woman's garb the Phantom wore. 
And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
Like Auster whirling to and fro. 
His force on Caspian foam to try ; 
Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Msnalus he stops 
His flight, 'mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 
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5. 

So^ but from toil less sign of profit reaping^ 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed^ 

Sweeping — Tehementl j sweeping — 
No pause admitted^ no design avowed ! 
*' Avaunt^ inexplicable Guest ! — avaunt," 
Exclaimed the Chieftain — '^ Let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make ; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake^ 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold^ whom vengeful Furies haunt ; 
Who^ while they struggle from the scourge to flee^ 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn^ 
And^ in their anguish^bear what other minds have borne !"^ 



6. 



But Shapes that come hot at an earthly call^ 

Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 

Lords of the visionary £ye whose lid^ 

Once raised^ remains aghast^ and will not fall! 

Ye Gods^ thought He^ that servile Implement 

Obeys a mystical intent ! 

Your Minister would brush away 

The spots that to my soul adhere ; 

But should she labour night and day> 

They will not^ cannot disappear ; 

Whence angry perturbations^ — and that look 

Which no Philosophy can brook! 
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Ill-fated Chief ! there are whose hopes are built 

Upon the ruins of thy glorious name ; 

Wlio^ through the portal of one moment's guilty 

Pursue thee with their deadly aim ! 

O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 

Of monstrous crime ! — that horror^trildng blade^ 

Drawn in defiance of the Gods^ hath laid 

The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 

Shudder'd the walls — the marble city wept-— 

And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh ; 

But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept^ 

As he had fallen in magnanimity : 

Of spirit too capacious to require 

That Destiny her course should change ; too just 

To his own native greatness to desire 

That wretched boon^ days lengthened by mistrust. 

So were the hopeless troubles^ that involved 

The soul of Dion^ instantly dissolved. 

Released from life and cares of princely state^ 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate^ 

^^ Him only pleasure leads^ and peace attends. 

Him, only hhn, the shield of Jove defends. 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends." 
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XXXVI. 
MEMORY. 

A. PEN — to register ; a key — 
That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well assigned to Memory 
By allegoric Bards. 

As aptly, also, might be giyen 

A PencU to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sametimes even 

Outstrips the heart's demand ; 

That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues. 
Long-vanished happiness refines. 
And clothes in brighter hues : 

Yet, like a tool of Fancy, works 
Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 

O ! that our lives, which flee so fast, 
Ih purity were such. 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil's touch ! 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene. 
Age steal to his allotted nook. 
Contented and serene ; 
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With heart as calm as Lakes that sleepy 

In frosty moonlight glistening ; 

Or mountain Rivers^ where they creep 

Along a channel smooth and deep^ 

To their own far-oif murmurs listening. 



XXXVII. 
ODE TO DUTY. 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 

Who art a Light to guide, a Rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and law 

"When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth. 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 

Glad Hearts ! without reproach or hlot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Long may the kindly impulse last ! 

But Thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand 

fast! ^ ^ " 
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Serene will be our days and bright^ 

And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an unerring Ught, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust. 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem Lawgiver ) yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And Fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
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Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens^ through Thee^ are fresh 
and strong. 

To humhler functions^ awful Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh^ let my weakness have an end I 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live ! 



POEMS 



REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 



I. 
THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 



The cUm of Beggars, to which the Old Man here described belongs, will 
probably soon be extinct. It consisted of poor, and, mostly, old-^and 
infirm persons, who confined themselves to a stated round in their 
neighbourhood, and had certain fixed days, on which, at different 
houses, they regularly received alms, sometimes in money, but mostly in 
provisions. 

I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk ; 

And he was seated^ by the highway side^ 

On a low structure of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill^ that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 

May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 

That overlays the pile ; and^ from a bag 

All white with flour^ the dole of village dames^ 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
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And scanned them 'with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun^ 
Upon the second step of that small pile^ 
Surrounded hy those wild unpeopled hills^ 
He sat^ and ate his food in solitude : 
And ever^ scattered from his palsied hand^ 
That^ stiU attempting to prevent the waste^ 
Was haffled still, the crumhs in little showers 
Tell on the ground ; and the small mountain hirds. 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary Man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering Horseman-traveUer does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground. 
But stops, — that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat; nor quits him so. 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein. 
Watches the aged Beggar with a look 
Sidelong — and half-reverted. She who tends 
The Toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work. 
And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The Post-hoy, when his rattling wheels o'ertake 
The aged Beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from hehind ; and, if thus warned 
The old Man does not change his course, the Boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the roadside. 
And passes gently by — without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 
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He travels on^ a solitary Man ; 
His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned^ and^ as he moves along^ 
They move along the ground ; and^ evermore^ 
Instead of common and hahitual sight 
Of fields with rural works^ of hill and dale^ 
And the hlue sky^ one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus^ from day to day^ 
Bow-hent^ his eyes for ever on the ground^ 
He plies his weary journey ; seeing stilly 
And seldom knowing thaf he sees^ some straw^ 
Some scattered leaf^ or marks which^ in one tracks 
The nails of cart or chariot- wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road^ — in the same hne^ 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturh the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion^ that the cottage curs^ 
Ere he have passed the door^ wUl turn away^ 
Weary of harking at him. Boys and Girls^ 
The vacant and the husy^ Maids and Youths^ 
And Urchins newly hreeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced Waggon leaves behind. 

But deem not this Man useless. — Statesmen ! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom^ ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud^ 
Heart-swoln^ while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents^ power^ and wisdom^ deem him not 
A burthen of the earth ! 'Tis Nature's law 
That none^ the meanest of created things^ 
Of forms created the most vile and brute^ 
The dullest or. most noxious^ should exist 
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Divorced from good — a spirit and poke of good, 

A life and soul^ to every mode of being 

Inseparably liiJced. While thus he creeps 

From door to door^ the Villagers in him 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past deeds and offices of charity^ 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 

The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years^ 

And that half- wisdom half-experience gives^ 

Make slow to feel^ and by sure steps resign 

To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 

Among the farms and solitary huts^ 

Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages^ 

Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rounds^ 

The mild necessity of use compels 

To acts of love ; and habit does the work 

Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 

Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul^ 

By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued. 

Doth find herself insensibly disposed 

To virtue and true goodness. Some there are^ 

By their good works exalted^ lofty minds 

And meditative^ authors of delight 

And happiness^ which to the end of time 

Will live^ and spread^ and kindle : even such minds 

In childhood^ from this solitary Beings 

Or from like Wanderer, haply have received 

(A thing more precious far than all that books 

Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought. 

In which they found their kindred with a world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy Man 

Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 

That overhangs his head from the green waU^ 
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Feeds in the sunshine ; the loboit asd young, 
The prospeEOOs wad nndunking, thej who live 
Shdtered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred ; — all hehold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons. 
His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance. 
Though he to no one give the fortitude 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least. 
And 'tis no vulgar service, makes them felt. 

Yet further. — Many, I believe, there are 
IVho live a life of virtuous decency. 
Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 
Established in the land where they abide 
Are strict observers ; and not negligent. 
In acts of love to those with whom they dwell. 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 
— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor ; 
€ro, and demand of him, if there be here . 
In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 
And these inevitable charities. 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul ? 
No — Man is dear to Man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been. 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
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As needed kindness^ for this sin^e cause^ 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

— - Such pleasure is to one kind Being known^ 

My Neighbour^ when with punctual care, eadi week 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her store of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart. 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his. 
Still let him prompt the unlettered Villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts, 
i— Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks against his withered face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din. 
Those life-consuming sounds that dog the air. 
Be his the natural silence of old age ! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And hav6 around him, whether heard or not. 
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The pleasant melody of iwoodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth 
That not without some efPort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun^ 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him^ where and when he will^ sit down 
Beneath the trees^ or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side^ and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and^ finally^ 
As in the eye of Nature he has livedo 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 



IL 

THE FARMER OF TILSBURY VALE. 

'Tis not for the unfeeling^ the falsely refined^ 
The squeamish in taste^ and the narrow of mind^ 
And the smaU critic wielding his delicate pen^ 
That I sing of old Adam^ the pride of old men. 

He dwells in the centre of London's wide Town ; 
His sta£P is a sceptre — - his gray hairs a crown ; 
Erect as a sunflower he stands^ and the streak 
Of the unfaded rose still enlivens his cheek. 

'Mid the dews^ in the sunshine of mom^ — 'mid the joy 
Of the fields^ he collected that bloom^ when a Boy ; 
There fashioned that countenance^ which^ in spite of a stain 
That his life hath received^ to the last will remain. 
VOL. in. u 
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A Farmer he was ; and his house far and near 

Was the boast of the Country for excellent cheer : 

How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsbury Vale 

Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt his mild ale ! 

Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin^ 
His fields seemed to know what their Master was doing; 
And turnips^ and corn-land^ and meadow^ and lea^ 
All caught the infection — as generous as he. 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl^ — 
The fields better suited the ease of his Soul : 
He strayed through the fields like an indolent Wight^ 
The quiet of nature was Adam's delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought^ and the Poor^ 
Familiar with him^ made an inn of his door : 
He gave them the best that he had ; or^ to say 
What less may mislead you^ they took it away. 

Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on his farm : 

The Genius of plenty preserved him from harm : 

At lengthy what to most is a season of sorrow^ 

His means are run out^ — he must beg^ or must borrow. 

To the neighbours he went, — all were free with their 

money ; 
For his hive had so long been replenished with honey. 
That they dreamt not of dearth ; — He continued his rounds. 
Knocked here — and knocked there, pounds still adding to 

pounds. 

He paid what he could with this iU-gotten pelf. 
And something, it might be, reserved for himself: 
Then, (what is too true) without hinting a word. 
Turned his back on the Country — and off like a Bird. 
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You lift up your eyes ! — but I guess that you frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the shame ; 
In him it was scarcely a business of art^ 
For this he did all in the ease of his heart. 

To London — a sad emigration I ween — 
With his gray hairs he went from the brook and the green; 
And there^ with small wealth but his legs and his hands^ 
As lonely he stood as a Crow on the sands. 

All trades^ as need was^ did old Adam assume^ — 
Served as Stable-boy, Errand-boy, Porter, and Groom ; 
But nature is gracious, necessity kind. 
And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in his mind. 

He seems ten birthdays younger, is green and is stout ; 
Twice as fast as before does his blood run about ; 
You would say that each hair of his beard was alive. 
And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 

For he's not like an Old Man that leisurely goes 
About work that he knows, in a track that he knows ; 
But often his mind is compelled to demur. 
And you guess that the more then his body must stir. 

In the throng of the Town like a Stranger is he. 
Like one whose own Country's far over the sea; 
And Nature, while through the great City he hies. 
Full ten times a day takes his heart by surprise. 

This gives him the fancy of one that is young. 
More of soul in his face than of words on his tongue ; 
Like a Maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs. 
And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 
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What's a tempest to him^ or the dry parching heats ? 
Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the streets; 
With a look of such earnestness often will standi 
You might think he'd twelve Reapers at work in the Strand. 

Where proud Covent-garden^ in desolate hours 
Of snow and hoar-frosty spreads her fruit and her flowers^ 
Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor winter look fine in such strange masquerade. 

'Mid coaches and chariots^ a Waggon of straw^ 
Like a magnet^ the heart of old Adam can draw ; 
With a thousand soft pictures his memory will teem^ 
And his hearing is touched with the sounds of a dream. 

Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles his way^ 
Thrusts his hands in the Waggon^ and smells at the hay; 
He thinks of the fields he so often hath mown^ 
And is happy as if the rich freight were his own. 

But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair^ — 
If you pass by at mornings you'll meet with him there : 
The breath of the Cows you may see him inhale^ 
And his heart all the whUe is in Tilsbury Vale. 

Now farewell^ Old Adam ! when low thou art laid. 
May one blade of grass spring up over thy head ; 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be. 
Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a tree. 
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III. 

THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

There is a Flower^ the Lesser Celandine^ 
That shrinks^ like many more^ from cold and rain ; 
And^ the first moment that the sun may shine^ 
Bright as the sun itself^ 'tis out again ! 

When hailstones have been fallings swarm on swarm^ 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distressed 
Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm^ 
In dDse self-shelter, like a Thing at rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this Flower I passed 
And recognised it, though an altered Form, 
Now standing forth an offering to the Blast, 
And buffeted at will by Rain and Storm. 

I stopped, and said with inly-muttered voice, 
** It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold : 
This neither is its courage nor its choice. 
But its necessity in being old. 

The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 
It cannot help itself in its decay ; 
Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue." 
And, in my spleen, I smiled ^at it was gray. 

To be a Prodigal's Favourite — then, worse truth, 
A Miser's Pensioner — behold our lot ! 
O Man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take Uie things Youth needed not ! 

u 3 
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IV. 

THE TWO THIEVES; 

oa, 
THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 

O NOW that the genius of BeWick were mine^ 
And the skill which he learned on the hanks of the Tyne t 
Then the Muses might deal with me just as they chose^ 
For I 'd take my last leave hoth of verse and of prose. 

What feats would I work with my magical hand f 
Book-learning and hooks should he banished the land : 
And^ for hunger and thirsty and such troublesome caJIs^ 
Every Ale-house should then have a feast on its walls. 

The Traveller would hang his wet clothes oh a chair; 
Let them smoke^ let them bum^ not a straw would he care ! 
For the Prodigal Son^ Joseph's Dream and his Sheaves, 
Oh^ what would they be to my tale of two Thieves.^ 

The One^ yet unbreeched^ is not three birthdays old^ 
His Grandsire that age more than thirty times told ; 
There are ninety good seasons of fair and foul weather 
Between them^ and both go a-stealing together. 

With chips is the Carpenter strewing his floor ? 
Is a cart-load of turf at an old Woman's door ? 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide ! 
And his Grandson's as busy at work by his side. 
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Old Daniel begins^ he stops short — and his eye^ 
Through the lost look of dotage^ is cunning and sly. 
'Tis a look which at this time is hardly his own. 
But tells a plain tale of the days that are flown. 

He once had a heart which was moved by the wires 
Of manifold pleasures and many desires : 
And what if he cherished his purse ? 'Twas no more 
Than treading a path trod by thousands before. 

'Twas a path trod by thousands ; but Daniel is one 
VTho went something farther than others have gone. 
And now with old Daniel you see how it fares ; 
Yoi) see to what end he has brought his gray hairs. 

The pair sally forth hand in hand : ere. the sun 
Has peered o'er the beeches, their work is begun : 
And yet, into whatever sin they may fall 
This Child but half knows it, and diat not at all. 

They hunt through the streets with deliberate tread. 
And each, in his turn, is both leader and led ; 
And, wherever they carry their plots and their wiles. 
Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 

Neither checked by the rich nor the needy they roam ; 
The gray-headed Sire has a daughter at home, 
VTho will gladly repair all the damage that 's done ; 
And three, were it asked, would be rendered for one. 

Old Man ! whom so oft I with pity have eyed, 
I love thee, and love the sweet Boy at thy side : 
Long yet may'st thou live ! for a teacher we see 
That Mfts up the veil of our nature in thee. 

u 4 
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V. 

ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 

A. SKETCB. 

The little hedgerow birds^ 
That peck along the road^ regard him not. 
He travels on^ and in his faoe^ his step^ 
His gait^ is one expression ; every limb^ 
His look and bending figure^ all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain^ but moves 
With thought. — He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet : he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given^ 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect^ that the young behold 
With envy, what the' Old Man hardly feels. 
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I. 

EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED FROM CHIABRXRA. 
1. 

Perhaps some needftd service of the State 
Drew Titus from the depth of studious bowers^ 
And doomed him to contend in faithless courts^ 
VThere gold determines between right and wrong. 
Yet did at length his loyalty of hearty 
And his pure native genius^ lead him back 
To wait upon the bright and gracious Muses^ 
Whom he had early loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held ! Bologna's learned schools 
Were gladdened by the Sage's voice^ and hung 
With fondness on those sweet Nestorian strains. 
There pleasure crowned his days ; and all his thoughts 
A roseate fragrance breathed.* — O human life^ 

* Ivi vivea giocondo e i suoi pensieri 
Erano tutti rose. 

The Translator had not skill to come nearer to his original. 
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That never art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injunction suddenly 
To Amo's side conducts him^ and he charmed 
A Tuscan audience : but full soon was called 
To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
Moum^ lialj, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion steadfast and invincible^ 
To quell the rage of literary War ! 



II. 



2. 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy way^ pause^ though in haste ! 
'Twill be no fruitless moment. I was bom 
Within Savona's walls^ of gentle blood. 
On Tiber's banks my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shepherd 
Gave to my charge Urbino's numerous Flock. 
Much did I watch^ much laboured^ nor had power 
To escape from many and strange indignities; 
Was smitten by the great ones of the World, 
But did not faU ; for Virtue braves all shocks. 
Upon herself resting immoveably. 
Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 
To serve the glorious Henry, King of France, 
And in his hands I saw a high reward 
Stretched out for my acceptance — but Death came. 
Now, Reader, learn from this my fate — how false. 
How treacherous to her promise, is the World, 
And trust in God — to whose eternal doom 
Must bend the sceptred Potentates of Earth. 
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III. 

3. 

There never breathed a man who^ when his life 
Was closings might not of that life relate 
Toils long and hard. — The Warrior will report 
Of wounds^ and bright swords flashing in the fields 
And blast of trumpets. He who hath been doomed 
To bow his forehead in the courts of kings^ 
Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate^ 
Envy and heart-inquietude^ derived 
From intricate cabsds of treacherous friends. 
I^ who on Shipboard lived from earliest youth^ , 

Could represent the countenance horrible ! 

Of the vexed waters^ and the indignant rage 
Of Auster and Bootes. Forty years 
Over the well-steered Galleys did I rule : — - 
From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars^ 
' Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft — and — oft: 
Of every cloud which in the Heavens might stir 
I knew the force ; and hence the rough sea's pride 
Availed not to my Vessel's overthrow. 
What noble pomp and frequent have not I 
On regal decks beheld ! yet in the end 
I learnt that one poor moment can suffice 
To equalise the lofty and the low. 
We sail the sea of life — a Calm One finds^ 
And One a Tempest — and, the voyage o'er. 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. 
If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savona was my birth-place, and I sprang 
Of noble parents : sixty years and three 
Lived I -— — then yielded to a slow disease. 
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IV. 

Destined to war from very infancy 
Was I^ Roberto Dati^ and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the Cross. 
Nor in life's vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil ; among the Sands was seen 
Of Libya^ and not seldom^ on the Banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube^ 'twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I^ and repined not at such fate ; 
This only grieves me^ for it seems a wrongs 
That stripped of arms I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home. 
Yet haply Amo shaU be spared all cause 
To blush for me. Thou^ loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way^ and bear in mind 
How fleeting and how frail is human life ! 



V. 



5. 



Not without heavy grief of heart did He 
On whom the duty fell (for at that time 
The Father sojourned in a distant Land) 
Deposit in the hollow of this Tomb 
A Brother s Child^ most tenderly beloved ! 
Francesco was the name the Youth had bome^ 
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PozzoBOKKELLi his illustrious House ; 

And^ when beneath this stone the Corse was laid^ 

The eyes of all Savona streamed with tears. 

Alas ! the twentieth April of his life 

Had scarcely flowered : and at this early time^ 

By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 

That greatly cheered his Country : to his Kin 

He promised comfort ; and the flattering thoughts 

His Friends had in their fondness entertained^ * 

He suffered not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 

Into a passionate lament ? -^— O Soul ! 

Short while a Pilgrim in our nether worlds 

Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 

And round this earthly tomb let roses rise^ 

An everlasting spring! in memory 

Of that delightful fragrance which was once 

From thy mild manners^ <q[uietly exhaled. 



VI. 



6. 

PausEj courteous Spirit ! —^ Balbi supplicates 
That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for him 
Here laid in mortal darkness, wouldst prefer 
A prayer to the Redeemer of the world. 
This to the Dead by sacred right belongs ; 
All else is nothing. — Did occasion suit 

* In justice to the Author, I subjoin the original : ~ 

■ e degli amici 

Non lasciavft languire i bei pensieri. 
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To tell his worthy the marble of this tomb 

Would ill sufSce : for Plato's lore sublime^ 

And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite^ 

Enriched and beautified his studious mind : 

With Archimedes also he conversed 

As with a chosen Friend^ nor did he leave 

Those laureat wreaths ungathered which the Nymphs 

Twine on the top of Pindus. — Finally, 

Himself above each lower thought uplifting. 

His ears he closed to listen to the Song 

Which Sion's Kings did consecrate of old ; 

And fixed his Pindus upon Lebanon. 

A blessed Man ! who of protracted days 

Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 

But truly did He live his life. — Urbino, 

Take pride in him ! — O Passenger, farewell ! 



VII. 
LINES 



Composed at Grasmere, during a walk one Evening, after a atormy day, 
the Author having just read in a Newspaper that the dissolutioQ ai Mr 
Fox was hourly expected. 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty Unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale ; — this inland Depth 
In peace is roaring like the Sea ; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 
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Sad was I^ even to pain deprest^ 
Importunate and heavy load ! * 
The Comforter hath found me here^ 
Upon this lonely road; 

And many thousands now are sad — 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay^ 
Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 
But when the Mighty pass away 
What is it more than this^ 

That Man^ who is from God sent forth^ 
Doth yet again to God return ? — 
Such ebb and flow must ever be^ 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 



VIII. 
LINES 



WRITTSir, VOySHBER IS. 1814, ON A BLAMK LEAF IN A COPT 
OF THE author's FOEM " THE EXCURSION,** UPON HEARING 
OF THE DEATH OF THE LATE VICAR OF KENDAL- 



To public notice^ with reluctance strongs 
Did I deliver this unfinished Song ; 
Yet for one happy issue ; — and I look 
With self-congratulation on the Book 



* Importuna e grave salma. 

Michael Angslo. 
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Wliich pious^ learned Murfitt saw and read ; — 

Upon my thoughts his saintly Spirit fed ; 

He conned the new-bom Lay with grateful heart — 

Foreboding not how soon he must depart; 

Unweeting that to him the joy was given 

Which good Men take with them from Earth to Heaven. 



IX. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUOGESTSD BT A PICTURE OF PKSLB CASTLE, IN A STOEM, 
PAINTED BT SIB 6EOBGE BEAUMONT. 

I WAS thy Neighbour once, thou rugged Pile ! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 
So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene'er I looked, thy Image still was there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no sleep; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 

Ah! THEN, if mine had been the Painter's hand. 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream ; 
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I would have planted thee^ thou hoary Pile ! 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land^ heneath a sky of bliss. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease^ 
Elysian quiet^ without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide^ a breeze^ 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such^ in the fond illusion of my hearty 
Such Picture would I at that time have made : 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 
A faith^ a trusty that could not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been^ — 'tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone^ which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea^ and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This^ which I know^ I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, Friend ! who would have been the Friend, 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore. 

This Work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

O 'tis a passionate Work ! — yet wise and well ; 
WeU chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That Hulk which labours in the deadly swell; 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear I 

VOL. III. X 
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And this huge Castle^ standing here sublime^ 

I love to see the look with which it braves^ 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time^ 

The lightnings the fierce wind^ and trampUng waves. 

Farewell^ farewell the heart that lives alone^ 
Housed in a dream^ at distance from the Kind ! 
Such happiness^ wherever it be known^ 
Is to be pitied ; for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude^ and patient cheer^ 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights^ or worse^ as are before me here*— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 



TO THE DAISY. 

Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have 

A place upon thy Poet's grave^ 

I welcome thee once more : 

But He^ who was on land^ at sea^ 

My Brother, too, in loving thee. 

Although he loved more silently. 

Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the day 
When to that Ship he bent his way. 
To govern and to guide : 
His wish was gained : a little time 
Would bring him back in manhood's prime 
And free for life, these hills to climb, 
With aU his wants supplied. 
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And full of hope day followed day 

While that stout Ship at anchor lay 

Beside the shores of Wight ; 

The May had then made all things green ; 

And^ floating there^ in pomp serene^ 

That Ship was goodly to he seen. 

His pride and his delight I 

Yet then^ when called ashore^ he sought 
The tender peace of rural thought : 
In more than happy mood 
To your ahodes^ hright daisy Flowers ! 
He then would steal at leisure hours^ 
And loved you gUttering in your howers^ 
A starry multitude. 

But hark the word ! — the Ship is gone ; — 

From her long course returns : — anon 

Sets sail : — in season due^ 

Once more on English earth they stand : 

Butj when a third time from the land 

They parted^ sorrow was at hand 

For Him ami for his Crew. 

Ill-fated Vessel ! — ghastly shock ! 

— At length deHvered from the rock. 

The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer ; 

Lahouring for life, in hope and fear. 

Towards a safer shore — how near. 

Yet not to he attained ! 
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" Silence !" the brave Commander cried; 
To that cahn word a shriek replied^ 
It was the last death-shriek. 
— A few appear by morning lights 
Preserved upon the tall mast's height ; 
Oft in my Soul I see that sight ; 
But one dear remnant of the night — 
For him in vain I seek. 

Six weeks beneath the moving sea 

He lay in slumber quietly ; 

Unforced by wind or wave 

To quit the Ship for which he died^ 

(All claims of duty satisfied ;) 

And there they found him at her side ; 

And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service ! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none^ 
That He, who had been cast 
Upon a way of life unmeet 
For such a gentle Soul and sweet. 
Should find an undisturbed retreat 
Near what he loved, at last ; 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 

To Him a resting-place sHould yield, 

A meek man and a brave ! 

The birds shaU sing and ocean make 

A mournful murmur for At# sake ; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and wake 

Upon his senseless grave.* 

* See Vol I. P.S88L 
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XL 

*' Late, late 3restreen I law the new moone 
Wi' the auld moone In bir anae.*' 

Ballad qf Sir Patrick Spence^ Percjf^i BeUfHtet. 

Okcos I could hail (howe'er serene the sky) 

The Moon re-entering her monthly rounds 

No faculty yet given me to espy 

The dusky Shape within her arms imhound^ 

That thin memento of efiidgence lost 

Which some have named her Predecessor's Ghost, 

"Youngs like the Crescent that ahove me shone^ 
Nought I perceived within it dull or dim ; 
All that appeared was suitahle to One 
Wliose fancy had a thousand fields to skim ; 
To expectations spreading with wild growth^ 
And hope that kept with me her plighted troth. 

I saw (amhition quickening at the view) 
A silver boat launched on a boundless flood ; 
A pearly crest^ like Dian's when it threw 
Its brightest splendour round a leafy wood ; 
But not a hint from under-ground^ no sign 
Fit for the glimmering brow of Proserpine. 

Or was it Dian's self that seemed to move 
Before me ? — nothing blemished the fair sight ; 
On her I looked whom jocund Fairies love^ 
Cynthia^ who puts the lUUe stars to flighty 
And by that thinning magnifies the grea^ 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 
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And when I learned to mark the Spectral-shape 
As each new Moon oheyed the call of Time^ 
If gloom fell on me^ swifc was my escape ; 
Such happy priyilege hath Life's gay IMme^ 
To see or not to see^ as hest may please 
A baoyant Spirit^ and a heart at ease. 

Now^ dazzling Stranger ! when thou meet'st my glance^ 
Thy dark Associate ever I discern ; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys^ thoughts sad or stem ; 
Shades of past bliss^ or phantoms that to gain 
Their fill of promised lustre wait in vain. 

So changes mortal Life with fleeting years ; 
A mournful change^ should Reason fail to bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears^ 
And from vicissitude remove its sting ; 
While Faith aspires to seats in that Domain 
Where joys are perfect, neither wax nor wane. 



XIL 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

1824. 

O FOB a dirge ! But why complain ? 

Ask rather a triumphal strain 

When Fermor's race is run; 

A garland of immortal boughs 

To bind around the Christian's brows, 

Wbose glorious work is done. 
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We pay a high and holy debt; 

No tears of passionate regret 

Shall stain this votive lay; 

111- worthy^ Beaumont ! were the grief 

That flings itself on wild relief 

When Saints have passed away. 

Sad doom^ at Sorrow's shrine to kneel^ 

For ever covetous to feel. 

And impotent to bear: 

Such once was hers — to think and think 

On severed love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair! 

But nature to its inmost part 

Had Faith refined, and to her heart 

A peaceful cradle given : 

Calm as the dew-drop's, free to rest 

Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 

Till it exhales to heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could bend 

So graciously ? — that could descend. 

Another's need to suit. 

So promptly from her lofty throne ? — 

In works of lov6, in these alone. 

How restless, how minute ! 

Pale was her hue; yet mortal cheek 
Ne'er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had suffered wrong, — 
When aught that breathes had felt a wound; 
Such look the Oppressor might confound. 
However proud and strong. 
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But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things ; 
Her quiet is secure ; 
No thorns can pierce her tender feet, 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 
As climbing jasmine, pure ; — 

As snowdrop on an infant's grave. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 

The mountain top, or breathed the mist 

That from the vale ascends. 

Thou takest not away, O Death ! 
Thou strik'st — and absence perisheth. 
Indifference is no more; 
The future brightens on our sight; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore. 



XIII. 
INVOCATION TO THE EARTH. 

FXB&UAKT, 1816. 
1. 

^' Rest, rest, perturbed Earth ! 
'' O rest, thou doleful Mother of Mankind!" 
A Spirit sang in tones more plaintive than the wind: 
'' From regions where no evil thing has birth 
" I come — thy stains to wash away, 
** Thy cherished fetters to unbind, 
^ To open thy sad eyes upon a milder day. 
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'^ TheHeayens are thronged with martyrs that have risen 
" From out thy noisome prison; 
" The penal caverns groan 
*' With tens of thousands rent from off the tree 
*' Of hopefid life, — by Battle's whirlwind blown 
" Into the deserts of Eternity. 
'^ Unpitied havoc ! Victims unlamented ! 
*' But not on high, where madness is resented, 
** And murder causes some sad tears to flow, 
'^ Though, from the widely-sweeping blow, 
" The choirs of Angels spread, triumphantly augmented. 



2. 



" False Parent of Mankind ! 

'^ Obdurate, proud, and blind, 
I sprinkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
^' Thy lost maternal heart to re-infuse! 
'^ Scattering this far-fetched moisture from my wings. 

Upon the act a blessing I implore, 
" Of which the rivers in their secret springs, 
" The rivers stained so oft with human gore, 
'^ Are consdons ; — may the like return no more! 
" May Discard — for a Seraph's care 
'^ ShflJl be attended with a bolder prayer — 
'* May she, who once disturbed the seats of bHss 

'^ These mortal spheres above, 
" Be chained for ever to the black abyss I 
'^ And thou, O rescued Earth, by peace and love, 
'^ And merciful desires, thy sanctity approve !" 

The Spirit ended his mysterious rite. 
And the pure vision dosed in darkness infinite. 
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SONNET 



[ok the late general fast^ 

MARCH 21. 1882. 



Reluctant call it was^ the Rite delayed; 
And in the senate some there were^ who doffed 
The last of their humanity^ and scoffed 
At providential judgment^ — undismayed 
By their own daring. But the People prayed 
As with one voice; their flinty heart grew soft 
With penitential sorrow^ and aloft 
Their spirit mounted^ crying^ God us aid! 
Oh that with soul-aspirings more intense 
And heart-humiliations more profound 
This People^ long so happy^ so renowned 
For liberty, would seek from God defence 
Against far heavier ill — the Pestilence 
Of Revolution, impiously unbound ! 
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XV. 
ODE. 

IMTIMATIOKS or DCMORTALrrr FROM RXC0LLECTI0K8 OF SABLY 

CHILDHOOD. 

The Cbild is Father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

See Vol L paged. 

1. 

There was a time when meadow^ g^ove^ and stream^ 
The earthy and every common sight^ 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial lights 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hatK heen of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may^ 
By night or day^ 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 



g. 



The Rainhow comes and goes^ 

And lovely is the Rose^ 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are hare; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know^ where'er I go. 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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3. 

Now^ while the Birds thus sing a joyous aong> 
And while the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor s sounds 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief^ 

And I again am strong : 
The Cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng. 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleeps 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts^ thou happy 
Shepherd Boy ! 



4. 



Ye blessed Creatures^ I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
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Oh eyil dayl if I were suUen 
While the Earth herself is adorning^ 

This sweet May-mornings 
And the Children are pulling 

On every side. 
In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, . 
And the Bahe leaps up on his mother's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
— But there *s a Tree, of many one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of sometliing that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 



5. 



Our hirth is hut a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies ahout us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house hegin to dose 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He heholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
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The Youth^ who daily farther from the East 
Must travel^ still is Nature's Priest^ 
And by the vision splendid 
, Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away^ 
And fade into the Ught of common day. 



6. 



Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind^ 
And^ even with something of a Mother's mind^ 

And no unworthy aim^ 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child^ her Inmate Man^ 

Forget the glories he hath known^ 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 



7. 



Behold the Child among his new-bom blisses^ 
A six years' DarUng of a pigmy size ! 
See^ where 'mid work of his owti hand he lies^ 
Fretted by sallies of his Mother's kisses^ 
With light upon him from his Father's eyes ! 
See^ at his feet^ some Utile plan or charts 
Some fragment from his dream of human life^ 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival^ 
A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his hearty 
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And unto this he frames his song; 
Then will he fit his toogae 
To dialogues of business, ky?e, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside^ 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his ''humorous stage" 
With all the Persons^ down to palsied Age^ 
That Life brings with her in her £quipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 



8. 



Thou^ whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher^ who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage^ thou £ye among the blind^ 
That^ deaf and silent^ read'st the eternal deep^ 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, »• 

Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy Being's height. 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The Years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
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Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight^ 
And custom lie upon thee with a weighty 
Heavy as frosty and deep almost as life ! 



9. 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live^ 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty^ the simple creed 
Of Childhood^ whether busy or at rest^ 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
Not for these I i^se 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things^ 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised^ 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those flrst affections^ 
Those shadowy recollections^ 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 
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» 

To perish never ; 
Mliich neither listlessness^ nor mad endeavour^ 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence^ in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

10. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 

We in thought will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human sufiering. 
In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

VOL. III. Y 
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And O^ ye Fountains^ Meadows^ Hills^ and Groves^ 

Think not of any eeyering of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one ddight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway* 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret^ 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been^ and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness^ its joys^ and fears^ 
To me the meanest flower tibiat blows can give 
Thoughts that do often Ke too deep for tears. 



PREFACE 

TO THK SKCOND ILDITIOV OF 8XVXRAI. OF THK FO&EOQINa 
rOIMSt PUBUSmD, with an ADDRIOMAL VOLUMZy UHOXA 
THK TITLK OF « LTKICAL BALLADS." 



The first Volume of these Poems has already been submitted 
to general perusal. It was published, as an experiment, which, 
I hoped, might be of some use to ascertain, bow far, by fitting 
to metrical arrangement a selection of the real language of men 
in a state of viyid sensation, that sort of pleasure and that 
quantity of pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may 
rationally endeavour to impart. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the probable 
effect of those Poems : I flattered myself that they who should 
be pleased with them would read them with more than common 
pleasure : and, on the other hand, I was well aware, that by 
those who should dislike them, they would be read with more 
than common dislike. The result has differed from my ex- 
pectation in this only, that I have pleased a greater number 
than I ventured to hope I should please. 

Y 2 
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Several of my Friends are anxious for the success of these 
Poems, from a belief, that, if the views with which they were 
composed were indeed realised, a class of Poetry would be 
produced, well adapted to interest mankind permanently, and 
not unimportant in the multiplicity, and in the quality of its 
moral relations : and on this account they have advised me to 
prefix a systematic defence of the theory upon which the poems 
were written. But I was unwilling to undertake the task, 
because I knew that on this occasion the Reader would look 
coldly upon my arguments, since I might b® suspected of 
having been principally influenced by the selfish and foolish 
hope of r&isoning him into an approbation of these particular 
Poems : and I was still more unwilling to undertake the task, 
because, adequately to display my opinions, tfnd fully to enforce 
my arguments, would require a space wholly disproportionate 
to the nature of a preface. For to treat the subject with the 
clearness and coherence pf which I believe it susceptible, it 
would be necessary to give a full account of the present state 
of the public taste in this country, and to determine how far 
this taste is healthy or depraved ; which, again, could not be 
determined, without pointing out, in what manner language 
and the human mind act and re-act on each other, and without 
retracing the revolutions, not of literature alone, but likewise 
of society itself. I have therefore altogether declined to enter 
regularly upon this defence; yet I am sensible, that there would 
be some impropriety in abruptly obtruding upon the Public, 
without a few words of introduction. Poems so materially 
different from those upon which general approbation is at pre- 
sent bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an Author 
makes a formal engagement that he will gratify certain known 
habits of association ; that he not only thus apprises the Reader 
that certain classes of ideas and expressions will be found in his 
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book, but that others will be carefully excluded* This ^x-t 
ponent or symbol held forth by metrical language must in 
different eras of literature have excited very different ex-^ 
pectations : for example, in the age of Catullus, Terence, and 
Lucretius, and that of Statins or Claudian ; and in our owii 
country, in the age of Shakspeare and Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and that of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope. I 
will not tak^ upon me to determine the exact import of the 
promise which by the act of writing in verse an Author, in the 
present day, ndakes to his reader : but I am certain it will 
appear to many persons that I have not fulfilled the terms 
of an engagement thus voluntarily contracted. They who 
have been accustomed to the gaudiness and inane phraseology 
of many modern writers, if they perast in reading this book to 
its conclusion, will, no doubt, frequently have to struggle with 
feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: they will look round 
for poetry, and will be induced to enquire by what species of 
courtesy these attempts can be permitted to assume that title. 
I hope therefore the reader will not censure me, if I attempt 
to state what I have proposed to myself to perform ; and also^, 
(as far as the limits of a preface will permit) to explain some' 
of the chief reasons which have determined me in the choice of 
my purpose: that at least he ma^ be spared any unplea-^ 
sant feeling of disappointment, and that I myself may be 
protected from the most dishonourable accusation which can 
be brought against an Author, namely, that of an indolerice 
which prevents hiui from endeavouring to ascertain what is hi» 
duty, or, when his duty is ascertained^ prevents him from per-* 
forming it« 

The principal object, then, which I proposed to myself iii 
these Poems was to choose incidents and situations from com- 
mon life, and to relate or describe them, throughout, as far a^ 
was possible in a selection of language really used by men, 
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taadi at the same time^ %» throw over them a certain coloimiig 
of imaginatioii, whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusoal way ; and, further, and above all, to 
make these incidents and situations interesting by tracing in 
them, truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our 
nature : chiefiy, as fiir as. regards the manner in which we asso- 
ciate ideas in a state of eicitement. Humble and rustic life 
was generally chosen, because, in that condition, the essential 
passions of the heart find a better soil in which they can attain 
tlieir maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and 
more emphatic language ; because in that condition of lifie our 
elementary feelings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, 
and, consequently, may be more accurately contemplated, and 
more forcibly communicated; because Ae manners o£ rural 
li£e germinate from these elementary feelings ; and,* from the 
necessary character of rural occupations, are more easily com- 
prehended, and are more durable ; and, lastly, because in thnt 
condition the passions of men are incorpomted wi^ the beau- 
tiful and permanent forms of nature. The language, too, of 
these men is adopted (purified indeed from what i^pear to be 
its real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike or 
disgust) because such men hourly communicate with the best 
objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived ; and because, from their rank in society and the same- 
ness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the 
influence of social vanity, they convey their feelmgs and notiona 
in simple and unelaborated expressions. Accordingly, such a 
language, arising out . of repeated experience and r^^lar 
feelings, is a more permanent, and a far more philosophical 
language, than that which is frequently substituted for it by 
Foets, who think that they are conferring honovr upon them- 
selves and their art, in proportion as they separate themselrts 
ftom the sympathies of men, and indulge in atbitrasy and 
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capricious habits of expresston, in order to furniiBb food for. 
fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their own creation.* 

1 cannot, however, be insensdble of the preaoit outcry against 
the triviality and meanness^ both of thought and language, 
which some of my contemporaries have occasionally intro- 
duced into their metrical compositions; and I acknowledge 
that this defect, where it exists, is more dishonourable to the 
Writer's own character than false refinement or arbitrary inno- 
vation, though I should contend at the same time, thi^ it is far 
less pernicious in the sum of its consequences. From such 
verses the Poems in these volumes will be found distinguished 
at least by one mark of difference, that each of them has a worthy 
purpose* Not that I mean to say, I always began to write 
with a distinct purpose form^ly conceived; but my habits 
of meditation hwe so formed my feelings, as that my 
descriptions of such objects as strongly excite those feel- 
ings, will be found to carry along with them a purpose. If in 
this opinion I am mistaken, I can have little right to the name 
of a Poet. For all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings : and though this be true, Poems to which 
any value can be attached were never produced on any variety 
of subjects but by a man who, being possessed of more than 
usual organic sensibility, had also thought long, and deeply. 
For our continued infiuxes of feeling are modified and directed 
by our thoughts, which are indeed the representatives of all our 
past feelings ; and, as by contemplating Uie relation of these 
general representatives to each other, we discover what is really 
important to men, so, by the repetition and continuance of this 
act, OUT feelings will be connected with important subjects, till 
at length, if we be originally possessed of much sensibility, such 

* It is worth while here to be observe, that the affecting parts of Chaucer 
are almost always expressed in language pure and universaUy intelligible 
areo to this day.. . 
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habits of mind will be produced, that, by obeying blindly and - 
mechanically the impulses of those habits, we shall describe 
objects, and utter sentiments, of such a nature, and in such 
Connection with each other, that the understanding of the being 
to whom we address ourselves, if he be in a healthful state 
of association, must necessarily be in some degree enlightened^ 
and his affections ameliorated* 

I have said that each of these poems has a purpose. I 
have also informed my Reader what this purpose will be found 
principally to- be : namely, to illustrate the manner in which 
our feelings and ideas are associated in a state of excitement. 
But, speaking in language somewhat more appropriate, it is to 
follow the fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the 
great and simple affections of our nature. This object I have 
endeavoured in these short essays to attain by various means ; 
by tracing the maternal passion through many of its more sub- 
tile windings, as in the poems of the Idiot Boir and the 
Mad Mother ; by accompanying the last struggles of a humaik 
being, at the approach of death, cleaving in solitude fo life 
and society, as in the Poem of the Forsaken Indian; by 
showing, as in the Stanzas entitled We are Seven, the per^^ 
plexity and obscurity which in childhood attend our notion of 
death, or rather Our utter inability tO admit that notion ; or by 
displaying the strength of fraternal, or, to speak more philo- 
sophically, of moral attachment when early associated with the 
great and beautiful objects of nature, as in The Baothers ; or, 
as in the Incident of Simon Lee, by placing my Reader in the 
way of receiving frOm ordinary moral sensations another and 
more salutary impression than we are accustomed to receive 
from them. It has also been part of my gener&l purpose 
to attempt to sketch characters under the influence of less 
impassioned feelings, as in the Two Afrii. Mornings, The 
Fountain, The Old Man travelling, The two Thikvk% 
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&c., characters of which the elements are simple, belonging 
rather to nature than to manners, such as exist now, and will 
probably always exist, and which from their constitution may' 
be distinctly and profitably contemplated. I will not abuse 
the indulgence of my Reader by dwelling longer upon this 
subject ; but it is proper that I should mention one other cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes these Poems from the popidaf 
Poetry of the day ; it is this, that the feeling therein developed 
gives importance to the action and situation, and not the action 
and situation to the feeling. My meaning will be rendered 
perfectly intelligible by referring iny Reader to the Poems 
entitled Poor Susan and the Childless Father, particularly 
to the last Stanza of the latter Poem. 

I vidll not suffer a sense of false modesty to prevent me frotn 
Asserting, that I point my Reader's attention to thb mark of 
distinction, far less for the sake of these particular Poems than 
from the general importance of the subject. The subject ia 
indeed important ! For the human mind is capable of being 
excited without the application of gross and violent stimulants; 
and he must have a very faint perception of its beauty and dig- 
nity who does not know this, dnd who does hot further know, 
that one being is elevated above another, in proportion as h& 
possesses this capability. It has therefore appeared to me, that 
to endeavour to produce or enlarge this capability is one of the 
best services in which, at any period, a Writer can be engaged; 
but this service, excellent at all times, is especially so at the 
present day. For a multitude of causes, unknown to former 
times, are now acting witli a combined force to blunt the dis- 
criminating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all 
Voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great 
national events which are daily taking place, and the increasing 
ftccumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of theii^ 
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occupntions prodaces a craviiig for extraordinaiy incident, 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies* 
To this tendency of life and manners the literature and the- 
atrical exhibitions of the country have conformed themselves. 
The invaluable works of our elder writers^ I had almost said 
the works <^ l^akspeare and Milton, are driven into neglect 
by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German Tragedies, and 
deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse. — When I 
think upon this degrading thirst afiter outrageous stimulation, 
I am almost ashamed to have spoken of the fed[>le efibrt with 
which I have endeavoured to counteract it; and, reflecting 
upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should be oppressed 
with no dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep impressioD. 
of certain inherent and indestructible qualities of the human 
mind, and likewise of certain powera in the great and perma- 
nent objects that act upon it, which are equally inherent and 
indestructible ; and did I not further add to this impression 
a belief, that the time is af^roaching when the evil will be 
systematically opposed, by men of greater powers, and with far 
more distingui^ed success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these 
Poems, I shall request the Reader's permission to apprise him 
of a few circumstances relating to their styJe, in order, among 
other reasons, that 1 may not be censured for not having per- 
fbnned what I never attempted. The Reader will find that 
personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes (. 
and, I hope, are utterly rejected, as an ordinary device to 
elevate the s^le, and raise it above prose; I have proposed to 
myself to imitate, and, as far as is possible, to adopt the verjr 
language of men ; and assuredly such personifications do not 
make any natural or regular part of that language. They m«, 
indeed, a figure of speech occaaonally prompted by passion, 
and I have made use of them as such ; but J have endeavoured. 
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Utterly to reject tfaem t» a mechanical deyice of style, or as a 
fiimily language which Writers in metre seem to lay claim to 
by prescription. I have wished to keep my Reader in the 
company of flesh and blood, persuaded that by so doing I shall 
interest him. I am, however, well aware that others who 
pursue a different track may interest bint likewise ; I do not 
interfere with their claim, I only wish to prefer a claim of 
my own. There will also be found in lAiese ▼c^umes little 
of what is usuaUy called poetic diction ; I have ti^en as much 
pains to avoid it as others ordinarily take to produce it ; this I 
have done for the reason already alleged, to bring my language 
near to the language of men, and further, because the pleasure 
which I have proposed to myself to impart, is of a kind very 
different from that which is supposed by many persons to be the 
proper object of poetry. I do not know how, without being 
culpably particular, I can give my Reader a more exact notion 
of the style in which I wished these poems to be written, than 
by informing him that I have at all times endeavoured to look 
steadily at my subject, consequently, I hope that there is in 
these Poems little falsehood of description, and that my ideas 
are expressed in language fitted to thdr respective importance. 
Something I must have gained by this practice, as it is friendly 
to one property of all good poetry, namely, good sense : but it 
has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speech which from father to son have long been 
regarded as the common inheritance of Poets. I have also 
thought it expedient to restrict myself still further, having 
abstained fcovt the use of many expressions, in themselves 
proper and beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by 
bad Poets, till such feelings of disgust are connected with them 
as it is scarcely possible by any art of association to overpower* 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, or even 
a single Hne, in which the language, though naturally arranged, 
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and according to the strict laws of metre, do6s not differ from 
that of prosey there is a numerous class of critics, who, when 
they stumble upon these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine 
that they have made a notable discovery, and exult over the 
Poet as over a man ignorant of his own profession. Now these 
men would establish a canon of criticism which the Reader will 
conclude he must utterly reject, if he wishes to be pleased with 
these Volumes. And it would be a most easy task to prove to 
him, that not only the language of a large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elevated character, must neces-« 
sarily, except with reference to the metre, in no respect differ 
from that of good prose, but likewise that some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the best poems will be found to be Strictly 
the language of prose, when prose is well written. The truth 
of this assertion might be demonstrated by innumerable pas^ 
sages from almost all the poetical writings, even of Milton 
himself. I have not space for much quotation ; but, to illus- 
trate the subject in a general manner, I will here adduce 
a short composition of Gray, who was at the head of those 
who, by their reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of 
separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composition, and was 
more than any other man curiously elaborate in the structure 
of his own poetic diction. 

''In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join. 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine ; 
A d^erent object do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the im^yerfect joys expire ; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; 
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The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 
And weep the more because I weep in vain*" 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of this Sonnet 
which is of any value is the lines printed in Italics ; it is equally 
obvious, that, except in the rhyme, and in the use of the single 
word " fruitless " for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, the 
language of these lines does in no respect differ from that 
of prose. 

By the foregoing quotation I have shown that the language 
of Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry ; and I have pre- 
viously asserted, that a large portion of the language of every 
good poem can in no respect differ from that of good Prose. 
I will go further. I do not doubt that it may be safely 
affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any essential differ- 
ence between the language of prose and metrical composition. 
We are fond of tracing the resemblance between Poetry and 
Painting, and, accordingly, we call them Sisters : but where 
shall we find bonds of connection sufficiently strict to typify the 
affinity betwixt metrical and prose composition ? They both 
speak by and to the same organs ; tlie bodies in which both of 
them are clothed may be said to be of the same substance, tlieir 
affections are kindred, and almost identical, not necessarily 
differing even in degree; Poetry* sheds no tears ''such as 

* I here use the word "Poetry" (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition. 
But much conftision has been introduced into criticism by this contradis. 
tinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of 
Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. The only strict antithesis to Prose 
is Metre 3 nor is this, in truth, a strict antithesis ; because lines and pas- 
sages of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, even were it desirable, 
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Angels weep," but natural and human tears; she can boast 
of no celestial Ichor that distinguishes her vital juices from 
those of prose ; the same human blood circulates through the 
veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns what I have 
been saying on the strict affinity of metrical language with that 
of prose, and paves the way for other artificial distinctions 
which the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the language 
of such Poetry as I am recommending is, as far as is possible, 
a selection of the language really spoken by men ; that this 
selection, wherever it is made with true taste and feeling, will 
oi itself form a distinction tar greater than would at first be 
imagined, and will entirely separate the composition from the 
vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life; and, if metre be 
superadded thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be 
produced altogether sufficient for the gratification of a rational 
mind. What other distinction would we have ? Whence is it 
to come ? And where is it to exist ? Not, surely, where the Poet 
speaks through the mouths of his characters: it cannot be 
necessary here, either for elevation of style, or any of its 
supposed ornaments : for, if the Poet*s subject be judiciously 
chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit occasion, lead him to 
passions the language of which, if selected truly and judicioualy, 
must necessarily be dignified and variegated, and alive with 
metaphors and figures. I forbear to speak of an incongruity 
which would shock the intelligent Reader, should the Poet 
interweave any foreign splendour of his own with that which 
the passion naturally suggests : it is sufficient to say that such 
addition is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more probable that 
those passages, which with propriety abound vrith metaphors 
and figures, will have their due effect, if, upon other occasions 
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where the passions are at a nulder character, the style also be 
subdued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the Poems I 
now present to the Reader must depend entirely on juat 
notions upon this subject, and, as it is in itself of the highest 
importance to our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content 
myself with these detached remarks. And if, in what I am 
about to say, it shall appear to some that my labour is un^ 
necessary, and that I am like a man fighting a battle without 
enemies, I would remind such persons, that, whatever may be 
the language outwardly holden by men, a practical faith in the 
opinions which I am wishing to establish is ahnost unknown. 
If my conclusions are admitted, and carried as far as they must 
be carried if admitted at all, our judgments concerning the 
works of the greatest Poets both ancient and modern will be 
far different from what they are at present, both when we 
praise, and when we censure: and our moral feelings in- 
fluencing and influenced by these judgments will, I believe, be 
corrected and purified^ 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, I ask, 
what is meant by the word Poet? What is a Poet? To whom 
does he address himself? And what language is to be expected 
from him ? He is a man speaking to men : a man, it is true, 
endued with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and 
tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature, and 
a more comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common 
among mankind; a man pleased with bis own passions and 
volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in the spirit of 
life that is in him ; delighting to contemplate similar volitions 
and passions as manifested in the goings-on of the Universe, 
and habitually impelled to create them where he does not find 
them. To these qualities he has added a disposition to be 
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affected more than other men by absent things as if they wefe 
present ; an ability of conjuring up in hinise.lf passions, which 
are indeed far from being the same as those produced by real 
events, yet (especially in those parts of the general sympathy 
which are pleasing and delightful) do more nearly resemble the 
passions produced by real events, than any thing which, from 
the motions of their own minds merely, other men are ac- 
customed to feel in themselves ; whence, and from practice, he 
has acquired a greater readiness and power in expressing what 
he thinks and feels, and especially those thoughts and feelings 
which, by his own choice, or from the structure of his own 
mind, arise in him without immediate external excitement. 

But whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose even 
the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt but that 
the language which it will suggest to him, must, in liveliness 
and truth, fall far short of that which is uttered by men in real 
life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain 
shadows of which the Poet thus produces, or feels to be pro- 
duced, in himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of the 
character of a Poet, it is obvious, that while he describes and 
imitates passions, his situation is altogether slavish and me- 
chanical, compared with the freedom and power of real and 
substantial action and suffering. So that it will be the wish of 
the Poet to bring his feelings near to those of the persons 
whose feelings he describes, nay, for short spaces of time, 
perhaps, to let himself slip into an entire delusion, and even 
confound and identify his own feelings with theirs ; modifying 
only the language which is thus suggested to him by a con- 
sideration that he describes for a particular purpose, that of 
giving pleasure. Here, then, he will apply the principle 
on which I have so much insisted, namely, that of selection : 
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oo this he will depend for removing what would otherwise be 
painful or disgusting in the passion ; he will feel that there is 
no necessity to trick out or to elevate nature : and, the more 
industriously he applies this principle, the deeper will be his 
faith that no words, which his fancy or imagination can suggest, 
will be to be compared with those which are the emanations of 
reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to the general 
spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible for the Poet to 
produce upon all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for 
the passion as that which the real passion itself suggests, it 
is proper that he should consider himself as in the situation of 
a translator, who deems himself justified when he substitutes 
excellencies of another kind for those which are unattainable 
by him ; and endeavours occasionally to surpass his original, in 
order to make some amends for the general inferiority to which 
he feels that he must submit. But this would be to encourage 
idleness and unmanly despair. Further, it is the language of 
men who speak of what they do not understand ; who talk of 
Poetry as of a matter of amusement and idle pleasure ; who will 
converse with us as gravely about a taste for Poetry, as they 
express it, as if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste for 
Rope-dancing, or Frontiniac or Sherry. Aristotle, I have been 
told, hath said, that Poetry is the most philosophic of all 
writing : it is so : its object is truth, not individual and local, 
but general, and operative ; not standing upon external testis 
mony, but carried alive into the heart by passion ; truth which 
b its own testimony, which gives strength and divinity to the 
tribunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the same 
tribunaL Poetry is the image of man and nature. The 
obstacles which stand in the way of the fidelity of the Biogra* 
pher and Historian, and of their consequent utility, are in- 
calculably greater than those which are to be encountered by 

YOL. ni. s 
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the Poet, aa Sbakspeare hath said of man, « that he looks 
before and lifter.*' He is the rock of defence of human 
nature ; an upholder and preserver, carrying every where with 
him relationship and lovew In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws mad customs, in 
spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things vi<dent]y 
destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the whde 
earth, and over all time. The objects of the Poet's thoughts 
are chrery where ; though the eyes and senses of man are, it is 
true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he 
can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move bis 
wings* Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge — it is as 
immortal as the heart of man. If the labours of Men of 
Science should ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we 
habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more tiuul 
at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the Man 
of Science, not only in those general indirect effects, but h^ 
will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the 
objects of the Science itself. The remotest discoveries of the 
Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper 
objects of the Poet's art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things shall be 
familiar to us, and the relations under which they are con- 
templated by the followers of these respective sciences shall be 
manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and sufler- 
ing beings. If the time shoul4 ever come when what is now 
called Science, thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to put 
on, as it were, a form of flesh and blopd, the Poet will lend hia 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome Uie 
Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man. — It is not, then, to be supposed that any 
one, who holds that sublime notion of Poetry whieh I have 
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attempted to convey, will break iu upon the sanctity and truth 
of his pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, and 
endeavour to excite admiration of himself by arts, the necessity 
of which must manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness 
of his subject. 

What I have thus Utr said applies to Poetry in general ; but 
especially to those parts of composition where the Poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters; and upon this point 
it appears to have such weight, that I will conclude, there are 
few persons of good sense, who would not allow that the 
dramatic parts of composition are defective, in proportion as 
they deviate from the real language of nature, and are coloured 
by a diction of the Poet*s own, either peculiar to him as an 
individual Poet or belonging simply to Poets in general, to. a 
body of men who, from the circumstance of their compositions 
being in metre, it is expected will employ a particular 
language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that we 
look for this distinction of language; but still it may be 
proper and necessary where the Poet speaks to us in his own 
person and character. To this I answer by referring my 
Reader to the description which I have before given of a Poet. 
Among the qualities which I have enumerated as principally 
conducing to form a Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind 
from other men, but only in degree. The sum of what I have 
there said is, that the Poet is chiefly distinguished from other 
men by a greater promptness to think and feel without im-' 
mediate external excitement, and a greater power in expressing 
such thoughts and feelings as are produced in him in that 
manner. But these passions and thoughts and feelings are the 
genend passions and thoughts and feelings of men. And with 
what are they connected ? Undoubtedly with our moral senti--^ 
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ments and animal sensations, and with the causes which excite 
these ; with the operations of the elements, and the appearances 
of the visible universe ; with storm and sunshine, with the 
revolutions of the seasons, with cold and hea^ with loss of 
friends and kindred, with injuries and resentments, gratitude 
and hope, with fear and sorrow. Xl>ese, and the like, are the 
sensations and objects which the Poet describes, as they are the 
sensations of other men, and the objects which interest them. 
The Poet thinks and feels in the spirit of the passions of men. 
How, then, can his language differ in any material degree 
from that of all other men who feel vividly and see clearly ? It 
might be proved that it is impossible. But supposing that this 
were not the case, the Poet might then be allowed to use 
a peculiar language when expressing his feelings for his own 
grati6 cation, or that of men like himself. But Poets do not 
write for Poets alone, but for men. Unless therefore we are 
advocates for that admiration which depends upon ignorance^ 
and that pleasure which arises from hearing what we do not 
understand, the Poet must descend from this supposed height, 
and, in order to excite istional sympathy, he must express 
himself as other men express themselves. To this it may be 
added, that while he is only selecting from the real language of 
men, or, which amounts to the same thing, composing ac- 
curately in the spirit of such selection, he is treading upon 
safe ground, and we know what we are to expect from him* 
Our feelings are the same with respect to metre ; for, as it may 
be^ proper to remind the Reader, the distinction of metre is 
regular and uniform, and not, like that which is produced by 
what is usually called poetic diction, arbitrary, and subject to 
infinite caprices upon which no calculation whatever can be 
made. In the one case, the Reader is utterly at the mercy of 
the Poet respecting what imagery or diction he may choose to 
connect with the passion; whereas, in the other, the metre 
obeys certain laws, to which the Poet and Reader both 
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willingly submit because they are certain, and because nd 
interference is made by them with the passion but such as the 
concurring testimony of ages has shown to heighten and im* 
][>roye the pleasure which co-exists with it* 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, 
namely, Why, professing these opinions, have I written in. 
verse? To this, in addition to such answer as is included iil 
what I have already said, I reply, in the first place. Because, 
however I may have restricted myself, there is still left open to 
me what confessedly constitutes the most valuable object of all 
writing, whether in prose or verse, the great and universal 
passions of men, the most general and interesting of theic 
occupations, and the entire world of nature, from which I am> 
at liberty to supply myself with endless combinations of forms 
and imagery. Now, supposing for a moment that whatever is 
interesting in these objects may be as vividly described in prose, 
why am I to be condemned, if to such description I have, 
endeavoured to superadd the charm which, by the consent of all 
nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical language ? To 
this, by such as are unconvinced by what I have already said^ 
it may be answered that a very small part of the pleasure given 
by Poetry depends upon the metre, and that it is injudicious to 
write in metre, ynless it be accompanied with the other, 
artificial distinctions of style with which metre is usually 
accompanied, and that, by such deviation, more will be lost, 
from the shock which will thereby be given to the Reader's 
associations than will be counterbalanced by any pleasure: 
which he can derive firom the general power of numbers. 
In answer to those who still contend for the necessity of 
accompanying metre with certain appropriate colours of style 
in orSsr to the accomplishment of its appropriate end, and who 
also, in my opinion, greatly underwrate the power of metre 
in Itself) it might, perhaps, as far as relates to these Poems,. 

K 4 
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have been almost sufficient to observe, that poems are extaat, 
written upon more humble subjects, and in a more naked and 
simple style than I have aimed at, which poems have continued 
to give pleasure from generation to generation. Now, if 
nakedness and simplicity be a defect, the fact here mentioned 
affords a strong presumption that poems somewhat less naked 
and simple are ciqiable of affording pleasure at the present 
day ; and, what I wished chiefly to attempt, at present, was 
to justify myself for having written under the impression of 
this belief. 

But I might point out various causes why, when the style is 
manly, and the subject of some importance, words metrically 
arranged will long continue to impart such a pleasure to man- 
kind as he who is sensible of the extent of that pleasure will be 
desirous to impart. The end of Poetry is to produce excite* 
ment in co-existence with an oveibalance of pleasure. Now, 
by the supposition, excitement is an unusual and ifregolar 
state of the mind ; ideas and feelings do not, in that stirte, 
succeed each other in accustomed order. But, if the words by 
which this excitement is produced are in themselves powerful, 
or the images and feelings have an undue proportion of pain 
connected with them, there is some danger that the excitement 
may be carried beyond its proper bounds. Now the co- 
presence of something regular, something to which the mind 
has been accustomed in various moods and in a less excited 
state, cannot but have great efficacy in tempering and re- 
straining the passion by an intertexture of ordinary feeling, and 
of feeling not strictly and necessarily connected with the 
passion. This is unquestionably true, and hence, though the 
opinion will at first appear paradoxical, firom the tendency 
of metre to divest language, in a certain degree, of its reality, 
and thus to throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsubstantial 
existence over the whole composition, there am be little doubt 
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but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, that is, those 
which have a greater proportion of pain connected with them, 
may be endured in metrical composition, especially in rhyme, 
than in prose. The metre of the old ballads is very artless ; yet 
they contain many passages which would illustrate this opinion, 
and, I hope, if the following Poems be attentively perused, 
similar instances will be found in them. This opinion may be 
further illustrated by appealing to the Reader*s own experience 
of the reluctance with which he comes to the re-perusal of the 
distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or the Gamester ; while 
Shakspeare*8 writing^, in the most pathetic scenes, never act 
upon uSy as pathetic, beyond the bounds of pleasure — an effect 
which, in a much greater degree than might at first be 
imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but continual and regular 
impulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical arrange- 
ment.— On the other hand, (what it must be allowed will 
much more frequently happen,) if the Poet's words should be 
incommensurate with the passion, and inadequate to raise the 
Reader to a height, of desirable excitement, then, (unless the 
Foet*s choice of his metre has been grossly injudicious,) in the 
fbelings of pleasure which the Reader has been accustomed to 
connect with metre in general, and in the feeling, whether 
cheerful or melancholy, which he has been accustomed to 
connect with that particular movement of metre, there will be 
found something which will greatly contribute to impart pas- 
sion to the words, and to effect the complex end which the Poet 
^proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a S3r8tematic defence of the theory upon 
which these poems are written, it would have been my duty 
to develope the various causes upon which the pleasure received 
from metrical language depends. Among the chief of these 
causes is to be reckoned a principle which must be well known 
to those who have made any of the Arts the object of accurate 
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reflection ; I mean the pleasure which the mind derives front 
the perception of similitude in dissimilitude. This principle 
is the great spring of the activity of our minds, and their chief 
feeder. From this principle the direction of the sexual appe* 
titCi and all the passions connected with it, take their origin : 
it is the life of our ordinary conversation ; and upon the accu-* 
racy with which similitude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude 
In similitude are perceived, depend our taste and our moral 
feelings. It would not have been a useless employment to 
have applied this principle to the consideration of metre, and to 
have shown that metre is hence enabled to afford much pleasure, 
and to have pointed out in what manner that pleasure is pro- 
duced. But my limits will not permit me to enter upon this 
subject, and I must content myself with a general summary* 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of power* 
ful feelings : it takes its origin from emotion recollected la 
tranquillity : the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of 
re-action, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of contemplation, is 
gradually produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. In 
this mood successful composition generally begins, and in a 
mood similar to this it is carried on ; but the emotion, of what- 
ever kind, and in whatever degree, from various causes, is qpa^ 
lified by various pleasures, so that In describing any passions 
whatsoever, which are voluntarily described, the mind ^rill, 
upon the whole, be in a state of enjoyment. Now, if Nature ' 
be thus cautious in preserving in a state of enjoyment a being 
thus employed, the Poet ought to profit by the lesson thtis hdd 
forth to him, and ought especially to take care, that, whatever 
passions he communicates to his Reader, those passions. If his 
Reader's mind be sound and vigorous, should always be ac- 
companied with an overbalance of pleasure. Now the mnsie 
of harmonious metrical language, the sense of difliculty over^ 
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Come, and the blind association of pleasure which has beeii 
preyiously received from works of rhyme or metre of the same 
or similar construction, an indistinct perception perpetually 
renewed of language closely resembling that of real life, and 
yet, in the circumstance of metre, differing from it so widely-^ 
all these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of delight, 
which is of the most important use in tempering the painful 
feeling which will always be found intermingled with powerful 
descriptions of the deeper passions. This effect is always pro- 
duced in pathetic and impassioned poetry ; while, in lighter 
compositions, the ease and gracefulness with which the Poet 
manages his numbers are themselves confessedly a principal 
source of the gratilBcation of the Reader. I might, perhaps, 
include all which it is necesgary to say upon this subject, by 
affirming, what few persons will deny, that, of two descripti<ms, 
either of passions, manners, or characters, each of them equally 
well executed, the one in prose and the other in verse, the verse 
will be read a hundred times where the prose is read once. 
We see that Pope, by the power of verse alone, has con** 
trived to render the plainest conunon sense interesting, and even 
frequently to invest it with the appearance of passion. In con- 
sequence of these convictions 1 related in metre the Tale of 
GooDT Blake and Harkt Gill, which is one of the rudest 
of this collection. I wished to draw attention to the truth, that 
the power of the human imagination is sufficient to produce 
such changes even in our physical nature as might almost ap^. 
pear miraculous. The truth is an important one ; the fact (fof 
it is A/act) is a valuable illustration of it : and I have the satis- 
&ction of knowing that it has been communicated to many 
hundreds of people who would never have heard of it, had it 
not been narrated as a Ballad, and in a more impressive metro 
than is usual in Ballads. 

Having thus explained a few of the reasons why I have, 
written in verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common 
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life, and endeavoured to bring my language near to the real 
language of men, if I have been too minute in pleading my 
own cause, I have at the same time been treating a subject of 
general interest ; and it is for this reason that I request 
the Reader's permission to add a few words with re- 
ference solely to these particular poems, and to some de- 
fects which will probably be found in them. I am sensible 
that my associations must have sometimes been particular in-' 
stead of general, and that, consequently, giving to things a 
£ilse importance, sometimes from diseased impulses, I may 
have written upon unworthy subjects; but I am less appre- 
hensive on this account, than that my language may frequently 
have suffered from those arbitrary connections of feelings and' 
ideas with particular words and phrases, from which no man 
can altogether protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, that, 
in some instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be given 
to my Readers by expressions which appeared to me tender 
and pathetic. Such faulty expressions, were I convinced they 
were faulty at present, and that they must necessarily continue 
to be so, I would willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. 
But it is dangerous to make these idterations on the dmple 
authority of a few individuals, or even of certain classes of 
men ; for where the understanding of an Author is not con- 
vinced, or his feelings altered, this cannot be done without 
great injury to himself: for his own feelings are his stay and 
support ; and, if he sets them aside in one instance, he may be 
induced to repeat this act till his mind lo^es all confidence in 
itself, and become utterly debilitated. To this it may be added, 
that the Reader ought never to forget that he is himself exposed 
to the same errors as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much greater 
degree : for there can be no presumption in saying, that it is 
not probable he will be so well acquainted with the various 
stages of meaning through which words have passed, or with 
the fickleness or stability of the relations of particular ideas to 
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each other; and, above all, since he is so nrach less interested 
in the subject, he may decide Ughtly and carelessly. 

Long as I have detained my Reader, I hope he will permit me 
to caution him against a mode of false criticism which has been 
appb'ed to Poetry, in which the language closely resembles that 
of life and nature. Such verses have been triumphed over in 
parodies^ of which Dr. Johnson's stanza is a fair specimen : «- 

*' I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.** 

Immediately under these lines I will place one of the most 
justly-admired stanzas of the « Babes in the Wood." 

'< These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town.*' 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the words, 
in no respect differ from the most unimpassioned conversation. 
There are words in both, for example, << the Strand,*' and « the 
Town," connected with none but the most familiar ideas ; yet 
the one stanza we admit as admirable, and the other as a fair 
example of the superlatively contemptible. Whence arises this 
difference ? Not from the metre, not from the language, not 
from the order of the words ; but the matter expressed in Dr. 
Johnson's stanza is contemptible. The proper method of treat- 
ing trivial and simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson's stanza 
would be a fair parallelism^ i» not to say, This is a bad kind of 
poetry, or, This is not poetry ; but, This wants sense ; it is 
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neither interesting in itself, nor can lead to any thing interesting ; 
the images neither originate in that sane state of feeling which 
arises out of thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the 
Reader, This is the only sensible manner of dealing with 
such verses. Why trouble yourself about the species till you 
have previously decided upon the genus ? Why take pains to 
prove that an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident that 
he is not a man ? 

I have one request to make of my reader, which is, that in 
judging these Poems he would decide by his own feelings 
genuinely, and not by reflection upon what will probably be 
the judgment of others. How common is it to hear a person 
say, " I myself do not object to this style of composition, or 
this or that expression, but, to such and such classes of people, 
it will appear mean or ludicrous ! " This mode of criticism, so 
destructive of all sound unadulterated judgment, is almost 
universal : I have therefore to request, that the Reader would 
abide, independently, by his own feelings, and that, if he finds 
himself affected^ he would not suffer such conjectures to in- 
terfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has impressed us 
with respect for his talents, it is useful to consider this as 
affording a presumption, that on other occasions where we have 
been displeased, he, nevertheless, may not have written ill or 
absurdly; and, further, to give liim so much credit for this one 
composition as may induce us to review what has displeased 
us, with more care than we should otherwise have bestowed 
upon it. This is not only an act of justice, but, in our de- 
cisions upon poetry especially, may conduce, in a high d^ree, 
to the improvement of our own taste : for an accurate taste in 
poetry, and in all the other arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
observed, is an acquired talent, which can only be product by 
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thought and a long-continued intereoone with the best models 
of composition. Thjs is mentioDed, not with so ridiculous a 
purpose as to pra yc nt the most inexperienced Reader from 
judging for himself, (I have already said that I wish him to 
judg» tor himself;) but merely to temper the rashness of de- 
CMimiy and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject on which 
much time has not been bestowed, the judgment may be erro- 
neous ; and that, in many cases, it necessarily will be so. 

I know that nothing would have so effectually contributed to 
further the end which I have in view, as to have shown of what 
kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is produced, 
which is confessedly produced by metrical composition essen- 
tially different from that which I have here endeavoured to 
recommend : for the Reader will say that he has been pleased 
by such composition ; and what can I do more for him ? The 
power of any art is limited ; and he will suspect, tnat, if I pro- 
pose to furnish him with new friends, it is only upon condition 
of his abandoning his old friends. Besides, as I have said 
the Reader is himself conscious of the pleasure which he has 
received from such composition, composition to which he has 
peculiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry ; and all men 
feel an habitual gratitude, and something of an honourable 
bigotry for the objects which have long continued to please 
them : we not only wish to be pleased, but to be pleased in that 
particular way in which we {lave been accustomed to be pleased. 
There is a host of arguments in these feelings ; and I should 
be the less able to combat them successfully, as I am willing 
to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry which I am 
recommending, it would be necessary to give up much of what 
is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my limits have permitted 
me to point out how this pleasure is produced, I might have 
removed many obstacles, and assisted my Reader in perceiving 
that the powers of language are not so limited as he may sup- 
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pose ; and that it is possible for poetry to give other enjoy- 
ments, of a purer, more lasting, and more exquisite nature. 
This part of my subject I have not altogether neglected ; but 
it has been less my present aim to prove, that the interest ex* 
cited by some other kinds of poetry is less vivid, and less 
virorthy of the nobler powers of the mind, than to offer reaaoos 
for presuming, that, if the object which I have proposed to 
myself were adequately attained, a species of poetry would be 
produced, which is genuine poetry ; in its nature well adapted 
to interest mankind permanently, and likewise important in 
the multiplicity and quality of its moral relaticms. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the Poems, 
the Reader will be able clearly to perceive the object which I 
have proposed to myself: he will determine how far I have 
attained this object; and, what is a much more important 
question, whether it be worth attaining : and upon the decision 
of these two questions will rest my claim to the approbation of 
the Public. 
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See page S42. — " by what is usually called 
Poetic Diction.*' 



As^ perhaps, I have no right to expect from a Reader of an 
Introduction to a volume of Poems that attentive perusal with- 
out which it is impossible, imperfectly as I have been compelled 
to express my meaning, that what is said in the Preface should, 
throughout, be fully understood, I am the more anxious to give 
an exact notion of the sense in which I use the phrase poetic 
dictions and for this purpose I will here add a few words con- 
cerning the origin of the phraseology which I have condemned 
under that name. The earliest poets of all nations gene- 
rally wrote from passion excited by real events ; they wrote 
naturally, and as men : feeling powerfully as they did^ their 
language was daring, and figurative. In succeeding times^ 
Poets, and Men ambitious of the fame of Poets, perceiving the 
influence of such language, and desirous of produdng the same 
effect without having the same animating passion, set them- 
selves to a mechanical adoption of these figures of speech, and 
made use of them, sometimes with propriety, but much more 
frequently applied them to feelings and ideas with which they 
had no natural connection whatsoever. A language was thus 
insensibly produced, differing materially from the real lan- 
guage of men in <my dtuoHon* The Reader or Hearer of 
VOL. m. A A 
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this distorted language found himself in a perturbed and un- 
usual state of mind ; when affected by the genuine language 
of passion he had been in a perturbed and unusual state of 
mind also: in both cases he was willing that his common 
judgment and understanding should be laid asleep, and he had 
no instinctive and infallible perception of the true to make him 
reject the false ; the one served as a passport for the other. 
The agitatkm and confusion of mind were in both cases delight- 
ful, and no wonder if he confounded the one with the other, 
and believed them both to be produced by the same, or similar 
causes. Besides, the Poet spake to him in the character of a 
man to be looked up to, a man of genius and authority. Thus, 
and from a variety of other causes, this distorted language was 
received with admiration; and Poets, it is probable, who 
had before cotrteaied themselves for the most part with mis- 
api^ying only expressions which at first had been dictated 
by real paaeaofl, carried the abuse still furdier, and introduced 
phnify^ osmposed apparently in the spirit of the original 
figurative languid of passion, yet altogether of their own 
invention, and distinguisbed by various degrees of wanton 
deviation from good sense and nature. 

It is indeed true, that the knguage of the earliest Poets was 
felt to dHTer materiaUy from ordifiary language, because it was 
the laqgvage -of extraordinary occanons; but it was really 
spoken by laen, laDguage whidi the Bdet himself had uttered 
when he had beat affected by the events which he described, 
or which he bmd heard tittened by those around him. To tins 
famguage it Is probable that metre of some sort or other was 
eady supenuUed. This separated the gernnne language of 
Poetry still fnrtiier from common life, so that whoever raid or 
heasfd the poems of these earliest Poets fek himsdf moved in a 
way im which he had not been accustomed to be moved in real 
Kfe, and by causes manifestly difiennt fnvm those which acted 
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upon him in real Ufe. This was the great temptation to all the 
corruptioQs which have followed : under the proteetion of this 
feeling succeeding Poets constructed a phraaoology which had 
one thing, it is true, in common with the genuine language of 
poetry, namely, that it was not heard in ordinary conversatton $ 
that it was unusual. But the first Poets, as I have said, spake 
a language which, though unusual, was still the language of 
men. This circumstance, however, was disregarded by their 
successors ; they found that they could please by easier means : 
they became proud of a language which they themselves had 
invented, and which was uttered only by themselves ; and, witii 
the spirit of a fraternity, th^ arrogated it to themselves as their 
own. In process of time metre became a symbol of promise of 
this unusual language, and whoever took upon him to write in 
metre, according as he possessed more or less of true poetic 
genius, introduced less or more of tjiis adulterated phraseology 
into his compositions, and the true and the false became so 
inseparably interwoven that the taste of men was gradually per- 
verted ; and this luiguage was received as a natural language :^ 
and at length, by the influence of books upon men, did to » 
certain degree really become so. Abuses of this kind were 
imported from one nation to another, and with the progress of 
refinement this diction bec^une daily more and more comipt, 
thrusting out of sight the plain humanities of nature by a 
motley masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses^ hia^glyphicsj and 
enigmas. 

It would be highly interesting to point out the causes of the 
pleasure given by this extravagant and absim) language ; but 
this is not the place ; it depends upon a great variety of causes, 
but upon none, perhaps, more than its influence in impressing a 
notion of the peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet's character, 
and in flattering the Reader's self-love by bringing him nearer 
to a sympathy with that character ; an efifect which is accom- 
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plished by unsettling ordinary habits of thinking, and thus 
assisting the Reader to approach to that perturbed and dizzy 
state of mind in which if he does not find himself, he imagines 
that he is balked of a peculiar enjoyment which poetry can and 
ought to bestow. 

The sonnet which I have quoted from Gray, in the Preface, 
except the lines printed in Italics, consists of little else but this 
diction, though not of the worst kind ; and indeed, if I may be 
permitted to say soy it is far too common in the best writers 
both ancient and modem. Perhaps I can in no way, by posi- 
tive example, more easily give my Reader a notion of what I 
mean by the phrase poetic diction than by referring him to a 
comparison between the metrical paraphrase which we have of 
passages in the Old and New Testament, and those passages 
as they exist in our common Translation. See Pope's " Mes- 
siah** throughout; Prior*s " Did sweeter sounds adorn my 
flowing tongue,** &c. &c. *' Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,** &c. &c. See 1st Corinthians, chapter 
xiiith. By way of immediate example, take the following of 
Dr. Johnson : -^ 

<< Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes. 
Observe her labours. Sluggard, and be wise ; 
No stem command, no monitory voice. 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day ; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain. 
She crops the harvest and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours. 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose. 
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Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 
Year chases year with unremitted flight, 
Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambushed foe." 

From this hubbub of words pass to the original. '< Go to 
the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise : which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in thy 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. How long 
wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard ? when wilt thou arise out of the 
sleep ? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that tra- 
vaileth, and thy want as an armed man." Proverbs, chap. vi« 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is from Cowper's 
Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk : — 

" Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold. 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne*er sighed at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your i^K>rt, 

Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I must visit no more. 

My Friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see." 
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I have quoted this passage as an instance of Hme different 
styles of composition. The first four Hnes are poorly expressed ; 
some Critics would call the langua^ prosaic ; the fact is, It 
would be bad prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse in metre. 
The epithet " church-going" applied to a bell, and that by so 
chaste a writer as Cowper, is an instance of the strange abuses 
which Poets have introduced into their language, till they and 
their Readers take them as matters of course^ if they do not 
single them out expressly as objects of admiration. The two 
lines " Ne*er sighed at the sound," &c* are, in my opinion, an 
instance of the language of passion wrested from its proper use, 
and, from the mere circumstance of the composition being in 
metre, applied upon an occasion that does not justify such 
vhilent expressions ; and I should condemn the passage, 
though perhaps few Readers will agree with me, as vicious 
poetic dicticm. The last stanza is throughout admirably ex- 
pressed : it would be equally good whether in prose or verse, 
except that the Reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing such 
natural language so naturally connected with metre. The 
beauty of this stanza tempts me to conclude with a principle 
which ought never to be lost sight of, — namely, that in works 
of imagination and sentiment, in proportion as ideas and feel- 
ings are valuable, whether the composition be in prose or in 
verse, they require and exact one and the same language. 
Metre is but adventitious to composition, and the phraseology 
for which that passport is necessary, even where it is graceful at 
all, will be Uttle valued by the judicious. 

END OF TH0 THIBI> YOIjUME. 
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